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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


The two preéminently. construc- 
tive statesmen of the last. century 
were Lincoln and Bismarck: In 
Germany they are now celebrating the cen- 
tenary of Bismarck, who was born April 1, 
1815.- The present month brings to us in 
America the fiftieth anniversary of the end of 
the Civil War and the death of Lincoln. 
President Lincoln accompanied the Federal 
troops when they entered Richmond April 4, 
1865 ; Lee surrendered to Grant at Appomat- 
tox April 9; Lincoln was shot in the evening 
of April 14 and died the following day. 
Wholly without prejudice or sectional feel- 
ing, Lincoln was intensely occupied with 
plans for the restoring of harmony and the 
quick return of the seceded States to their 
full autonomy and their proper places in the 
Union when his death plunged the nation in 
grief. He had the same conception as Jeffer- 
son’s of the paramount importance of national 
union, and of maintaining our continental 
republic upon the basis of the federal system. 


Linecoln— 
Bismarck 


For his ‘leadership all parts of 
the country ought now to be pro- 
foundly grateful. If he could 
have lived a few years longer, we should per- 
haps have been spared some unfortunate chap- 
ters of our subsequent history and should have 
worked out policies, both domestic and for- 
eign, that would have made us a greater and 
stronger nation than we are to-day. But he 
accomplished enough to earn secure fame as 
a statesman of supreme rank. He was an 
American in whom were blended the charac- 
teristics of all parts of the country in a way 
that made him national in the full sense; a 
humanitarian of great vision, in whose heart 
there was no animosity towards any nation 
or race of mankind. ‘The world’s greatest 
need to-day is of leaders of the Lincoln mold, 
who will believe that the welfare of each 
nation can be made to harmonize with that 
of all the others. Hating war, Lincoln was, 
nevertheless, impelled to lead a colossal four 


Lincoln's 
Statesmanship 


years’ struggle on behalf of an American 
unity that should make for permanent peace 
and human liberty. 


If he were alive to-day he would 
He Datotad, probably hold that our country 

ought to ascertain and then to 
express in clear terms the common sentiment 
of the non-belligerent countries. He would 
stand for the world’s liberation from war, 
upon the basis of principles and agreements 
that would remove the causes of strife, and 
provide a higher structure than national 
sovereignty. He would have America strong 
enough to make its voice heard in the coun- 
cils of the fearful and the self-seeking. He 
was like the greatest of our early statesmen,— 
Washington, Franklin, and Jefferson,—in 
the breadth of his sympathies and in his 
grasp of the large essentials of human prog- 
ress. His Americanism had in it no element 
of hostility towards any other nation; on the 
contrary, his principles and methods, if 
adopted by the leading peoples of Europe, 
would have led the world, long before this 
time, to practical disarmament and to some 
form of union that would have made each 
nation, whether small or large, as safe as 
Rhode Island and Pennsylvania and Arkansas 
find themselves under the arrangement by 
which they accept a modified sovereignty for 
themselves, and yield to the federal union 
the right to adjust all possible differences and 
to manage many common concerns, 


The period of Bismarck’s pre- 


—* eminence as a European states- 
man was exceptionally long and 
eventful. He had from early youth been 


growing steadily in experience as a Prussian 
who had devoted his entire life to the study 
of public affairs and to an official career, until 
at about the time when Lincoln was elected 
President he had become clearly the most in- 
fluential of Prussia’s governmental group. A 
few months after Lincoln became President, 
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PRINCE OTTO VON BISMARCK 


(At about the time of the forming of the Triple 
Alliance) 


Bismarck became Prime Minister of Prus- 
sia and also Minister of Foreign Affairs. His 
brief war that added Schieswig-Holstein to 
Prussia occurred in the year 1864; and in 
1866 he waged the war against Austria that 
brought him still more territory. —Then came 
in 1870 the great war against France, with 
the immediate formation of the German Em- 
pire, and the beginning of Bismarck’s Chan- 
cellorship, which lasted almost twenty years, 
—until he resigned in March, 1890, through 
his disagreement with the present Emperor. 
He presided at the Berlin Congress of 1878, 
and he formed the Triple Alliance in 1883. 
It may well appear, after another half cen- 
tury gives the historian a longer perspective, 
that Bismarck’s acts and policies resulted in 
more profound disturbances and changes than 
did those of the first Napoleon. 


‘ile Out of his policies grew mili- 
Transforming tarism in its present phases. His 
Influence : 

domestic reforms gave Germany 

a systematic care and provision for the wel- 
fare of the working classes that the whole 
civilized world has been imitating in one way 
or another. He guided Germany to a place of 
great power, and to an economic and intel- 


lectual development of astonishing brilliancy. 
But he failed to provide for Germany’s fu- 
ture safety by removing causes of mis- 
understanding and promoting European har- 
mony. To his credit it should be said that he 
did not wish to annex Alsace-Lorraine, but 
acquiesced in the views of Baden, Wurtem- 
berg, and Bavaria, these German states hold- 
ing that their defense as a part of the new 
empire required the annexation. A much 
better kind of defense would have been such 
an arrangement with France as would have 
removed enmity and would have resulted in 
unfortified boundaries and small armaments. 
In 1877, Russia had conquered Turkey at 
great sacrifice, and had arranged terms of 
peace. Under Bismarck’s lead, supported by 
the British and Austrian delegates, the Con- 
gress of Berlin in 1878 thwarted Russia, re- 
arranged southeastern Europe, and rendered 
inevitable a series of wars that has followed, 
including the present one. There was ample 
room and opportunity in the world for all 
the great nations and all the small ones; and 
if the talents of Bismarck, Beaconsfield, and 
the other nationalist and imperialist states- 
men of that period had been less devoted to 
schemes of aggrandizement for their respect- 
ive countries, and more devoted to the finding 
of ways to insure the future peace and well- 
being of all Europe, the entire world might 
to-day be glad to join Germany in celebrating 
the anniversary of Bismarck’s birth. 


Just a hundred years ago, on 
March 20, the great Napoleon, 
who had escaped from the island 
of Elba, entered Paris. Three months later, 
on June 18, was fought the battle of Water- 
loo. Prussians and British fought together 
to destroy the mastery of a man who was 
not content to aim at the security and prog- 
ress of revolutionized France, but who used 
his power as a menace to all other European 
states. Bismarck was born a few weeks be- 
fore Napoleon’s final overthrow. It is very 
strange that this centenary year of Waterloo 
finds Russia, France, and Great Britain ar- 
rayed with a deadly determination to crush 
the empire that Bismarck built, on the ground 
that the German imperial aims of the present 
time are as menacing to the rest of the world 
as were the Napoleonic aims a hundred 
years earlier. Contemporary opinion, par- 
ticularly British, found Napoleon a monster 
of evil. Yet other nations had their faults, 
and the British Government was not wholly 
altruistic in its policies and its diplomacy. 
It had felt itself so virtuous in its struggle 


Another 
Centenary 
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by sea and by land against the French as 
ruled by Bonaparte that it did not, see how 
anybody could properly find fault with any 
of its methods. And so it interfered with 
American commerce; issued orders in coun- 
cil wholly cutting off our trade with France; 
seized American ships on the pretext that 
they harbored recreant British sailors. And 
thus was brought on the Anglo-American war 
of 1812, with its sea fights, the destruction of 
our public buildings at Washington by the 
British, Jackson’s victory at New Orleans, 
and the promulgation of peace on February 
18, 1815, by virtue of the treaty signed at 
Ghent a few weeks before. 


Just now England is in quite the 
same state of mind towards what 
she regards as the unspeakably 
wicked Prussians as early in the last cen- 
tury she exhibited towards Napoleon as the 
exponent of militarism. ‘There is the same 
determination to crush the German Empire 
that there then was to destroy that of Napo- 
leon. There is the same disposition to regard 
the cause of England as so unassailable in its 
virtue as to justify a good deal of disregard 


~ England’s 
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THE NEW BISMARCK MONUMENT IN NUREMBERG 
(Erected as a part of the celebration of the centenary) 
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of the rights of neutrals. But the analogy 
is not one to be followed too completely. 
The people of the United States are not feel- 
ing themselves affronted: in any quarter, are 
not exasperated, have nét suffered any intend- 
ed injury or wrong from any of the govern- 
ments at war, have’no grievances to avenge, 
and will not drift into a belligerent attitude 
merely because of interference with neutral 
commerce in the British and German waters 
that are strewn with mines and infested by 
submarines, 


War is so desperate a recourse 
when the foremost powers of the 
world are engaged ‘in it that 
what we call “rights” cease to exist, and 
nothing is likely to be considered except in 
terms of war power. Germany’s plea for 
invading Belgium was “necessity.” Eng- 
land’s plea for interfering with neutral com- 
merce is of exactly the same kind, and is put 
upon the same ground. Germany did not 
mean to touch the hair of a single Belgian 
citizen, nor to take so much as a loaf of bread 
without paying full value. In the German 
view, Belgium’s vast mistake lay in standing 
up for “rights” when a great war had broken 
out, in the presence of which rights disappear 
because the appeal has been made to force. 
In its very nature, war is the denial of rights 
of all kinds, private and public. When two 
small nations are at war, it is true that the 
rights of neutrals are respected. But this is 
not because the neutrals have rights, but be- 
cause they have power. When, however, 
great nations are at war, the rights of neu- 
trals are less likely to be regarded, unless 
the neutrals have both the power and the 
disposition to translate their rights into terms 
of force. 


“Rights’’ End 
When War 
Begins 


War came so suddenly, and upon 
so vast a scale, that there seemed 
at first no way to make neutral 
opinion influential. Italy’s neutrality was 
not detached and impartial, but was based 
solely upon an absorbing anxiety about Italy’s 
own interests as closely involved in the con- 
flict. The other European neutrals were 
small, and for the most part in precarious 
positions. Europe had not been accustomed 
to reckon much with South American public 
opinion. The United States, therefore, was 
conspicuous as the one great neutral country 
relatively detached from the conflict, and 
representing what was left of the world’s 
normal public opinion. Italy continued nom- 
inally a member of the Triple Alliance, while 


Why Neutral 
Opinion 
Was Weak 
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her leaders were divided, part wishing to 
remain neutral and many others favoring: an 
attack upon Austria for the sake of acquiring 
desired bits of territory. Spain, while in- 
tending to remain neutral, was bound by 
many obvious facts to keep the good will of 
England and France. The coasts of Holland 
and the Scandinavian countries are washed 
by the troubled waters of the sea-war; and, 
like Switzerland, they are too small and too 
near the scenes of conflict to make their 
voices heard, either as regards the rights of 
neutrals or (what is more important) the 
laying down of arms and the full resumption 
of the rules of right and reason among na- 
tions. Thus the roar of conflict has been 
too mighty for the mild voices of neutrality. 


niasidiiiad The obvious fact is that for all 

‘Stake the neutral nations of the world, 

for Formulas __even for the republics of 

North and South America,—ihe rights of 
maritime congmerce are outweighed by other 
considerations. Moreover, in critical times, 
laws of any sort will fail to operate if there 
be no strength or power behind their en- 
forcement. Treaties and other arrangements 
that give support in ordinary times to the 
body of rules and customs which we call 
“international law,” will almost inevitably 
be disregarded when the greater part of the 
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LAW IS “FLOTSAM” IN WAR TIME 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn) 
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world is at war, and when the remaining part 
is not strong enough in the military sense 
to secure from the belligerents the obser- 
vance of a rule or a custom that is found 
to conflict with military necessities. In our 
opinion, it might have been valuable at the 
outset of the war if President Wilson had 
invited other neutral governments to join a 
conference and formulate some clear and 
simple principles. South America and the 
smaller European states have diplomatists 
and international lawyers who are men of 
great repute and wisdom; and it might have 
been valuable if they had been brought to- 
gether to find common ground and to give 
united expression to neutral opinion. Such 
a conference could have denounced the strew- 
ing of mines in the open sea. It could have 
stated fair and sensible principles on the sub- 
ject of contraband. These utterances might 
have carried weight, and such a conference 
might have helped to find a basis for ulti- 
mate peace. But when all this is said, it re- 
mains true that the war is on too vast a scale 
to be very much affected in its methods or its 
duration by the formulas or the opinions of 
those countries that have not as yet been 
drawn into the conflict. Such a war cannot 
be run upon recognized rules or schedules. 


Calm and sensible people, in 
ot rele times of emergency, are willing 

to recognize a vast difference be- 
tween their theoretical rights and the 
damage or the indignity that they suffer 
from some disregard of those rights. If your 
neighbor trespasses upon your property with 
spite and insult, harms your crops or your 
animals, perchance burns your barn, you are 
bound to consider his bad motives as well as 
the actual damage. If he has done you some 
indirect damage by interfering with your 
rightful use of the common highway, while 
assuring you of his good will and explaining 
what he regards as his unprecedented emer- 
gency, you are privileged to be as forbearing 
as you please. If it happens that he is very 
powerful and desperately in earnest, you may 
think it quite sensible not to precipitate a 
quarrel with him. If your inconvenience is 
very great and you think it best to keep the 
record clear for the sake of your future 


“rights, you may take your pen in. hand and 


write him a few letters, asking him exactly 
what he is about, and telling him that he has 
no right to monopolize or dominate the com- 
mon highway for his own private purposes. 
But if his emergency should be very great,— 
and if his conscience should be clear on the 
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point that he is doing you no great actual 
damage, but rather is acting in harmony with 
your permanent interests,—he will probably 
treat your letters politely, try to keep you 
from misunderstanding his motives, and then 
give his undivided attention to the business 
at hand in order to finish it and restore nor- 
mal conditions. 


President Wilson and the officials 
The Official of the State Department are 
sition . ae 

American citizens who have 

taken oaths of office, and happen just now 
to be entrusted with great responsibilities. 
They are obliged to see that the Government 
of the United States, on its part, observes 
towards the belligerent countries the duties 
of neutrality as set forth in the recognized 
rules and maxims of international law. Since 
our Government has to behave correctly as 
a neutral towards these powers, it must ex- 
pect them to reciprocate by showing respect 
for its rights as a neutral. Our officials can- 
not well do otherwise, therefore, than to set 
forth our view of rights while observing our 
obligations. It does not follow that we must 
cease to act in good temper as a neutral, even 
if the powers at war adopt measures towards 
each other that affect and limit neutrals in 
the rights that have hitherto been recognized. 
One of the first duties of a neutral is to treat 
belligerents with impartiality. On the other 
hand, one of the first questions to be asked 
when neutral rights are offended is whether 
or not the offense is direct or indirect, and 
whether its application is general or special. 














[WHAT THE BRITISH EXPECT. OF UNCLE SAM] 


Uncle Sam will stand no nonsense, the “old man” 
replies to the German blackhand letter 


From the Star (Montreal) 
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[WHAT GERMANY EXPECTS OF UNCLE SAM] 
It is to be hoped that the United States will return 


some such friendly and conciliatory reply as this 
rejoinder to the English reply to her note 


From the Kladderadatsch © (Berlin) 


There is nothing in the notes to 
belligerent governments emana- 
ting from our State Department 
that even hints at the view that either Ger- 
many or England has taken any measures in- 
tended directly to injure neutrals. Nor is 
there anything to show that our government 
regards the actions of any of the warring 
nations as aimed at the United States in 
particular and not at other neutrals. We 
find that England and Germany have been 
striking hard at each other, and that their 
methods, as the war goes on, interfere with 
some of the commercial rights of neutrals 
that they had admitted and respected in the 
earlier months of the struggle. For several 
months, our protests had to do with arbitrary 
definitions of contraband, with undue deten- 
tion of ships and cargoes under pretext of 
thorough search, and with interruption of 
shipments to Italy and the smaller Baltic 
countries, on the ground that goods might be 
taken across boundaries to Germany and 
Austria. After some fluctuation of policy, 
England allowed the shipment of cotton to 
Germany. ‘The new chapters began when 
England undertook to starve Germany out 


No Direct 
Offence 
is Charged 


by deciding to treat all foodstuffs as contra- 


band of war if intended for German con- 
sumption. That such a policy would pro- 


voke retaliation and lead to a series of harsh 
and unusual methods could have been foreseen. 








392 
manaee This decision was based upon a 
Arbitrary pretext too arbitrary for serious 
ction 


acceptance. It is permissible, un- 
der recognized principles, to treat as contra- 
band of war any supplies intended for the 
direct maintenance of armies. ‘Thus canned 
beef from Chicago, ordered by German army 
agents for the use of the fighting hosts in 
Belgium and northern France, would obvi- 
ously be subject to British capture and con- 
fiscation as contraband. But ordinary sup- 
plies of wheat or flour, for the use of the 
people of Hamburg or Berlin, when carried 
in neutral ships, are not contraband, by 
usual rules. Some weeks ago the German 
municipalities in conjunction with the gen- 
eral government and various industrial and 
private agencies, entered upon a close super- 
vision of the prices and distribution of foed, 
in order that there might not be unseemly 
speculation, and consequent hardship to or- 
dinary families, during the period remaining 
before the crops of 1915 become available. 
The British Government, under some un- 
fortunate influence, chose at this point both 
to quibble the facts and also to draw fanci- 
ful inferences. It declared that all food sup- 
plies in Germany had become militarized ; 
that no distinction remained between sup- 
plies for the army and supplies for the civil- 
ian population; and that all foodstuffs could 
therefore be treated as contraband of war. 
But this was not true. Food had not be- 
come militarized in Germany, more than in 
England. The military authorities contin- 
ued to buy their own supplies in a perfectly 
distinct way. Municipal oversight of the 
bread supply in Germany was in no sense 
upon a military basis, and the military au- 
thorities had no connection with it. 


This English attitude towards 
food for Germany was declared 
on February 2, as explained in 
these pages last month. German retaliation 
took the form of an announcement, made on 
February 4, that after February 18 the 
waters around the British Islands would be 
treated as a war zone, and that Germany 
would endeavor to prevent ships of all kinds 
from sailing to or from Great Britain. Neu- 
trals were warned to keep out of these 
waters, although Germany’s intention was 
to strike at British rather than at neutral 
ships, in her submarine campaign. On 
March 1, England in turn gave notice, in 
a somewhat vague way, that she proposed to 
adopt means by which Germany would be 
wholly cut off from commerce by sea. 


Retaliatory 
Measures 
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The United States Government 
made prompt protests to Ger- 
many, and asked England to ex- 
plain the means she intended to employ. On 
February 20, Secretary Bryan sent a note 
to London and Berlin, suggesting a reason- 
able form of agreement. It proposed, first, 
a regulation of the use of floating and an- 
chored mines; second, the limiting of sub- 
marines to attacks upon warships; third, the 
discontinuance of the use of neutral flags 
for disguise; fourth, Germany was to agree 
that foodstuffs from the United States should 
be consigned to agencies of our Government, 
who should use certain specified methods to 
see that such food went only to non-comba- 
tants; fifth, Great Britain was asked to agree 
that foodstuffs thus consigned would not be 
interfered with or detained. This admirable 
note was highly creditable to our authorities 
at Washington. Germany’s reply, dated 
March 1, discusses our note point by point 
and practically accepts them all, with certain 
provisos that are in themselves entirely rea- 
sonable, with one or two exceptions that Ger- 
many would probably not have insisted upon. 


Suggestions 
of 


America 


The English reply was not 
made until March 15. A great 
part of it is devoted to denounc- 
ing Germany for having done the things that 
the American suggestion was intended to 
stop. Sir Edward Grey’s answer is an ar- 
raignment of German methods, and an at- 
tempt to justify the starvation policy by the 
use of quotations from utterances of such 
German statesmen as Bismarck and Caprivi. 
It ignores the earlier British claim that food 
was made contraband because of Germany’s 
governmental regulation, and descends to the 
plane of justifying civilian starvation as a 
war method. This note was immediately 
followed by another from Sir Edward Grey, 
answering the American note of March 5, 
which asked very specifically how the British 
Government meant to apply its new meth- 
ods. The note of our Government had been 
a very searching piece of analysis. The Brit- 
ish reply alludes to the proposed measures as 
“4a blockade.” 


England’s 
Rejection 


_. The explanations given show 

of beade: that it is intended to subject 
Germany to all the hardship of 

a real blockade, without employing the meth- 
ods which have hitherto been regarded as 
constituting a blockade in international law. 
A proper blockade requires the stationing of 
warships at the entrance to an enemy’s ports 
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or along its coasts, in such a way as actually 
to prevent the incoming and outgoing of 
ships. England’s new kind of blockade pro- 
poses to seize ships anywhere in European 
(including Mediterranean) waters, if they 
carry cargoes of German origin, or if their 
cargoes of American or other origin are in- 
tended for German use. This policy, of 
course, in international law is technically 
piracy, while the German submarine policy 
is technically not warfare but murder. The 
British note is careful to explain that the 
new policy will be enforced with the least 
possible damage to neutrals, that confisca- 
tion of neutral ships is not intended, and 
that the actual ownership of cargoes will be 
carefully recognized. The English notes do 
not state the case of the Allies very 
felicitously, but the meaning is clear enough. 
The Allies are simply inventing an attack 
upon Germany, analogous in its effects to a 
blockade, but different in its methods. A 
blockade is permissible when actually put 
into successful operation. German subma- 
rines compel the Allies to give their blockad- 
ing cordon a wider sweep and a different 
character. A neutral government, under 
blockade conditions, does not protect the 
blockade-runner. Certainly the British have 
as much right to declare their new kind of 





ENGLISH THREATS 


He who paints on the wall the specter of hunger may 
himself be seized by its pangs. 


From Jnagerd (Munich) © 

















THE QUESTION OF FOOD SUPPLY 


Tue Katser: “Why don’t you take it away from him 
for me?” 
From the World (New York) 


blockade against Germany, as the Germans 
have to declare their war zone around Great 
Britain. It is regrettable that America has 
not been able to persuade the belligerents to 
accept her suggestions. But no intentional 
or special wrong has been done to the United 
States or its commerce; and our inconveni- 
ence is one of the unavoidable consequences 
of so colossal a war. Meanwhile, our author- 
ities at Washington have written notes that 
will bear the most careful study, and are 
doing- what they reasonably can to maintain 
our position. We are glad to present in this 
number an estimate of the career and the 
current work of Mr. Lansing, the Counsellor 
of the State Department, who is the reputed 
author of the series of American notes. 


Doubtless American opinion was 
somewhat aroused last month by 
newspaper articles presenting in 
some detail the analogies between the Orders 
in Council of the struggle between England 
and France, more than a hundred years 
ago, and the Orders of last month. The 
theoretical and legal parallels are remark- 
able. But the practical situations are as dif- 
ferent as can well be imagined. In 1807 we 
were a seafaring people, living along the At- 
lantic coast, trading with all parts of the 
world, and owning a great number of ships. 
The French and English retaliatory orders 
affected us harshly in their nature, and very 
injuriously in their application. But at the 
present time we are not doing the world’s 
carrying trade, even in small part; and our 


Facts to be 
Borne in 
Mind 
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exchange of our own commodities for those 
of Europe is almost entirely done under for- 
eign flags. Such shipping as we have can 
keep out of European trade with no appre- 
ciable loss to this country. As to the wheat 
and cotton and various supplies that we have 
to sell, the buyers may come to our ports, 
pay for the commodities, and take them away 
at their own risks. ‘This is a very fortunate 
practical situation. Considering the magni- 
tude of the war, it is amazing that we should 
be put to so little inconvenience. 


Those who might be in danger 

Remember 4 ; ee 
England’s “Cot- of losing their equanimity, and 
ton Famine” of saying hard things against 


England or any 
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ence in favor of a wise and permanent read- 
justment of conditions at the end of the war. 


In favor of the new Anglo- 
French form of blockade is the 
fact that it will presumably be 


The Two Nove 
“Blockades”’ 


effective, because of the great number of- 


warships possessed by the Allies and the ease 
with which light-armed auxiliaries may be 
used for this kind of cruising service. 
Against the German kind of submarine block- 
ade of Great Britain is the demonstrated 
fact of its relative inefficiency. A good 
many small merchant ships have indeed been 
sunk, most of them British but a few of them 
neutral. Yet the great movement of freight 

and passenger 





other European |; 
power on account 


of these interfer- 
ences with our 
commerce, ought 


to give some study 
to the contrasting 
facts of the period 
that ended just one 
hundred years ago, 
and then to the 
facts of the period 
that ended just 
fifty years ago. We 
have none of the 
practical griev- 
ances of Jefferson’s 
and Madison’s ad- 
ministrations. On 
the other hand, let 
us remember what 
our own blockade 
of the Southern 
coast meant to 
Great Britain, to 








trafic to and from 
the British islands 
has proceeded 
steadily; so that 
the German sub- 
marine campaign, 
while causing 
dread and anxiety, 
is in no sense hav- 
ing the effect of a 
blockade. Ger- 
many’s recklessness 
in marine warfare 
has been _ illustra- 
ted by the exploits 
of her ranging 
cruisers, in the ear- 
lier part of the 
-war, and by the 
deeds of the two or 
three that have es- 
caped capture. 
Last month, for 
example, the Prinz 
Eitel Friedrich 








France, an d in Photograph by American Press Association 
lesser degree to THE WILLIAM P. FRYE 
Germany For a (American sailing vessel sunk by the German cruiser Prinz 


period of several 

years we cut off the cotton supply upon 
which manufacturing centers in those coun- 
tries had long relied. Our war subjected 
them to terrible hardships. For certain 
mistakes made during the war, England 
paid in cash afterwards, upon the award of 
a tribunal of arbitration. ‘This world war is 
a frightful calamity, to be regretted very pro- 
foundly. ‘The great issues, involving the 
welfare of mankind, must rest heavily upon 
our minds and consciences. We must mini- 
mize our business inconveniences, while pre- 
paring for the exercise of all possible influ- 


Eitel Friedrich) 


steamed unexpect- 
edly into the har- 
bor of Newport 
News for repairs. 
She was a fast passenger ship, converted into 
a cruiser at Tsing-tao, China, when the war 
broke out. She had sunk many merchant 
ships belonging to the Allies, and had also 
been guilty of the shocking offense of send- 
ing a fine American sailing ship, the Wil- 
liam P. Frye, to the bottom of the South 
Atlantic, for no other reason than that the 
Frye was carrying a cargo of wheat, pre- 
sumably for English use. Since it was 
understood that Germany would disavow the 
act and make compensation, there was no 
prospect of diplomatic trouble. 
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“DEVIL TAKE IT, BUT THESE AMERICANS ARE CERTAINLY A SYMPATHETIC PEOPLE!” 
(Supposed to be uttered by the wounded German, after reading the inscription which the cartoonist has put on 


the shell: 


“Brave Germans, we pray for you—Ammunition Factory of Jonathan of America’) 


From Lustige Blatter @ (Berlin) 


Most of our American newspa- 
pers and public men are show- 
ing good sense in their dealing 
with war issues, and are not bothering about 
the ill-tempered attacks upon the United 
States that are appearing with almost equal 
frequency and virulence in the German and 
the English press. There are journalists, 
even in the fighting countries, whose utter- 
ances show something of the reasonableness 
of normal times. But generally speaking, 
the journalism of countries engaged in fierce 
war cannot contribute anything to a sane in- 
ternational public opinion. The attacks of 
some of the English editors upon the United 
States are not worth considering. It would 
have been rather fortunate if the whole tribe 
of English writers of books, pamphlets, and 
newspaper articles upon the war had been 
sent at once to the trenches, along with the 
writers of France. ‘They are the victims of 
a kind of mania, and should not be taken 
seriously. Obviously the same thing is true 
of a number of writers in Germany. The 
soldiers and the men of action are not ma- 
lignant. Ferocity is largely confined to the 
scribblers, who manufacture many of the 
atrocity stories in order to fan the flames of 
hatred. - France sets the better example. 


The Tribe of 
War-time 
|Penmen 


The German journalists and car- 
toonists are making many at- 
tacks upon the United States for 
selling war supplies to the Allies. It is not 
a business that humane Americans are proud 
of. If at the very beginning of the war,— 
before such a decision could have had an 
unneutral bearing —our Government had 
placed an embargo upon arms and war sup- 
plies, we might have had good reason ever 
afterwards to congratulate ourselves. But it 
does not seem feasible to forbid the private 
manufacture and sale of guns as articles of 
commerce, at a time when such a prohibition 
would benefit one side exclusively. President 
Wilson has made this point clear to all who 
have appealed to him. If we had forbidden 
such exports at the beginning, Germany 
would have been somewhat better off, but 
not enough to reckon with. Immense fac- 
tories for small arms would have been quick- 
ly developed across our border in Canada, 
and in one way or another the Allies would 
have obtained their supplies, regardless of 
American factories. The German and Aus- 
trian arms factories have grown rich in the 
business of selling war goods to belligerents 
for decades past. As for American arms, 
Uncle Sam needs them for his own defense. 


/s Selling 
Munitions 
Wrong? 
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Photograph by International News Service, New York 
DISTRIBUTING BREAD TO THE POOR IN VIENNA 


The British determination to 
shut food out of Germany raises 
again the question of Germany’s 
actual condition. We explained in these 
pages last month the reasons why we still 
held to the view that the official care to pro- 
tect food supplies did not indicate starva- 
tion, but quite the contrary. Individuals 
returning from Germany and Austria tell 
us that things have seemed surprisingly nor- 
mal all winter. Senator Beveridge, in a 
brilliant article contributed to Collier’s, re- 
fers to Berlin as showing no signs of dis- 
tress. Mr. Laurvik, whose interesting ex- 
periences in obtaining pictures for the San 
Francisco Exposition are recounted elsewhere 
in this number (see page 462), bears similar 
testimony. He had been in Berlin, for ex- 
ample, three times since the war,—first in 
August, again in September, and finally in 
the middle of February. Even during this 
last visit, when in London and New York 
there were reports of starvation and rioting 
in Berlin, he found life in that city quite nor- 
mal, the restaurants, theaters, and hotels be- 
ing crowded. “There was,” he informed us, 
“plenty of food, at normal prices; only a_ 
few things had been advanced, and those not’ 
over 10 per cent.” He had come almost 
directly from Vienna and Budapest, and 
had found the prices of food hardly as much 
disturbed there by the war as in New York. 
We cannot approve of the English deter- 


Food for Every- 
ody in 
Germany 
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mination to try to keep the German women 
and children from obtaining food from 
abroad in case of need. 
convinced that any dire need exists at pres- 
ent. Everything will depend upon the fruit- 
fulness of this year’s field crops and gardens, 


Again the question of the dura- 
tion of the war has been under 
discussion. Certain English 
financial writers have been predicting a very 
early conclusion of peace. Some American 
authorities believe the war will last till 
Christmas, others until next spring or sum- 
mer, while still others think it may go on 
for several years. Kitchener’s new army is 
supposed to be moving steadily from the 
training camps of England to reserve stations 
in France, in readiness for the aggressive 
spring campaign for the recovery of Bel- 
gium. Germany is reported to have brought 
her soldiers through the winter with unex- 
ampled care for their strength of physique 
and their cheerfulness of spirit. We know 
less now than we seemed to know two 


/s the War 
Nearing lts 
End 
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A GLIMPSE INTO THE FUTURE 


(That is, if the war should really last as long as 
the English believe it will. We shall not allow our- 
selves to be starved out. [The cartoon, showing 
private gardens being turned into food-producing 
areas, is apropos of the report that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph’s palace gardens were to be utilized in 
this fashion]) 

From Kikeriki (Vienna) 
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months ago about the condition of the Rus- 
sian army. ‘The general situation as spring 
opens is well described by Mr. Simonds in 
his contribution this month (see page 435), 
which considers the political as well as the 
inilitary aspects of the struggle. Our many 
readers who follow his articles from month 
to month with unfailing appreciation are 
entitled to know that Mr. Simonds has now 
become associated with Mr. Reid (son of the 
late Ambassador and long-time editor) in 
the editorial conduct of the New York Trib- 
une. In this month’s instalment Mr. Si- 
monds devotes particular attention to what 
he regards as the approaching acquisition of 
Constantinople by the Allies, and to the posi- 
tion of Italy and the smaller neutrals, par- 
ticularly Rumania and Greece. 


As these pages are closed for 
the press, the news indications 
point with increasing probability 
to the early outbreak of war between Italy 
and Austria. Prince von Bilow, as German 
Ambassador at Rome, had for months been 
striving with all his diplomatic skill and 
prestige to keep Italy from going to war. 
The reasons pro and con have been amply 
set forth in earlier numbers of this REviEw. 
Italy’s ambition to acquire the province of 
Trentino, which is naturally Italian territory 
and is wedged between Venetia and Lom- 
bardy, is easy to understand. The province 
of Trieste has also an Italian character as 
respects péople and traditions; but its ‘pos- 
session is not essential to Italy, while on many 
accounts it is very essential to Austria. 
Prince von Biilow has tried to arrange a plan 
that would assure Italy something in case 


Italy's 
Momentous 
Problem 





VON BULOW, AS THE GERMAN -AMBASSADOR TO 
ITALY 
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O) Pach Bros., New York 
THE DUKE OF THE ABRUZZI 
(As an admiral in the Italian navy, Prince Luigi 
Amadeo, Duke of the Abruzzi, has been given com- 
mand of Italy’s fleet of new dreadnoughts) 


of a German victory. But his proposals do 
not go far enough to satisfy Italy, while they 
go much too far to be accepted by Austria. 
Meanwhile the Allies have nothing at all to 
offer Italy in case of their success, unless 
Italy is willing to come to their aid in con- 
quering the Germanic empires and ending 
the war. It is a sad time for the aged Fran- 
cis Joseph, whose Government started the 
European conflagration by its attack upon 
Serbia. He is now facing the imminent 
danger of an attack from Italy, his ally of 
twenty-two years, at the very time when he 
is fighting Russia, the dreaded enemy on ac- 
count of whom he had entered the alliance 
with Germany and Italy. 


If, as seems likely enough, the 
Turkey and Allied fleet should make its way 

through the Dardanelles to Con- 
stantinople, and Italy should enter the war, 
Greece and Rumania could hardly be re- 
strained from endeavoring to seize the lands 
that they covet and regard as rightfully 
theirs. There might follow a somewhat 
speedy elimination of Turkey from the war, 
and Austria in turn might be compelled to 
seek a separate peace. Thus Germany would 
be left to contend alone against enemies im- 
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C) vuuerwood & Underwood, New York 


THE ALLIED FLEET IN THE DARDANELLES, PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE FRENCH BATTLESHIP “ SUFFREN ” 


(This picture represents the British and French battleship fleet in action against forts near the entrance 
of the Dardanelles. For a number of days in March the Allied fleet, led by the English superdreadnought 
Queen Elizabeth, with her 15-inch guns, was reported to be making remarkable progress in reducing the forts 
on both sides of the river-like straits. But the task of going to Constantinople met with obstacles. On_ the 
18th, Turkish mines sank three battleships, the Bouvet [French] and the Ocean and Irresistible [English]. 
Several smaller vessels were reported-as lost, while other battleships were said to have been put out of action by 
shell fire from the forts) 

















Puotograpu by Medem Photo Service ‘ 
A SCENE NEAR THE FRONTIER, BETWEEN RUSSIA AND TURKEY SHOWING THE TEMPORARY CAMP OF GREEK 
AND ARMENIAN REFUGEES 
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mensely superior in resources of all kinds. 
The making of peace would then become a 
question of granting Germany terms that 
could be accepted in preference to prolonging 
her defense to the point of exhaustion and 
ruin. But much awaits Italy’s action. 


pameiias A somewhat curious illustration 
and “Neutral” Was afforded us by the Mexican 

Diplomacy situation last month of the man- 
ner in which war in one country may affect 
millions of people in another. Progreso is 
the chief port of Yucatan. Carranza and 
his enemies were struggling for control in 
that region, and a gunboat had been sent 
there from Vera Cruz to enforce a stoppage 
of exports. It happens that there is only 
one important article of shipment, and that 
is sisal, a grass which furnishes a hemp-like 
fiber from which common twine is made. 
It seems that we import about two hundred 
million pounds a year from Progreso, with 
which. to supply the twine that a million har- 
vesting machines will use for binding the 
sheaves of our wheat, rye, barley, oats, and 
certain other crops. We needed this material 
at once, in order to have it prepared and dis- 
tributed in time for the June harvest that 
begins early in Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Kansas. Secretary Houston realized the 
pressing nature of the emergency, explained 
it to the President, and Carranza was in- 
formed by telegraph that the embargo must 
be lifted. An American cruiser took the 
place of the Mexican gunboat at Progreso, 
and the waiting vessels were rapidly loaded 
with their cargoes of sisal. Circumstances 
alter cases. In the time of our Civil War 
the European governments considered wheth- 
er or not they might demand that we lift 
the blockade and allow them to have a sup- 
ply of cotton. They gave up the idea; but 
the American farmer demands and receives 
his Mexican supply of binding twine. 


The general situation in Mex- 
ico changes too rapidly to be 
followed in any close detail. 
General Carranza for some time past has 
made his capital at Vera Cruz. General 
Villa is the ruler of the north, with his 
headquarters at Chihuahua. The nominal 
Presidents in the “convention” series have 
faded out of sight one after another. Gen- 
eral Obregon, who held Mexico City for 
the Carranza or Constitutionalist element, 
withdrew on March 9 and left a dangerous 
situation. Railway connection with Vera 
Cruz was shut off, and many foreigners of 


Darkest 
Mexico 
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THE PRESIDENT AT WORK, 
TUMULTY 


WITH SECRETARY 


various nationalities at the capital city were 
in grave peril. A well-known American, 
John B. McManus, was murdered in de- 
fending his own home. At this point the 
troops of General Zapata again entered 
Mexico City,—Zapata, as our readers must 
remember, being in alliance with Villa, and 
having a good deal of authority south of the 
capital. In Yucatan the factions have been 
fighting with various fortunes. President 
Wilson gave renewed attention to Mexico 
last month, and secured the consent of all 
leaders for the withdrawal of foreigners 
from Mexico City under the auspices of the 
United States. About 5 per cent. of the 
Mexican population is under arms and en- 
gaged in the business of rapine, robbery, and 
general devastation at the expense of the 
other 95 per cent. and of all foreign inter- 
ests. The pretext that these people are 
fighting for liberty or for principles of any 
kind can no longer be entertained. 


There is more of opinionated 
comment than of ascertained 
fact in the newspaper talk about 
the designs of Japan against China. It is 
not wise to assume that Japan is deliberately 
taking advantage of Europe’s struggle to 
tear up all the agreements, to which she her- 
self was a party, respecting the integrity of 
China and the equal rights of commercial 
nations to do business with the Chinese. 
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Japan has demanded a time extension of the 
lease under which she occupies Port Ar- 
thur, and has been seeking various railway 
and mining concessions. England and Rus- 
sia have interests that would be affected if 
Japanese demands upon China were too 
sweeping or monopolistic. We are in no 
manner concerned, except for the broad and 
impartial doctrine of the “open door” that 
Japan has heretofore joined us in supporting. 


Upon the expiration of the Six- 
Two Years of ty-third Congress, on March 4, 

it was definitely stated that Pres- 
ident Wilson would not call the new Sixty- 
fourth Congress for an extra session. It 
was also announced, however, that the Pres- 
ident would give up his plan of an early 
visit to the Pacific Coast and would devote 
several weeks to a close and uninterrupted 
consideration of foreign problems and _poli- 
cies. With the 4th of March he had com- 
pleted the first half of his term of. office. 
Mr. Burton, the retiring Senator from Ohio, 
who is well qualified to speak for the best 
element of the Republican party, declared 
in New York on March 18 that President 
Wilson’s course in relation to the European 
war had been wholly praiseworthy. He also 
commended the President for non-interven- 
tion in Mexico, although he regarded the 
Administration’s theory of a Mexican solu- 
tion,—through favoring one faction as 
against the other,—as having been wholly 
mistaken. We are in the midst of world 
affairs of great magnitude, and must avoid 
cavil and dissension in so far as possible. 


The most serious criticism, per- 
haps, of the President is that he 
has worked through party, at a 
time when all other countries are ignoring 
party lines; and that he thinks and acts in 
comparative isolation and solitude, under 
conditions which might seem to have re- 
quired the advice and counsel of the most 
experienced representatives of all sections 
and elements in the nation. His partisan 
speech in January at Indianapolis was se- 
verely criticized, and his forcing Congress 
into the most serious deadlock in its history 
over the Ship Purchase bill, last month, was 
ill-judged, because to have won the fight 
would have been too costly a victory. It 
would have exhibited his power to force his 
own judgment as against a strongly prepon- 
derant public sentiment. As we remarked 
last month, such a measure as the Ship Pur- 
chase bill could only be justified upon the 


Some 
Criticisms 
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ground that it was commonly accepted, 
without party divisions, as a necessary meth- 
od of meeting an emergency. 


In the last days of the session, 
the appropriation bills were the 
sole absorbing interest, and all 
were passed except the Post Office and In- 
dian bills, which were carried over because 
of disagreement about certain details. The 
country was particularly concerned about the 
Naval bill, which, as finally passed, provided 
for two additional dreadnoughts, six destroy- 
ers, two sea-going submarines, sixteen coast- 
defense submarines, and a million dollars for 
the development of the navy’s aeroplane ser- 
vice. The bill provides for a naval reserve 
of honorably discharged seamen, and makes 
some changes in official organization and 
rank, If the world should recover sanity 
and provide for permanent peace, these au- 
thorized warships would be superfluous long 
before they could be completed. At the pres- 
ent rate of proceeding, it takes five or six 
years to get an American dreadnought into 
commission after the money has been appro- 
priated. Thus the Pennsylvania, which is 
the largest of our ships now in the water, 
was launched last month. It will presum- 
ably take at least another year to equip and 
complete her, and her keel was laid three 
years ago,—some time having previously 
elapsed in completing plans and letting con- 
tracts. In England and Germany they build 
dreadnoughts in about a quarter of the time 
that we allow. The total appropriations for 
the two years of the Sixty-third Congress 
have amounted, in round figures, to $2,231,- 
000,000. Probably 20 per cent. is wasted. 


The 
Naval 
Bill 


President Wilson took ample 
time to select members of the 
Federal Trade Commission that 
is to supervise the methods of interstate in- 
dustrial corporations, somewhat after the an- 
alogy of the railroad supervision exercised 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and the banking and currency functions of 
the Federal Reserve Board. ‘The new com- 
mission absorbs the functions of the Bureau 
of Corporations in the Department of Com- 
merce; and the head of that bureau, Hon. 
Joseph E. Davies of Wisconsin, becomes one 
of the five members. The second in the list 
is Edward N. Hurley, who has been presi 
dent of the Illinois Manufacturers Associa: 
tion and identified with the regular Demo- 
cratic organization of his State. The third 
is Hon. William J. Harris of Georgia, who 
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THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


(Whose business it will be to regulate trusts and 


industrial corporations, superseding the Bureau of Cor- 


porations, and relieving the Department of Justice of its preliminary inquisitorial functions as regards the en- 


forcement of the Sherman anti-trust law. 
and William J. Harris. Standing, are: 


William H. 
was active as chairman of the Democratic 
State Committee in supporting Mr. Wilson’s 
candidacy, and was afterwards made Direc- 
tor of the Census. Fourth in the list is Wil- 
liam H. Parry, of Seattle, Wash., formerly 
editor of the Post-Intelligencer, manager of 
a ship-building plant, and a very active citi- 
zen. The last name is that of Mr. George 
Rublee, accredited to New Hampshire, al- 
though he came originally from Milwaukee 
and has in recent years practised law in 
New York City as a member of ex-Senator 
Spooner’s firm. The legal and practical 
qualifications of the board seem to be well 
assured. It will have to feel its way by de- 
grees into a useful kind of service to the 
country. 


ran iiiaii On March 4, hearings began in 

Roads Ask for Chicago before Winthrop M. 

Daniels, a member of the Inter- 

state Commerce Commission, in the matter 
of the request of the Western railroads for 
an increase in freight rates. Forty-one roads, 
operating about 98,000 miles of track in the 

April—? 


Seated, from left to right, are: 


Edward N. Hurley, Joseph E. Davies, 


Parry and George Rublee) 


western and southern States, had petitioned 
the Commission for an increase in rates on 
grain, live stock, meat and packing-house 
products, fertilizer, hay, coal, coke, fruit, and 
certain other commodities. The railroad rep- 
resentatives estimated that the proposed ad- 
vances would add $10,000,000 yearly to the 
net income of the western transportation 
lines. The State Commissioners who are op- 
posing the increases filed statements attempt- 
ing to show that the advances would result 


in $70,000,000 of increased income. 


The arguments now put forth 
by the western roads do not dif- 
fer materially from those pre- 
sented to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion last autumn by the eastern lines. The 
railroad statisticians point to the increases in 
wage scales amounting in 1914 alone, in the 
case of the forty-one railroads represented at 
Chicago, to $85,000,000, as compared with 
the scale of wages obtaining in 1900. Dur- 
ing the same period taxes rose from $14,000,- 


000 to $42,000,000, or about 191 per cent. 


The Plea of 
the 
Railroads 
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These factors, together with the markedly 
higher cost of equipment and supplies, the 
cost of new terminals and of legislative re- 
quirements for safety and service, brought it 
about that in the year 1914 these western 
roads earned in net income only 3.8 per cent. 
on the cost of their road and equipment, 
which in that year stood on their books at 


$5,078,000,000. 


The railroad representatives 
point to their present difficulty 
in raising the money which they 
must have to meet outstanding obligations 
and to make improvements and extensions. 
A business showing a return of only 3.8 per 
cent. on the cost of the plant is clearly not 
one which will attract investors. Thus, 
whereas these roads have been accustomed in 
better times to borrow money at an interest 
cost of from 31% to 5 per cent., they are now 
forced to pay 7 per cent. or more to per- 
suade capital to go into so unremunerative 
an industry. A very serious result of the 
situation is the inability of the roads to use 
issues of stock to capitalize their extensions 
and betterments. Capital being too wary to 
purchase partnership in a business showing 
such low earnings, the only resort left is the 
bond and note issues at high interest rates, 
and thus it has come that the ratio of stocks 
to total capital liabilities has fallen from 46 
per cent. in 1901 to 38 per cent. in 1914, 
while in the same period the ratio of bonds 
to total capital has risen from 54 per cent. to 
63 per cent. Every student and observer of 
railroad organization and finance recognizes 
that this tendency of capitalization toward a 
preponderance of bonded indebtedness is the 
most serious of danger signals. The spokes- 
men for the railways appearing at Chicago 
add that twenty-nine of them must this year 
borrow over $100,000,000 to take care of 
maturing obligations, and that the total 
money necessary, merely for this purpose of 
satisfying maturing debts, is $423,000,000 in 


the next seven years. 


Effect on Credit 
and Service 


In March, the Supreme Court 
handed down its decision in a 
North Dakota case which, while 
not of great pecuniary moment in itself, is of 
distinct importance to the railroads. The 
Court decided that a State cannot make a 
rate on a particular class of traffic so low 
that the railroad fails to make a reasonable 
profit on that class, even if it can be success- 
fully maintained that the road receives a 
satisfactory net income from the total of its 


Encouraging 
Decisions for 
Railroads 
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operations. In another case decided in 
March, the Supreme Court denied the right 
of the State of West Virginia to enforce the 
two-cent-a-mile passenger rate on the ground 
that it did not result in a reasonable profit 
to the carrier on that particular item of its 
business. The railroad world and the finan- 
cial community were cheered by these evi- 
dences that the transportation systems of the 
country have in their present critical situa- 
tion a sympathetic hearing in the highest 
tribunal. The two decisions were added to 
the encouragement of the recent rate increase 
in the east, the referendum vote in Missouri 
favoring the repeal of the full crew law, the 
vigorous and intelligent work toward the re- 
peal of full and extra crew laws in New 
York and other States, the hopeful outlook 
for an increase in rates on the western roads, 
and evidences that leaders of both great po- 
litical parties are coming to recognize that 
the railroad situation is critical. 


the United 1 August, the first month of the 

States a European war, exports from the 
Creditor Nation ynited States were smaller than 
imports by some $20,000,000, leaving this 
country in debt to foreigners by that amount. 
Since August an exporting movement has 
been in progress, stimulated by the unprece- 
dented demand of Europe for our foodstuffs, 
for cotton, and for supplies and munitions of 
war, that has brought about results unprece- 
dented in the history of our foreign trade, 
and which, if continued in‘ anything like 
their present proportions, will establish this 
country securely in the position of a creditor 
nation. For the four months following Aug- 
ust, the adverse balance of trade was turned 
by the rapidly arising volume of exports, 
aided by the decrease in importations, into a 
favorable balance of $153,000,000 for the 
period. But the really stupendous change 
has come in the last three months. For De- 
cember, January, and February, the excess of 
exports over imports in favor of the United 
States reaches the record figures of $411,- 
000,000. In the middle of March there 
seemed to be no signs of a falling off in this 
mighty export trade or of the net balance in 
favor of the United States. This favorable 
balance was, indeed, for the second week in 
March no less than $47,000,000, establish- 
ing a week’s record for the history of the 
nation. It is estimated by conservative fin- 
anciers that in the calendar year we may well 
send to foreign countries goods of a value 
more than $1,000,000,000 in excess of the 
value of the goods they send to us. 
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With the other nations of the 
earth owing us for a single year 
a billion dollars,—being the dif- 
ference between the value of the goods we 
export and the value of the goods they send 
us,—people are asking whether New York 
is to become the financial clearing house of 
the world in place of London, as one of the 
indirect results of the great war. It is true 
that over against the huge balance of trade 
in our favor, as it is now forecasted, there 
must be set certain factors which do not 
appear on the surface and which cannot be 
calculated so definitely as the figures of ex- 
ports and imports. These “invisible factors” 
are the expenditures of Americans’ abroad, 
money sent out of the country by relatives 
and friends, freight and insurance charges 
on the imports, funds carried out of this 
country by emigrants, and returns upon for- 
eign investments in this country. It happens 
to be true in the present situation that in 
the face of the totally unprecedented excess 
of exports, these invisible factors to be de- 
ducted from our favorable balance are 
smaller than ever before. Obviously the ex- 
penditures of the American travelers abroad 
will be negligible this year, and funds car- 
ried out by emigrants will be at ebb tide. 
Sir George Paish has estimated that the item 
of freight and insurance charges is probably 
not more than $25,000,000. Competent 
statisticians have put our annual net return 
on indebtedness abroad at $300,000,000,— 
from which a deduction of $50,000,000 
should be made for returns on American cap- 
ital employed in foreign countries. Adding 
to these offsetting items the remittances to 
Europe by relatives and friends of the la- 
borers, the statisticians figure that from the 
face figure of our favorable balance there 
should be deducted perhaps $500,000,000. 
On this basis we should for 1915 have a 
final net balance in our favor of more than 


a half billion dollars. 


“Invisible 
Factors”’ 


How wip Lhis does not, however, allow 
ow Will a 
Europe Settle for the return from foreigners of 
with Us? our securities which they have 
held and now sell back to us. The total 
of our securities held abroad is generally 
estimated to be about $6,000,000,000; it is 
certain that during the last few months a 
considerable fraction of this great total of 
bonds and stocks has been sold back to Am- 
ericans, although the situation is too compli- 
cated to determine just how much. But at 
any rate it is difficult to see how Europe will 
settle her growing balance of indebtedness 
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to America in any other way than by return- 
ing yet more of these securities. The sum- 
mary way of settling the current debt would 
be by sending gold to New York; but in 
the first place, the countries at war will not 
give it up, and in the second place, it would 
not be desirable from our point of view, as 
we have a plethora of gold at present. 


Pana nre the Whether or not New York is 
World's Money destined to take its place perma- 

Market nently as the financial center of 
the world, it is very plainly now the place 
to which foreign nations are turning to ob- 
tain emergency funds and credits. In the 
past two months, loans have been made in 
New York to Argentina, Switzerland, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Germany, Canada, and other 
countries. ‘The supply of gold in the United 
States is at a record figure, and money is 
loaned readily on demand at 2 per cent. or 
less. It is expected that before the end of 
the war a large volume of government se- 
curities of the warring powers will be sold 
in this country, bearing rates of interest that 
would have seemed out of all reason only 
a short year ago. 


iat Wheat was not the smallest con- 


Watching the tributor to the enormous trade 
balance in favor of the United 

States, noted in the preceding paragraphs. 
So late as the middle of March the demand 
from Europe for the cereal had shown no 
signs of diminishing, and every day was 
showing on the average a million bushels 
starting across the Atlantic. When the news 
came in the latter part of February that the 
Allies had made a successful attack on the 
forts at the mouth of the Dardanelles, and 
as the impression grew through the follow- 
ing days that the forcing of the historic straits 
was imminent, apprehension that Russia’s 
bottled-up stores of grain would soon come 
from the Black Sea to swamp the market 
led to a sensational fall in the prices of 
grain. The first week in March showed a 
loss of more than thirty cents a bushel from 
the highest price. Further consideration of 
the world situation as regards wheat and 
cereal foodstuffs generally has evidently led 
dealers and financiers to some skepticism con- 
cerning any swamping of the markets by 
Russian wheat. It has been pointed out that 
last year’s crop was a short one in Russia, 
and in Hungary and Rumania as well; that 
in fact, the United States was the only coun- 
try which produced an unusually large yield. 
This, taken with the inevitable larger de- 
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Photograph by American ress Associauon, New York 
DR. WALTER F. RITTMAN 


(The Government chemist who has discovered new 
processes for producing gasolene, dyestuffs, and ex- 
plosives from petroleum) 


mands of war times and with the proba- 
bility that the Russian government would 
discourage any immense movement outward 
of important foodstuffs, refocussed attention 
on the continued current demand for ship- 
ments from America, and brought the price 
of wheat by the second week of March near- 
ly back to the high figures of the year. 


It is estimated that during the 

The Government 
and past five years the number of 
Gasolené motor vehicles in use in this 
country has more than quadrupled, having 
reached 1,500,000. The consumption of gas- 
olene by these vehicles is enormous and when 
added to the requirements for exportation 
and for other purposes, it makes a total an- 
nual demand very nearly equalling the pres- 
ent production of 25,000,000 gallons. It is 
well known that the supply has not been 
increasing as rapidly as the demand and this 
fact made doubly welcome the recent an- 
rouncement by Secretary Lane, of the In- 
terior Department, that Dr. Walter F. Ritt- 
man, chemical engineer of the Bureau of 
Mines, had discovered a process that will 
greatly increase the output of gasolene from 
petroleum. This process will utilize not only 
crude oil, but residues remaining from former 
distillations by the old process, and even the 
oils from the California fields, which have 
heretofore yielded practically no gasolene. 
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The independent refiners of the country, by 
taking advantage of this new process, will be 
able to compete in the manufacture of gas- 
olene with the Standard Oil Company, which 
controls the only patents in this industry that 
have been shown to be commercially profit- 
able. Dr. Rittman’s discovery will be pat- 
ented in the name of the Government in or- 
der to prevent monopoly, and it will be made 
immediately available to all responsible man- 
ufacturers. 


Secretary Lane made known, at 
the same time, the discovery of 
another important chemical proc- 
ess, also by Dr. Rittman. This includes the 
manufacture from crude petroleum of toluol 
and benzol, which have heretofore been ob- 
tained from coal tar, and are important bases 
for the manufacture of dye-stuffs and high 
explosives. Germany’s long preéminence in 
these industries has been accepted by Ameri- 
can manufacturers almost as a matter of 
course, and there are still many chemists who 
firmly believe that if any process for the 
cheapening of dye-stuffs were practicable, 
some German would long ago have found it. 
Yet Dr. Rittman’s experiments seem to show 
that his method of obtaining toluol and ben- 
zol from petroleum may become more eco- 
nomical than the German method of obtain- 
ing these products from coal tar, since Dr. 
Rittman not only makes the toluol and ben- 
zol, but, at the same time, produces gaso- 
lene in quantities, which itself has a distinct 
value, and may aid materially in paying the 
cost of the manufacture. This process, like 
that for gasolene, was worked out by Dr. 
Rittman at the laboratories of Columbia Uni- 
versity, which had been placed at the dis- 
posal of the Government. It is open to 
manufacturers generally, and it is stated that 
two companies, one an independent oil con- 
cern, and the other a large gun-powder man- 
ufactory, will adopt both this and the gaso- 
lene process immediately. It is a significant 
fact that industrial needs so important as 
these should be met through Government re- 
search conducted and brought to fruition for 
the benefit of all the people. 


Dye-Stuffs 
and 


Explosives 


* The demand for minimum wage 
Minimum Wage je 
andthe laws, which, two years ago, be- 
Labor Unions Came insistent in many of the 
States, has been so modified that the bills in- 
troduced in this year’s legislatures do not, as 
a rule, give the proposed commissions power 
to fix arbitrarily the rates of wages as is 
now done in the States of California, Oregon, 
and Washington. At a recent meeing held 
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under the auspices of the Mini- 
mum Wage Commission of the 
National Civic Federation in New 
York City, most of the speakers 
strongly opposed minimum wage 
laws, but Mrs. Charles F. Edson, 
of the California Industrial Wel- 
fare Commission, asserted that the 
effect of the mandatory legislation 
in the Pacific Coast States had 
been good, and cited the statistics 
of department stores to prove the 
truth of her statements. Other 
speakers challenged the economic 
soundness of the minimum wage 
and a representative of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor declared 


























that the union minimum was at 
least twice what was proposed in 
States which had minimum wage 
laws. The labor unions in Cali- 
fornia opposed the legislation, but 
the people sustained it by a referendum vote 
of 84,000 majority. | 


The bill under discussion in the 
New York legislature provides 
for a State Wage Commission 
to investigate the wages of women and minors 
in industries which are believed to be under- 
paying them, to define living wages for such 
employees, and to give publicity to its find- 
ings. Subsidiary wage boards are to be ap- 
pointed which will be representative of em- 
ployers, employees, and the general public. 
These boards will agree upon minimum wage 
rates which are recommended to be put into 
effect gradually in case the conditions of any 
particular industry should not permit their 
immediate adoption, and the findings of these 
boards are to be made public. There is no 
provision in the New York bill for enforcing 
the Commission’s recommendation. The 
main purpose of the measure seems to be to 
determine what is a living wage for women 
and minors, and when once this is done, pub- 
lic opinion is relied upon to see that the 
proper wage is paid. 


Proposed 
New York 
Commission 


Regarding the so-called Sea- 

The i i P ° 

Seamen's men’s bill, which was passed in 
aw 


the closing hours of Congress 
and approved by President Wilson, there 
are conflicting views. In that provision 
which makes the new law applicable to all 
ships leaving the ports of the United States, 
whether flying our flag or another, the meas- 
ure is distinctly radical, and has been 
thought by some to threaten international 
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WILLIAM H. THOMPSON 


Democrat Republican 


THE PRINCIPAL CANDIDATES FOR MAYOR IN CHICAGO 


complications. At any rate, its regulations 
go far beyond those of foreign countries with 
which we have commercial treaties, and it 
is possible that in some points it will be 
found to controvert those treaties. This, 
however, may be said for the law: It gives 
the common sailor on our merchant ships 
for the first time in our history a fair chance. 
It does away with such inhumanities as in- 
voluntary servitude at sea, flogging, and ar- 
rest and imprisonment for desertion. It re- 
quires for the crews of merchant vessels 
comfortable and decent quarters, hospital 
accommodations, and reasonable standards as 
to food and pay. The law also makes pro- 
vision for greatly increasing the safety of 
travel at sea in the matter of life-boats and 
life-rafts. 


Traction affairs and social con- 
ditions are perennial issues in 
Chicago municipal elections,— 
although less conspicuous and vital now than 
at several periods during the last fifteen or 
twenty years. It is not a novel condition, 
either, which brings forward the names of 
Mr. Lorimer and Mr. Sullivan quite as fre- 
quently as the names of the candidates them- 
selves. The various factions among the Re- 
publicans and Democrats adjusted their dif- 
ferences soon after the primaries, and the 
nominees have seemed to receive the united 
support of their respective party organiza- 
tions. The fusion movement, which was 
much discussed early in the year, failed to 
materialize; and Congressman Thompson, 
after looking the situation over on his return 


Chicago's 
Mayoralty 
Campaign 
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THE LATE CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 


from Washington, decided not to head a 
Progressive ticket. At the election on April 
6, therefore, the voters will have merely to 
decide between the records and claims of 
the Democratic candidate, Mr. Robert M. 
Sweitzer, and the Republican, Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Thompson. 


The Hon. Charles Francis 
Charles ; ° 
Francis Adams, who died at his Massa- 
Adams 


chusetts home on March 19, at 
the age of eighty years, was the great-grand- 
son of the second President of the United 
States and the grandson of the sixth. More- 
over, he was further associated with the cur- 
rent of American history by the fact that his 
father was our Minister to England during 
the critical Civil War period, and rendered 
services in that capacity which rank in im- 
portance with those of more than one of our 
Presidents. In the fourth generation of this 
remarkable Massachusetts family, Charles 
Francis, who has just died, was a worthy 
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heir to the intellectual distinction of his 
forebears. A graduate of Harvard, he served 
throughout the Civil War in the Union 
army, rising from first-lieutenant to colonel 
and brevet brigadier-general of volunteers. 
After the war he was active in railroad 
building and management, becoming presi- 
dent of the Union Pacific, and as a member 
of the Massachusetts Board of Railroad 
Commissioners for a decade he was a pioneer 
in the form of railroad regulation which the 
State commission represents. In his latter 
years Mr. Adams gave much time to his- 
torical writing and lecturing. The biography 
of his father, including an exhaustive review 
of Civil War diplomacy between the United 
States and Great Britain, was the most con- 
sequential of his writings, but his contribu- 
tions to current discussions were frequent 
and always commanded attention. The 
American reading public will not soon forget 
his scoring of pension abuses and other gov- 
ernmental evils. As recently as last Decem- 
ber we quoted in this Review from Mr. 
Adams’ letter to President Wilson on the 
subject of railroad rate-regulation. The lit- 
erary power and dignity of a distinguished 
line of writers were well exemplified in this 
honored New Englander. 


Last month we alluded in these 
pages to the consideration of the 
prohibition question by various 
State legislatures. During recent weeks the 
measures that were then under consideration 
have been finally acted upon. In _ Iowa, 
Arkansas, Idaho, and Utah the legislators 
have recognized the demands of their con- 
stituents, and have adopted statewide pro- 
hibition laws which become effective next 
year without further action. In Montana, 
South Dakota, and Vermont the legislatures 
have agreed to submit the question to the 
voters. Minnesota, which is almost entirely 
“wet” territory, has adopted a local-option 
measure after a fight lasting twenty-six years. 
The anti-saloon leaders believe that under 
this law at least thirty counties will soon 
vote “dry.” The saloon is now forbidden 
in eighteen States; and it is worthy of note 
that in nine of those States the prohibitory 
laws have been adopted within the past six 
months. 


Neu 
Prohibition 
States 
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SOME PICTORIAL ASPECTS 
OF THE WAR 
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Photograph by Medem Photo Service 
FRENCH SOLDIERS, EXCHANGED AND RELEASED FROM DETENTION CAMPS IN GERMANY, ARRIVING IN 
SWITZERLAND ON THEIR WAY HOME TO FRANCE 














Photograph by Medem Photo Service 
A DETACHMENT OF GERMAN WAR PRISONERS OF FRANCE, WHO HAVE BEEN EXCHANGED AND ARE BEING 
TAKEN THROUGH SWITZERLAND ON THEIR WAY BACK TO THE FATHERLAND 
[407] 
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Photograph by American Press Association, New York 
ENGLISH SOLDIERS DRAWING THEIR BOILED AND FILTERED DRINKING WATER—AN INSTANCE OF THE 
CARE BEING TAKEN OF THE HEALTH OF THE MEN AT THE FRONT 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


THE INTERIOR EQUIPMENT OF A GERMAN HOSPITAL CAR 
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Photograph by Medem Photo Service 
A NEW VILLAGE AT THE WAR FRONT CONSTRUCTED BY FRENCH SOLDIERS. THEFIRST SHACK ON THE RIGHT 
IS THAT OF THE RED CROSS DOCTOR 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
INTERIOR OF A GERMAN KITCHEN CAR, SHOWING ITS MODEL EQUIPMENT 
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Photograph by American Press Association, New York 


A VIEW OF BRUSA, THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF TURKEY, WHICH MAY AGAIN BECOME THE SEAT OF THE 
OTTOMAN GOVERNMENT 


Brusa, in Asia Minor, lies about sixty miles south of Constantinople. The city 
had long flourished as a seat of royalty even before it became the early capital of Tur- 
key. It has dwindled in population since its ancient glory as an abiding place of Kings 
and Sultans. Here are splendid mosques and tombs of great historical and architectural 
interest, as well as important silk and carpet industries. The modern section of Brusa 
has clean streets and good roads. In the town are an American mission and school and 
also a British orphanage. Brusa has always been regarded as the place of refuge to which 
the Turks could retreat in case Constantinople should be too sorely threatened. 
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TURKISH TROOPS ENCAMPED IN THE DESERT 
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THE BRITISH BATTLESHIP “OCEAN” SUNK BY A MINE IN THE DARDANELLES 
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TWO OTHER MINE VICTIMS—THE FRENCH “BOUVET” (LEFT), AND THE BRITISH “IRRESISTIBLE” (RIGHT) 




















y AND STILL A LONG WAY FROM THE SUEZ CANAL 
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Photograph by American Press Association 


THE NEW BRITISH SUPERDREADNOUCHT, “QUEEN ELIZABETH,” IN ACTION IN THE. DARDANELLES 











_ THE OPERATION OF MINE-SWEEPING, NOW BEING CARRIED ON IN THE DARDANELLES TO CLEAR THE WAY 
TO CONSTANTINOPLE FOR THE ALLIED FLEETS 
































© Underwood & Underwood, New York 
THE “SUFFREN,” FLAGSHIP OF THE FRENCH FLEET IN TURKISH WATERS 
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Photograph by Medem Photo Service 
A RUMANIAN CAMP ON THE FRONTIER FACING AUSTRIA 


Photograph by Press Illustrating Co. 
HUNGARIAN GENDARMES GUARDING THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN BORDER TOWARD RUMANIA 











RECORD OF EVENTS IN THE WAR 


(From February 18 
The Last Part of February 


February 18——The German decree relating to 
‘warfare by submarines and mines against mer- 
chant ships in the waters around Great Britain 
becomes effective. 

Germany, replying to the American note re- 
garding the maritime war zone, disclaims all re- 
sponsibility for such accidents and their conse- 
quences as result to neutral vessels. 

Two German Zeppelin airships are wrecked 
near the Danish coast while flying over the North 
Sea during a gale. 

February 19.—Great Britain replies to the 
American protest (February 16) on the detention 
of the Wilhelmina—an American ship carrying 
wheat to a German port,—affirming its intention 
to send the case to a prize court. 

Great Britain replies ‘to the American note 
(February 12) concerning the use of the United 
States flag bv British merchant vessels; the use 
of neutral flags is upheld as a princivle of inter- 
national law, but assurance is given that the 
British Government has no intention of advising 
their general use. 

The opening of the Italian Parliament is ac- 
companied by scenes of disorder in the streets, 
by mobs demanding intervention on the side of 
the Allies and the recovery of Trente and Trieste 
from Austria. 

A Rumanian report declares that the Russians 
have evacuated all of Bukowina. 

February 19-20. A large fleet of British and 
French warships bombards the Turkish forts 
guarding the entrance to the Dardanelles, out- 
ranging the forts and causing considerable dam- 
age without themselves being hit. 

February 20.—The American steamship Evelyn, 
nearing Bremen with a cargo of cotton from 
New York, is sunk by a mine in the North Sea 
near the mouth of the Ems. 

The German pursuit from East Prussia has 
been halted by the Russians at the fortress of 
Ossowetz; the German offensive movement en- 
tirely cleared East Prussia of the enemy. 

An Italian report declares that Austria has 
ordered landowners to sow immediately every 
available piece of ground with spring wheat. 


February 23.—A second United States vessel,— 
the Carib, a cotton-carrier bound from Charleston 
to Bremen,—is sunk in the North Sea, presumably 
by a mine. 

It is learned that half a Bengalese regiment 
mutinied at Singapore on February 15, killing 35 
persons, among them 8 officers and 14 civilians. 

February 24.—Przasnysz, a strategic point in 
Russian Poland, north of Warsaw, is stormed and 
captured by the Germans. 

The end of the first week of Germany’s sub- 
marine and mine warfare against British ship- 
ping finds a total of eight British ships de- 
stroyed, besides two Norwegian and one British; 
two other Norwegian and two American ships 
were sunk outside the German war zone. 


to March 19, 1915) 


Germany declares that the cargo of the Wilhel- 
mina (detained by the British), as well as other 
food shipments from America, would not be sub- 
ject to government regulations and would not be 
used for the army or the navy. 

Austria, it is reported from Vienna, takes over 
all stocks of rye, barley, maize, and flour products, 
and will undertake the distribution of bread in 
various districts. 

The French destroyer Dague is sunk by an 
Austrian mine off the port of Antivari, Monte- 
negro. 

February 25.—The fleet of British and French 
warships resumes its attempt to force the Darda- 
nelles, and completely reduces the four forts at 
the entrance. : 

Sir Edward Grey, Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs, states in the House of Commons that the 
British Government is in sympathy with Russia’s 
aspirations regarding an outlet to the sea via 
Constantinople and the Dardanelles. 


February 27.—The cotton freighter Dacia (re- 
cently transferred from German ownership to 
American) is seized in the English Channel by a 
French cruiser; the legality of the transfer will 
be passed upon by a French prize court. 

A Russian official statement announces that 
Przasnysz has been recaptured. 

Admiral von Pohl, Chief of the Admiralty 
Staff, is selected to command the German fleet, 
succeeding Admiral von Ingenhol. 

The German federal council adopts the pre- 
liminary budget estimates, including $2,510,500,- 
000 for war purposes and $830,750,000 for ordi- 
nary expenditures. 

A German statement describes an advance of 
four miles over a front thirteen miles long, 
against the French forces in the Vosges. 


The First Week of March 


March 1.—A formal statement of the policy of 
Great Britain and France, in retaliation against 
Germany’s submarine “blockade,” is made by Pre- 
mier Asquith in the British House of Commons; 
it is the Allies’ intention “to prevent commodi- 
ties of any kind from reaching or leaving Ger- 
many.” 

The British House of Commons unanimously 
appropriates $1,435,000,000 for war purposes, 
bringing the total authorization up to $3,235,- 
000,000. 

The French Government estimates that there 
are 1,880,000 Germans facing the French, British, 
and Belgians on the western front, and 2,080,000 
Germans and Austrians opposed to the Russians 
in the east. 

March 2.—Germany, in reply to informal in- 
quiries from the United States (February 22), 
offers extensive modifications in its submarine war- 
fare against shipping if Great Britain will re- 
cede from certain positions it has taken. 

The Russian cruiser Askold joins the fleet of 
British and French warships bombarding the 
forts at the Dardanelles. 
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© Underwood & Underwood, New York 


A SCENE OF WAR AND PEACE IN FRANCE : THE ARMORED AUTOMOBILE PASSES THE BOY WORKING IN THE FIELDS 


Five Austrian warships bombard Antivari, the 
Montenegrin seaport. 

March 3.—British troops at the head of the 
Persian Gulf are attacked by Turks and hostile 
Persian tribesmen; the British report that they 
successfully repulsed superior numbers. 

March 4.—The German submarine U-8 is sunk 
by British destroyers in the English Channel, the 
crew of 29 being rescued. 

The Russian army occupies Stanislau, in Ga- 
licia, and reports the Austrian army as continuing 
to retreat. 

The German Zeppelin airship L-8 is destroyed 
(according to a Dutch report) by contact with 
trees in Belgium. 

March 5.—The British Admiralty announces 
that an examination of the steamer Thordis con- 
firms the statement of her captain and crew that 
she rammed and sank a German submarine on 
February 28. 

Three of the largest British battleships begin an 
attack on the principal forts on the European 
side of the narrows in the Dardanelles; the 
British East Indian squadron opens an attack on 
the Turkish port of Smyrna. 

March 6.—Premier Eleutherios Venizelos of 
Greece resigns; his program for entering the 
war on the side of the Allies was opposed by 
King Constantine. 

The British superdreadnought Queen Elizabeth 
(recently commissioned) shells two of the Darda- 
nelles forts by indirect fire across the Gallipoli 


peninsula, at a range of 1114 miles. 


The Second Week of March 


March 8.—Details are published in Paris of 
the loans to be made by Great Britain, France, 
and Russia to Belgium, Servia, Greece, and Mon- 
tenegro, amounting to $270,000,000. 

March 9.—The British army, supported by 
French heavy artillery, makes an important ad- 


vance against the Germans, capturing the village 
.of Neuve Chapelle in northern France. 

Three British merchant ships are sunk by German 
submarines at different points off the English coast. 

The British Admiralty publishes figures show- 
ing that from January 21 to March 3 German 
submarines torpedoed and sank 15 steamers, out 
of a total of 8734 vessels which arrived at or 
departed from British ports. 

A new peace cabinet is formed in Greece, 
headed by Demetrios Ghounaris; the Chamber of 
Deputies is prorogued for a month (probably to be 
then dissolved), in order to prevent the overthrow 
of the ministry. 

March 10.—The German converted cruiser 
Prinz Eitel Friedrich enters Hampton Roads for 
repairs, after a seven-months’ commerce-destroying 
voyage from Tsing-tao, China; among the eleven 
merchant vessels destroyed was the William P. 
Frye, an American sailing ship bound from Seattle 
to Queenstown, England, sunk on February 27, 
on the ground that her cargo of wheat was 
contraband. 

The German submarine U-72 is rammed and 
sunk by the British destroyer Ariel. 

March 11.—The British auxiliary cruiser 
Bavano is torpedoed by a German submarine near 
the North Channel. 


March 13.—Reports are received of the sink- 
ing, within three days, of seven British and one 
French steamer, by German submarines or mines 
in waters around the British Isles. 


The Third Week of March 


March 14.—The German cruiser Dresden 
(which escaped during the engagement off the 
Falkland Islands), is cornered and sunk by three 
British cruisers near Juan Fernandez Island, off 
the Chilean coast. 


March 15.—The British Government issues an 
Order in Council defining and putting into effect 
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the policy of reprisal against Germany; declara- 
tion is made of the intention of the Allies to exer- 
cise the privilege of confiscating or requisitioning 
the cargo of any merchant vessel if the goods are 
of enemy destination or origin. 

Great Britain refuses to agree to the American 
proposals (February 22) for a solution of the 
controversy with Germany over merchant vessels. 

The Russians besieging the Austrian fortress of 
Przemysl carry by assault heights within rifle 
range of the forts protecting the city. 

March 17.—Chancellor Lloyd George announces 
that the British Government has decided to organ- 
ize the industries of the country for the purpose of 
increasing the output of ammunition; the step vir- 
tually means Government direction. 


March 18.—The State Department at Wash- 
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ington announces that arrangements have been 
concluded by which the United States will inspect 
alien prison camps in Great Britain, Germany, 
and Austria, and distribute supplies from outside 
to prisoners. 

Medical relief for Serbia, visited by typhus 
fever and cholera epidemics, is decided upon by 
the American Red Cross and the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

March 19.—The French battleship Bouvet and 
the British battleships Irresistible and Ocean are 
blown up by floating mines during an assault 
upon the forts in the narrows of the Dardanelles; 
most of the crew of the Bouvet are lost. 

A third Russian invasion of East Prussia is dis- 
closed by the capture of Memel, a German sea- 
port on the Baltic near the frontier. 





RECORD OF OTHER EVENTS 


From February 18 to March 19, 1915 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


February 18.—In both branches, the Adminis- 
tration’s Ship Purchase bill is sent to conference 
committee; it is understood that the measure will 
not be reported back until February 27, and that 
in the meantime the Senate will consider the 
regular appropriation bills. 

February 19.—The House adopts the Pension 
appropriation bill ($164,000,000). 

February 22.—The Senate adopts the Pension 
appropriation bill without debate and without a 
roll call. 

February 23.—The Senate passes the Army ap- 
propriation bill ($103,000,000). . . . The House 
adopts the Fortifications appropriation _ bill 
($6,060,000). 

February 24.—The Senate adopts 
Office appropriation bill ($322,000,000). 

February 26.—The Senate adopts the Naval 
appropriation bill, increasing the House provis- 
ions for submarines and aircraft; the Fortifica- 


the Post 


tions and Diplomatic appropriation bills are also, 


passed. 

February 27.—Both branches receive the Ship 
Purchase measure as adjusted by the conference 
committee. . . The Senate adopts the confer- 
ence report (previously accepted in the House) 
on the La Follette Seaman’s bill, designed to 
improve the condition of seamen and to provide 
for the safety of passengers. 

March 2.—Both branches agree to the confer- 
ence report on the Naval appropriation bill, 
authorizing two new battleships, six destroyers, 
and eighteen submarines. . . The Senate con- 
firms the President’s nominations for the Federal 
Trade Commission, except that of Mr. Rublee; 
41 Democratic members petition their leader, Mr. 
Kern of Indiana, to appoint a committee to report 
on revision of the rules to the Democratic caucus 
at the next session. . . . In the House, the com- 
mittee which investigated the Colorado coal strike 
makes its report, criticizing Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr.. and the State militia, and recommend- 
ing federal legislation to promote arbitration. 

March 3.—Both branches adopt a resolution 
designed to strengthen the powers of the Presi- 
dent in the enforcement of neutrality laws. 


March 4.—The Senate confirms the President’s 
nominations for the promotion of army and navy 
officers associated with the building of the Panama 
Canal; Colonel Goethals (chairman of the Com- 
mission) and Brig. Gen. Gorgas (in charge of 
sanitation) become Major Generals. . The 
Sixty-third Congress comes to an end, without 
final action on the Administration’s Ship Purchase 
bill and the Post Office and Indian appropria- 
tion bills. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


February 18.—The Iowa House agrees to the 
Senate measure repealing the Mulct Law and 
reéstablishing prohibition on January 1, 1916. 

February 20.—The Montana Senate accepts the 
House Statewide prohibition bill, submitting the 
question to a referendum vote instead of amend- 
ing the constitution. 

February 22.—President Wilson sends to the 
Senate the nominations for the new Federal Trade 
Commission,—Joseph E. Davies, of Wisconsin, 
William J. Harris, of Georgia, William H. Parry, 
of Washington, George Rublee, of New Hamp- 
shire, and Edward N. Hurley, of Illinois. 

February 23.—The Chicago mayoralty pri- 
maries result in the defeat of Mayor Carter H. 
Harrison by Robert M. Schweitzer, for the Demo- 
cratic nomination; William H. Thompson carries 
the Republican contest. . . . Governor Boyle signs 
the “easy divorce” bill passed by the Nevada 
legislature, reducing to six months the required 
period of residence. 

February 25.—The Idaho Senate passes the 
Statewide prohibition bill which had previously 
been adopted in the House. 

February 27.—Governor Kendrick signs the 
widowed mothers’ pension bill passed by the 
Wyoming legislature. 

March 2.—Governor Alexander signs the Idaho 
Statewide prohibition bill, effective January 1, 
1916. . . . The Utah House adopts a Statewide 
prohibition bill which had previously passed the 
Senate. : The. President nominates Robert 
W. Woolley, of Virginia, to be Director of the 
Mint. 

March 3.—The South Dakota House adopts the 
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Senate’s resolution submitting a Statewide amend- 
ment to the voters in November, 1916. . . . The 
President nominates Samuel Lyle Rogers, of North 
Carolina, to be Director of the Census. 

March 4.—Forty-one Western railroads begin 
argument for. increased freight rates before Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioner Daniels, at Chicago. 

March 4-5.—The Indiana legislature adopts a 
primary measure, giving voters an opportunity to 
express preference for all State candidates, in- 
cluding President and United States Senator. 


March 5.—The North Dakota legislature passes 
a bill abolishing the death penalty. 

March 6.—Governor Clarke, of Iowa, signs the 
proposed woman-suffrage and constitutional-pro- 
hibition mendments, the latter requiring a second 
passage through the legislature. 

March 8.—The United States Supreme Court 
overrules, as unjust and affording too little profit, 
the West Virginia 2-cent railroad passenger rate 
law, and the North Dakota statute fixing a rate 
for transporting coal; profits on the entire busi- 
ness of a railroad do not justify a compulsory low 
rate on a particular commedity. 

March 10.—Rear-Admirals Fletcher, Howard, 
and Cowles are raised to the grade of Admiral, 
created at the recent session of Congress. 


March 13.—The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals reverses the judgment of the lower court 
which found twenty-eight officials of the National 
Cash Register Company guilty under the Anti- 
Trust law. 

March 16.—Express companies representing 95 
per cent. of the business of the country appeal to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to reopen 
the rate question, maintaining that the rates pre- 
scribed have proved disastrous. . Attorney- 
General Gregory states his opinion, in reply to a 
formal complaint, that the Associated Press does 
not violate the provisions of the Anti-Trust act. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


February 22.—Davilmar Theodor, who assumed 
the Presidency of Haiti in November, after lead- 
ing a revolution, is. himself forced to abdicate 
and leave the country. 

March 1.—Dr. Feliciano Viera is elected Presi- 
dent of Uruguay. 

March 5.—Gen. Vilbrun Guillaume Sam, leader 
of the recent revolution, is elected President of 
Haiti. 

March 6.—A Republic of Northern Portugal 
is proclaimed by a congress cf Democrats in the 
northern provinces, with Gen. Antonio Barreto (a 
former Minister of War) as president. 

March 7.—Euletherios Venizelos resigns the 
Premiership of Greece, his policy of immediate 
participation in the war not being acceptable to 
the King. 

March 9.—It is reported that General Obregon 
and his troops (supporting Carranza) have 
evacuated Mexico City, Zapata forces occupying 
it. . . . Demetrios Ghounaris forms a ministry 
in Greece acceptable to King Constantine; in 
order to prevent its overthrow the King prorogues 
the Chamber of Deputies for one month. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


February 25.—A Peking dispatch states that 
Japan has waived for the present the demands 
which China most strenuously resisted. 

April—3 


March 3.—A dispatch from Peking states that 
China has agreed to extend for ninety-nine years 
the Japanese lease of the ports of Dalny and 
Port Arthur, occupied by Japan since the Russo- 
Japanese War, under the Russian lease, due to 
expire in eight years, 

March 11.—Zapata soldiers entering Mexico 
City break into the home of an American, John 
B. McManus (who had had trouble with them 
before), and kill him. 

March 13.—China is officially informed of the 
dispatch of 30,000 additional Japanese soldiers 
to garrison points in Manchuria and Korea. 

March 14.—Spain accepts explanations offered 
by General Carranza relating to the expulsion 
from Mexico of the Spanish Minister. 

March 15.—The United States forces General 
Carranza to discontinue the blockade of the port 
of Progreso, Yucatan, controlled by an _ inde- 
pendent force of insurgents. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


February 20.—The Panama-Pacific Interna- 
national Exposition at San Francisco is opened 
with simple ceremonies; 215,000 persons enter the 
grounds. 

February 21-22.—Conflicts between outlaw 
Piutes and United States marshals, near Bluff, 
Utah, result in the death of five Indians and two 
white men. 

February 24.—The Piute Indians elude the 
marshals and escape into the desert. 

February 28.—Announcement is made at Wash- 
ington of the discovery by Dr. Walter F. Rittman, 
of the Bureau of Mines, of new processes for 
increasing the quantity of gasoline derived from 
petroleum, and for obtaining toluol and benzol 
(ingredients invaluable in the making of high 
explosives and dyestuffs) from crude petroleum 
instead of from coal tar. . . . Definite steps are 
taken by citizens for the formation of an American 
Legion, to establish military and naval reserves 
for national defense by voluntary enrollment of 
former soldiers and sailors and of others espe- 
cially fitted for any branch of modern warfare. 


March 2.—An attempt to explode powerful 
bombs in St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York 
is frustrated by detectives, a young Anarchist 
being caught while placing the bombs. . . . An 
explosion of gas in a mine at Leyland, W. Va., 
causes the death of more than 100 men. 

March 5.—Fire breaks out on the French liner 
La Touraine when about 750 miles off the French 
coast, but is brought under control. 


March 8.—The price of bread in New York 
City, raised to six cents a loaf by large bakers on 
February 10, is reduced to five cents after a public 
investigation. 

March 7.—The Rockefeller Foundation an- 
nounces that it will undertake to improve medical 
and hospital conditions in China; two medical 
schools are to be equipped and manned, and 
physicians and nurses are to be trained in the 
United States. 

March 14.—Lincoln Beachy, the ‘aviator, is 
killed when his monoplane collapses during a 
spectacular flight at the San Francisco Exposition. 

March 16.—The battleship Pennsylvania is 
launched at Newport News, Va.; she will carry 
twelve 14-inch guns. 
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OBITUARY 


February 16.—Rev. Thomas Kelly Cheyne, the 
noted English authority on scriptural writings, 73. 

February 18.—Frank-. James, the famous out- 
law, 73. 

February 19.—Frank Fuller, “War Governor ” 
of Utah, 88. Gopal Krishna Gokhale, a 
prominent Hindu statesman and educator, 49. 


February 21.—Sir Charles Augustus Hartley, a 
distinguished English engineer, 90. 

February 22.—Rear-Admiral Alfred Adamson, 
U. S. N., retired, 78. . . Richard Hudson, for 
many years professor of English history at Michi- 
gan University, 69. 

February. 23.—Theodore M. Davis, the noted 
American Egyptologist, 78. 

February 24.—Dr. John Ellsworth 
professor emeritus of Latin at Vermont 
versity, 83. 

February 25.—Dr. Charles Edwin Bessey, of 
Nebraska University, an authority on botany and 
horticulture, 69. 

February 26.—Major-General Charles S. Hey- 
wood, U. S. A, 
retired, 75. . . « 
Frank Asbury 
Sherman, for 
many years pro- 
fessor of mathe- 
matics at Dart- 
mouth, 73. 


February 27. — 
Rudolph Berger, 
the Austrian ope- 
ratic tenor, 40. 
: Bishop Ri- 
phal Hawaweeny, 
head of the Syri- 
an-Greek Ortho- 
dox Church in 
North and South 
America, 54. 
William 


Goodrich, 
Uni- 





Uhler 
Hensel, the Penn- 


sylvania lawyer, 
educator, and pol- 
itician, 63. 

February 28. — 
Major William 
Arthur, U. S. A,, 
retired, brother of 
President Arthur, 
BO. « «. « or 
John Patrick Mc- 
Gowan, prominent 
New York. sur- 
geon, 49. 

March 1.—Frank T. Bullen, the English writer 
of sea tales, 58. 











COUNT WITTE 


(The noted Russian statesman, 
who died last month, was the 
dominating figure at the Ports- 
mouth peace conference which 
ended the war with Japan. Soon 
afterwards he was made Russia’s 
first Premier. Insistent reports 
credit him with pressing peace 
views upon the Czar during 
recent weeks) 


March 2.—Major-General Cyrus Bussey, dis- 
tinguished in the Civil War and later Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, $2. . . . James Geikie, 
professor emeritus of geology and mineralogy at 
Edinburgh University, 75. .- Chester Firkins, 
the poet, 33. Frederick Oakes Sylvester, 
painter of mid-Western landscapes, 45. 

March 4.—Dr. Charles J. Eames, chemist, noted 
for researches in the use of carbolic acid, cellu- 
loid, and crematories, $4. M. F. Berry, 
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widely known in the express business and origi- 
nator of the money-order system. 

March 5.—George (“Honey Boy”) Evans, the 
popular minstrel, 45. 

March 6.—Thomas R. Bard, former United 
States Senator from California, 74. . . George 
Henry Cadogan (Earl Cadogan), extensive holder 
of London lands, 75. 

March 7.—Brigadier-General George Smith 
Anderson, U. S. A., retired, 65. William 
Henry Pinkney Phyfe, authority on orthology and 
pronunciation, 58. . . . Captain Dimitry Stepano- 
vitch Vasilieff, for many years~ Russian naval 
attaché at Washington, 45. 


March 8.—William H. Seaman, Judge of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 72. 


March 9 —Brigadier-General Edward Harland, 
veteran of the Ci- 
vil War and 
prominent Con- 
necticut lawyer 
Soy Sir 
James Donaldson, 
a widely known 
British educator, 
84. 


March 10. 
Charles A. Schie- 
ren, former May- 
or of Brooklyn, 
13% 


March 12. 
Count Sergius Ju- 
lovich Witte, dis- 
tinguished Rus- 
sian_ statesman, 
65. Ferdi- 
nand Burg, bro- 
ther of the heir to 
the throne of Aus- 
tria-Hungary, 51. 
; Sir George 
Turner, the Brit- 
ish surgeon and 
authority on lep- 
Tosy, (Ga. °° ss 
Mrs. John. D. 
Rockefeller, 75. 

March 13. 
Colonel W. H. Crook, an executive officer at the 
White House under twelve presidents, 76. 

March 14.—Samuel Bowles, the noted editor 
and publisher of the Springfield Republican, 63. 

. Bishop Joseph J. Fox, of the Roman Catholic 
diocese of Green Bay (Wis.), 60. 

March 15.—Captain Henry King, for many 

years editor of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 72. 

Walter Crane, the English painter, .illus- 
trator, and writer, 70. Rev. Selden Jen- 
nings Coffin,- for forty years. a member of La- 
fayette College faculty, 76. Rev. Brother 
Anthony, a noted Catholic educator, 74. 

March 18.—Ex-Congressman James O’Donnell, 
of Mississippi, pioneer advocate of rural free de- 
livery. . . John Hinchliffe, three times Mayor 
of Paterson, N. J., 64. 

March 19.—Gen. Charles Francis Adams, the 
distinguished historian and publicist, 80 (see page 
406). William Douglas Sloane, the New 
York merchant and philanthropist, 71. 














MR. SAMUEL BOWLES 


(For the past thirty-six years 
Mr. Bowles had edited and _ pub- 
lished the Springfield [Mass.] 
Republican, maintaining the high 
quality of journalism established 
by his grandfather and _ his 
father. He died on March 14) 
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© John T. McCutcheon 
WHICH IS THE “PAPA” OF THE BUSINESS DEPRESSION BABY? 
From the Tribune (Chicago) 


HE sixty-third Congress came to an end Congressional law-making. Nevertheless, 

last month. . In the period of its exist- with the cessation of federal legislative activi- 
ence business conditions apparently suffered, ties for a season, we shall doubtless see some 
though not, of course, as a direct result of modification of industrial uncertainty. 





























AS TO MEXICO—A CHANGE OF POLICY IN PROSPECT 
From the Ledger (Tacoma) 























THE END OF THE SIXTY-THIRD CONGRESS 
“Well, good-bye, Uncle Sam” “She’s done, by ginger!” 
From the Register and Leader (Des Moines) From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland) 
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From the Ledger (Tacoma) 
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THE DESCENDING CRESCENT 


(Apropos of the present situation in the Dardanelles 
Straits) 


From the Sun (New York) 





AUSTRIA AND TURKEY FANNING THE FIRE OF 


DISCORD IN ALBANIA 
From Fischietto (Turin) 





ere 





‘Swere 


INDIA’S LOYALTY TO THE BRITISH EMPIRE : 
(In the cartoon, India—as expressed in. the National THE RIDDLE OF THE SANDS 
Congress held at Madras recently—exhibits to Britan- Turkish CAMEL: “Where to?” 
nia and the other English Colonies her loyalty to the GERMAN OFFicer: ‘ “Egypt.” 
empire) CameL: “Guess again.” 
From Hindi Punch (Bombay) From Punch (London) 
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es PRESIDENT WILSON FULFILLING HIS OBLIGATION TO HUNGRY EUROPE 
From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) 





































AT THE POINT OF THE BAYONET 
Sepoy OrpINANCE (to the Wheat Stockholder): 

“Now, then, move on, and clear out from here, or,— 

or,—I’ll make you!” 

From Hindi Punch (Bombay) 





THE GOVERNMENT AS THE PRETTY MILLER-GIRL, 


WHO WILL APPORTION THE FLOUR IN AUSTRIA 
From Kikeriki (Vienna) 
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5 ee ee cial ; 
GERMANIA APPEALING TO UNCLE SAM FOR SHIP- AUSTRIANS HOARDING FLOUR LIKE GOLD! 
MENTS OF GRAIN. From Fischietto (Turin) From Kikeriki (Vienna) 
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© Philadelphia Inquirer Co. 
YOUR UNCLE GETS IT COMING AND GOING s 
From the Inquirer (Philadelphia) Z 














(The Prinz Eitel Friedrich, as a German dachshund, 
comes gleefully to Uncle Sam’s door with the proofs of 
the sinking of the William P. Frye) 

From the Eagle (Brooklyn) 
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val = US ASE ; Uncte Sam (handing protests to Great Britain and 
\ oy” “.\ “—<-f Germany apropos of shipping troubles): “Now they 
<a Nw = ae - know where I stand.” rom the Sun (Baltimore) 













UNCLE SAM AS A PEACE ANGEL,—A GERMAN VIEW 


(With a peace prayer book in one hand and arms for i x tee 
sale in the other) THE WHITE MANS BURDEN 


From Der Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart) From the Sun (New York) 


SOME VARIOUS VIEWS OF UNCLE SAM 
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HIS NEXT JOB—TO BUILD THE ALASKA RAILROAD 


From the Journal (Minneapolis) 


The opening of spring is to see the begin- 
ning of work on the new Government pro- 


ject, the building of the Alaska railroad, 


which it is hoped will be as brilliant and suc- 
cessful an achievement as the creation of the 
Uncle Sam will-soon be- 


Panama Canal. 
come active in another industrial direction, 














UNCLE SAM’S OFFICIAL PETER PRY 
From the Chronicle (San Francisco) 


also, inasmuch as the new Federal Trade 
Commission is about to take up its appointed 
task. (See editorial comment, page 400.) 
In New York difficulty is being experi- 


enced in discovering the exact condition of 
the State finances. 


In other States prohibi- 
tion is the paramount question. 























THE LOST CHORD—TO THE TUNE OF EIGHTEEN 
MILLIONS 
(Governor Whitman trying to harmonize the differences 
in the estimates of New York State revenues) 
From the World (New York) 
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THE IMPENDING DROUGHT 


(Apropos of the advance of prohibition in Iowa and 
other sections of the country) 


From the Register and Leader (Des Moines, Iowa) 








ROBERT LANSING 


COUNSELOR FOR THE DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE 


BY JAMES BROWN SCOTT 


[The following appreciation of Mr. Lansing, with its description of the important work he is 
doing for our Government and of the high place he holds in the Administration, has especial value by 
reason of its authorship. Mr. Scott himself is an eminent authority in international law, was Solici- 
tor of the State Department for five years under Secretary Root, is editor-in-chief of the American 
Journal of International Law, secretary of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, and, 


like Mr. Lansing, has been connected with the 
tions —THE EpiTor. | 


N an address delivered before his fellow 

alumni of Amherst College on February 
24, the Honorable Robert Lansing, Coun- 
selor for the Department of State since April 
1, 1914, informed his hearers that the United 
States was at the present moment passing 
through, not merely troubled waters, but a 
very great crisis. “Io quote his exact words: 


These are critical days for our country; how 
critical only those who are in intimate touch with 
affairs can fully realize. It is a time for serious 
thought, a time for anxiety. The greatest war of 
all history is being waged with a disregard for 
human life and a ferocity unparalleled in the 
annals of war. Nations seem to have returned to 
primitive barbarism. Rights of individuals and of 
nations are swept aside in this gigantic struggle 
which is devastating all Europe. Neutrals as well 
as belligerents are bearing the burden. The com- 
mercial and industrial life of the whole world ‘is 
affected. 


The questions arising out of the war and 
which confront the State Department must 
be answered immediately; otherwise the 
rights of neutrals may be prejudiced and 
the duties of neutrals may be neglected. 
War may result. To quote Mr. Lansing 
again: 

It is impossible to proceed with that deliberation 
which would appear to be the part of wisdom. 
Things have to be done, not studied, these days. 
The motto “Do it now” is not a piece of advice in 


the Department of State. It is a command. A 
question which is a week old is ancient history. 


In another portion of the same address 
Mr. Lansing referred to some of the ques- 
tions which have arisen. ‘Thus: 


This great conflict has introduced the submarine, 
the aeroplane, the wireless telegraph, and new 
forms of explosives. It has made mechanical mo- 
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adjustment of numerous differences between na- 


tive power an absolute necessity in military opera- 
tions. The old strategy of surprise has given place 
to mobility. The petroleum products, essential to 
rapid motion in the air, on land, and beneath the 
sea, are as necessary to a modern army and navy 
as arms and ammunition. New devices for com- 
munication and transportation are used now for the 
first time in war, and new modes of attack are 
employed. 

The result is that neutral nations-have had to 
meet a series of problems which have never been 
solved. The liability of error, the danger of unin- 
tentional partiality, and the constant complaint of 
one or another of the ‘belligerents make the path 
of neutrality rough and uncertaih. 


What is the relation of Mr. Lansing, as 
Counselor for the Department of State, to 
these problems, and, if it be close and in- 
timate, if not absolutely controlling, how 
should they be solved in his opinion? In the 
same address Mr. Lansing states and an- 
swers both queries: 


It is my duty to deal with the questions of inter- 
national law and usage which are arising every 
day in our relations with other countries. ‘These 
questions are of absorbing interest and many of 
them are extremely complex, because this war in 
its magnitude and methods is different from all 
the wars which have gone before. One can look 
in vain for precedents in many cases. 


In a final quotation Mr. Lansing states 
his method of solving the problems arising 
out of the war and which it is his duty to 
decide: 


We have to abandon that time-honored refuge 
of jurists and diplomats, precedents, and lay hold 
of the bed-rock of principle. Diplomacy to-day is 
wrestling with novel problems, to which it must 
apply natural justice and practical common sense. 


If Mr. Lansing’s relation to these ques- 
tions is as stated,—and it is,—it is a personal 
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HON. ROBERT LANSING 


satisfaction to himself and a source of satis- 
faction, not merely to the Department of 
State and his official superiors, the President 
and the Secretary of State, but to the coun- 
try at large that Mr. Lansing is fitted by 
training, by years of experience, and by 
natural temperament to handle the questions 
which he enumerates and to decide them 
easily and rapidly, not merely in accord with 
natural justice and practical common sense, 
but also in accord with precedents, where 
they exist and can properly be applied. If 
precedents seem to exist but are not ap- 
plicable, Mr. Lansing possesses the gift of 
distinguishing between the good and the bad, 
the applicable and the inapplicable; where 
they do not exist, he creates them. 

The role of common sense in the process is 


very large, but Mr. Lansing is careful to re- 
quire that the variety to be useful to a coun- 
selor must be practical. A captious critic 
might find fault with the expression natural 
justice, which Mr. Lansing regards as es- 
sential to the decision of novel problems. 
That justice is needed requires no argument. 
Natural justice, however, is difficult, if not 
impossible, to define. Mr. Lansing’s friends, 
however, are prone to think that it is the va- 
riety of justice natural to him, which state- 
ment, however, his modesty would not per- 
mit him to make. 

Having thus stated the nature of the ques- 
tions which confront the Counselor for the 
Department of State in the performance of 
his daily duties, it will be apparent to the 
casual reader how his training and experience 
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have fitted Mr. Lansing for the performance 
of these duties. Mr. Lansing was born at 
Watertown in the State of New York on 
October 17, 1864, the son of an eminent 
lawyer, descendant of a family closely iden- 
tified with the history of New York. Hith- 
erto the most distinguished member of the 
family was the John Lansing, of Revolu- 
tionary fame, who represented New York in 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787 at 
Philadelphia, and who was later Chancellor 
of the State of New York. ‘The present 
Mr. Lansing graduated from Amherst Col- 
lege in 1886 and, like his father and his dis- 
tinguished ancestor, chose the legal profes- 
sion. In 1889 he began the practise of law 
with his father at Watertown and until quite 
recently he continued in private practise ex- 
cept when retained by his own and foreign 
governments in important cases. ‘The list 
of these is very large and imposing, and only 
the more important can be mentioned. 

In 1892 he was appointed associate coun- 
sel for the United States in the Fur Seal 
Arbitration and attended the sessions of the 
international tribunal held in Paris in 1893. 
In 1894-5 he was counsel for the Mexican 
and Chinese Legations at Washington. In 
1896 he was appointed by Mr. Richard 
Olney, the Secretary of State, counsel for the 
Government before the Bering Sea Claims 
Commission and as such attended the Com- 
mission as representative of this Government 
at its sessions held in Victoria, British Co- 
lumbia, in 1896-7, and at Montreal and 
Halifax in the latter year. 

He was counsel for private parties before 
the Canadian Joint High Commission in 
1898-9 and counselor for the Mexican and 
Chinese Legations at Washington in 1900-1. 
He was solicitor and counsel for the Govern- 
ment before the Alaskan Boundary Tribunal 
in’ 1903, and attended the sessions of the 
tribunal at London in his official capacity. 
He was counsel for private parties in the 
Venezuelan asphalt disputes in 1905; counsel 
for the United States in the Atlantic Fish- 
eries Arbitration at The Hague in 1908, and 
as such counsel attended the sessions of The 
Hague Tribunal which decided this long- 
standing and important dispute in 1910. 

He was technical delegate of the Govern- 
ment in the Fur Seal Conference at Wash- 
ington in 1911, and special counsel for the 
Department of State on various pending 
diplomatic questions and for the negotiation 
with Great Britain of the claims to be arbi- 
trated under the special agreement of 1910; 
in 1911 counsel for the United States in the 


American and British Claims Arbitration, 
and from 1913 to the date of his appointment 
as Counselor, he was agent of the United 
States before this Commission. 

The questions with which Mr. Lansing 
was called upon to deal in arbitration cases 
were many and varied. ‘They required for 
their settlement the disciplined mind of the 
lawyer trained in the common law. They also 
required a thorough grounding in interna- 
tional law. : This is evident without argu- 
ment or further statement, when it is borne 
in mind that among these cases Mr. Lansing 
was engaged in the Fur Seal Arbitration in 
1892, the Alaskan Boundary case decided in 
1903, and the Atlantic Fisheries Arbitration 
at The Hague, decided in 1910. 

These three cases are the most important 
international disputes to which the United 
States has been a party since the famous 
Alabama case, decided in 1872. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Lansing has represented the 
United States in more international arbitra- 
tions than any living American, and only 
a year ago a distinguished French authority, 
M. Henri Fromageot, stated, on learning of 
Mr. Lansing’s appointment as Counselor for 
the Department of State, that he had had a 
longer and broader experience in interna- 
tional arbitration and had appeared more fre- 
quently before international tribunals than 
any living lawyer. 

Mr. Lansing has not, however, contented 
himself with the principles of international 
law involved in the various cases in which he 
has been retained -as counsel. His interest 
in the theory of international law is as keen 
and searching as in its practise, and his 
knowledge of the one is as profound as his 
knowledge of the other. He recognized the 
services which foreign journals of interna- 
tional law render to the law of nations, and 
he appreciated as keenly as any one,—more 
keenly than most,—the lack of a journal of 
international law published in the English 
language. He was, therefore, one of the 
founders of the American Society of Inter- 
national Law in 1906, and has been since its 
foundation a member of its executive com- 
mittee. The American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law was established a year later as the 
organ of the society. From its beginning 
Mr. Lansing has been an editor, and he 
has from time to time, as his professional 
engagements permitted, contributed to it ar- 
ticles, editorial comments, and book reviews. 

But Mr. Lansing’s interest has not been 
confined to the ordinary problems of mu- 
nicipal law, which confront the lawyer, nor 
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to the questions of international law, which 
arise between nations. He has taken a deep 
and enlightened interest in the constitutional 
law of the United States and is the author of 
a text-book on civil government entitled 
“Government, Its Origin, Growth, and 
Form in the United States.” 

It is true, as Mr. Lansing stated in his 
recent address before the Amherst Alumni, 
that he is obliged “to deal with the questions 
of international law and usage, which are 
arising every day in our relations with other 
countries.” This does not mean, however, 
that Mr. Lansing’s decision is final. The 
Secretary of State assumes the responsibility 
for the actions of the Department of State, 
and in conjunction with the President deter- 
mines the policy of the Government in inter- 
national matters. It is, however, of the great- 
est importance to the Secretary of State that 
the Counselor, who is the second official of 
the Department and who in the absence of 
Mr. Bryan is Acting Secretary, should be, 
not only well informed on the questions that 
arise, but broad-minded and sober of judg- 
ment in matters of policy. 

The experience which Mr. Lansing has 
had is a guarantee of broad-mindedness, and 
it is safe to assume that he would not have 
filled with distinction the many posts and 
positions he has held, if his judgment were 
not sound and to be relied upon. But more 
exacting qualities are required in a Coun- 
selor. He should be a diplomat as well as 
an expert in international law. Mr. Lan- 
sing has associated with diplomats both at 
home and abroad, and he has the advantage 
of looking the part as well. He is a man of 
attractive personality, engaging manners, 
easy of speech, and careful, though not fas- 
tidious, in the choice of language. 

His command of idiomatic, forcible, and 
withal literary English enhances the serv- 
ices which he renders to the Department and 
to the country, for it is well known that, 
under the direction of the President and of 
the Secretary of State, Mr. Lansing is en- 
trusted with the drafting of the important 
documents which have been prepared since 
the outbreak of the war and which are like- 
ly to become state papers. It was stated in 
the press that the note to Great Britain, 
dated February 10, about the misuse of the 
American flag by British merchant vessels, 
and the note to Germany protesting earnest- 
ly but courteously against the menace to 
neutral commerce to be expected from the 
war zone proclaimed by Germany in British 
Waters, were drafted by Mr. Lansing, and 
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they have had the singular good fortune of 
being approved by the American press and 
of being courteously received by the foreign 
countries to which they were addressed. 

There is, however, a matter of the great- 
est moment, which may easily be overlooked, 
and yet which counts for much in the success 
of a government official, It is necessary that 
Mr. Lansing’s superiors have not only con- 
fidence in his judgment and his devotion to 
the public service, but that his character be 
such as to create respect and to invite inter- 
course. From his long experience in public 
affairs Mr. Lansing recognized the import- 
ance of this qualification and was careful to 
assure himself, before accepting the position 
of Counselor, that his appointment was not 
only personally agreeable to, but was desired 
by Mr. Bryan. 

The daily association is said to be agree- 
able to both, and Mr. Bryan’s regard for 
Mr. Lansing is said to have ripened into 
close and intimate friendship. It. is also 
common knowledge in Washington that the 
President has a very high regard for Mr. 
Lansing’s attainments, and he is, with his 
immediate chief, a very frequent visitor at 
the White House. In Mr. Bryan’s absence, 
Mr. Lansing attends Cabinet meetings. 

The role of women in diplomacy is pro- 
verbial, and Mr. Lansing is very happy in the 
lady who honors him by bearing his name. 
Mrs. Lansing is a daughter of the Hon. 
John W. Foster, formerly Secretary of State 
in President Harrison’s administration. She 
and her distinguished husband have cele- 
brated their silver wedding since Mr. Lan- 
sing’s appointment. Mrs. Lansing has 
breathed since childhood the atmosphere of 
diplomacy. 

Any account of Mr. Lansing, however 
brief, would be inadequate and unsatisfactory 
to his friends if it did not mention certain 
abilities and certain characteristics known 
to and best appreciated by them. To his 
friends at Henderson Harbor, where he 
spends his summers, Mr. Lansing is known 
as a devoted and a successful fisherman. To 
his friends in Watertown and, in a less de- 
gree, to his friends in Washington, he is 
known as one interested in golf. To a smaller 
circle he is known as one possessing a rare 
and exquisite gift of verse, although he has 
hitherto refused to share this with the pub- 
lic. And to this same small circle he is 
known to be not merely a draftsman of great 
ability, but equally skillful with the brush. 
Above and beyond all, Mr. Lansing is a high- 
minded Christian gentleman. 
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mA (Assistant to the Secretary of the Interior, in charge 
of National Parks) 


HE appointment of Mr. Stephen T. 

Mather as assistant to the Secretary of 
the Interior to take administrative charge of 
all National Parks is epoch-marking. Mr. 
Mather is a mountain-climber and is an 
enthusiast over our National Parks. He will 
bring to these neglected parks that which they 
have not yet had,—a strong, sympathetic, and 
constructive administration. The position is 
a new one and has nothing to do with the 
workings of politics. 

To Mr. Mather is thus entrusted do- 
minion over a splendid scenic empire of about 
five million acres. This empire has enormous 
potential value. Of this scenic area, only a 
small part is ready for the traveler while 
countless thousands of travelers are waiting 
to see the whole. As Mr. Mather proposes, 
with the aid of Congress, to “get American 
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scenery ready to be seen” he will by so doing 
build up a travel industry in the United 
States that will be of enormous economic 
value. 

Mr. Mather is a wealthy borax manufac- 
turer of Chicago, in which city he has resided 
for twenty years. He is a member of the 
Association of Commerce and for years has 
been a leader in a number of constructive 
community interests, such as the House of 
Social Service and the City Club. He was 
born in San Francisco forty-seven years ago 
and is a graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia. On leaving college he was for a 
time a reporter on the New York Sun. Ever 
in love with the outdoors, he was an intimate 
friend of the late John Muir and is an 
aggressive, constructive member of the Sierra 


Mountain Club. 
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A PORTION OF THE NEW ROCKY MOUNTAIN PARK IN COLORADO 


THE NATIONAL PARKS ON A 
BUSINESS BASIS 


{[Mr. Mather, the new director of our great 


series of National Parks, whose portrait is seen 


on the preceding page, has, at our request, sent the following informal but very instructive letter re- 


garding these national scenic preserves, and their 


management for the public welfare. It is under- 


stood that this is Mr. Mather’s first communication to the public on the subject of the parks. 


—Tue Epiror.] 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR: OFFICE OF provided by the Government; and it is busi- 


THE ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY. 


Washington, March 6, 1915. 

Dear Dr. SHaAw: 

N asking me to take administrative charge 

of the national parks, Secretary Lane has 
handed me a deep responsibility, particularly 
at this time when two expositions on the 
Pacific Coast are tempting many easterners 
to see the rest of their own country for the 
first time. 

Secretary Lane has asked me for a busi- 
ness administration. ‘This I understand to 
mean an administration which shall develop 
to the highest possible degree of efficiency the 
resources of the national parks both for the 
pleasure and the profit of their owners, the 
people; the profit to be continually rein- 
vested in the parks themselves. It is business 
to make these great public properties help 
themselves by adding to their yearly income 


ness to make their common use by the peo- 
ple as cheap and as easy as possible. A hun- 
dred thousand people used the national parks 
last year. A million Americans should play 
in them every summer, 

It will be my duty and pleasure to do all 
that lies in my power to establish a thor- 
ough business administration in these great 
national playgrounds. The concessioner in 
the parks, whether he be conducting a hotel, 
running stages or selling souvenirs, has al- 
ways been closely supervised by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The rates that he may 
charge have been fixed at the beginning of 
each season, and always with an eye to giving 
the tourist a proper return for his money. 
There is no doubling prices in mid-season in 
the national parks. 

The Government annually spends approxi- 
mately $400,000 on the upkeep of the na- 
tional parks. ‘This money is spent in the 
429 
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building of roads and trails, in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of telephone lines, and 
in the administration of the parks through 
civilian supervisors and rangers in all except 
Yellowstone, where an army officer with his 
cavalry troop is still in charge. Within 
another year, however, it is expected that a 
civilian force of rangers will relieve the army 
even here, when General Superintendent 
Mark Daniels will have worked out a com- 
plete and effective ranger service for all the 
parks. 

The one broad plan which I hope to work 
out for the park is to make the Govern- 
ment a partner with the concessioner. Under 
present conditions, the concessioner makes all 
the money that is made. Not that he makes 
too much. I would have him make more. 
Nevertheless, it seems only logical that, with 
the Government owning these playgrounds, 
and spending funds liberally for their upkeep, 
the concessioner, after a proper interest on 
his investment, should share his net profits 
with the Government. At the same time, all 
charges to the public should be reasonable. 
They should be lowered rather than in- 
creased. They must be lowered as often and 
as much as is possible and just. The Govern- 
ment must do its part to make the national 
parks as cheap and as attractive as possible 
to the people, in order that the people, by 
coming yearly in great numbers, may make 
business profitable for the concessioners. 

The proposition appears complicated. To 
some it may seem impossible. Yet it is only, 
after all, an every-day business problem. Its 
solution is increased business. Bring enough 
people to the parks and charges will decrease, 
while the concessioners, after sharing profits 
with the Government, will be far more pros- 
perous than ever. 

The outlook for increased patronage this 
year is good. We have been thrown back on 
ourselves by the present war conditions, and 
few there are who will have the temerity to 
visit Europe for pleasure during the coming 
summer. While Florida has been over- 
whelmed with the tide of travel this winter, 
and while the West Indies and the Bermudas 
have lured others, these resorts will not meet 
the present situation. 

It is to the national parks that the summer 
travel should logically turn. Through John 
Muir’s eyes, we have had a glimpse of their 
beauties, while lecturers and mountaineers 
like Enos Mills and Herbert W. Gleason 
have recounted their charms on the platform. 
At the same time, the ever-increasing number 
of outdoor and mountain clubs, from the 


Appalachian Club on the east to the Sierra 
Club on the west, have sung the praises of 
the parks. But they have only partially 
turned the tide of travel. 

Now, necessarily, there must be a great 
flood of travel in view of European condi- 
tions. What an opportunity this will be to 
break down our provincialism! -I can say 
frankly that provincialism does exist, and I 
speak as one who has lived at each end of 
the continent and in the central West as well, 
and as one who has many warm friends in 
all three sections. 

Our national parks are practically lying 
fallow, and only await proper development 
to bring them into their own. Yellowstone 
and Glacier National Parks have been some- 
what exploit&l. Of course, many thousands 
have seen the Yosemite Valley; but, then, 
Yosemite Valley is only a very small fraction 
of the great Yosemite “National Park, the rest 
of which will be more accessible to the pub- 
lic, and to the motorist in particular, when 
plans which Secretary Lane is advocating are 
carried out. Mount Rainier National Park, 
in Washington, with its wonderful glaciers, 
is but little known. Crater Lake, in Oregon, 
a veritable turquoise gem, had last year only 
two thousand visitors outside of Oregonians. 
Many Californians, even, hardly know of the 
existence of Sequoia Park, in the southern 
Sierras, which, according to Chief Geogra- 
pher R. B. Marshall, of the United States 
Geological Survey, contains, with the great 
Kings and Kern River canyons, more beau- 
ties than all the other parks combined. 

Last, but far from least, the Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park, on the Continental Di- 
vide, just fifty miles northwest of Denver, 
came into being in January, and bids fair to 
become one of the most popular summer 
resorts. Perhaps by the summer of 1916, 
when the beauty spots of this new park are 
made accessible by road and trail, even the 
dream of many Colorado people may be real- 
ized, that Colorado contain the summer capi- 
tal of the nation. Surely the President and 
his Cabinet could do nothing more inspiring 
to themselves and the nation than to summer 
in this glorious mountain country, where they 
would truly be in touch with the Great West 
and yet be little more than two days from 
the national capital. 

Much has been done by one or two rail- 
roads in advertising certain of the parks, but 
very much more extensive work than is being 
attempted at present should be done, and au- 
thoritative and attractive literature, direct 
from the Government, would carry much 
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weight in making the parks better known. 

The motorist now has access to all of the 
parks except Yellowstone, and he is knock- 
ing very vigorously at the gates of this, our 
largest park, claiming that he needs it as a 
link in the great national highway to the 
Northwest. ‘The Department has been giv- 
ing careful consideration to the question of 
admitting automobiles to the Yellowstone, 
but a decision on this important matter can- 
not be reached until later in the spring. 

I am writing this en route to the Confer- 
ence of National Park Superintendents and 
Supervisors, which brings together on March 
11, at Berkeley, California, the executives of 
all the parks to study together the varied and 
unusual problems which will arise when the 
flood of travel comes to them during the sum- 
mer. They will get inspiration from each 
other’s experiences, and will go back better 
prepared than ever to attack the problems 
which the present bookings of the railroads 
have made a certainty. 

In many of the parks, the facilities are far 


too meager, taking into consideration their 
scenic wonders, but every effort will be made 
this summer to make these facilities com- 
mensurate with the heavy demand. Secretary 
Lane, who has very close to his heart the 
needs of the national parks, has particularly 
emphasized the importance of the ordinary 
creature comforts which go so far towards 
making a trip through one of the parks a de- 
light. Scenery is a hollow enjoyment if the 
tourist starts out after an indigestible break- 
fast and a fitful sleep on an impossible bed. 
The leading hotels in the larger parks are in 
better shape than ever to cope with the com- 
ing demand on their facilities, and, while the 
doubling and perhaps trebling of their visi- 
tors will put a heavy strain on many of these 
hotels, the vigilance of the superintendents 
will go far towards smoothing the way for 
the tourist who is seeing his America for the 
first time. 
Very sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN TYNG MATHER, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 

























NEW ENGLAND’S NEW POET 


BY SYLVESTER BAXTER 


POET star of exceptional magnitude 

has risen for New England. Yet it 
was in old England that it emerged from a 
misty horizon, there to be recognized for 
what it was. The book which has brought 
to its author this measure of fame bears the 
title, as felicitous as significant, ‘““North of 
Boston.” 

The poet is Robert Frost, born in San 
Francisco of a New England father and a 
Scotch mother, March 26, 1875. The elder 
Frost was then a newspaper editor in the 
Pacific metropolis and was prominent in lo- 
cal politics. He went thither from Law- 
rence in Massachusetts; he died when the 
boy was eleven years old and the family re- 
turned to their old home. 


A POET-PSYCHOLOGIST 


His secondary schooling over, Robert Frost 
went to Dartmouth College for a while. 
Not finding what he felt he wanted, he 
turned to Harvard, there to be no better 
satisfied. This breaking away from educa- 
tional opportunity made the impression 
among family connections of ne’er-do-well 
inclinations, correspondingly impairing mate- 
rial prospects that otherwise would have been 
bright for him. But his was one of the na- 
tures that must grow in their own way if 
they are not to break. His studies away 
from academic bounds appear to have given 
him as much as he had gathered within. AI- 
together, he managed to assimilate what he 
needed. His bent was towards psychology, 
and its fruit is discernible in his poetry. 

Marriage, farming in northern New 
Hampshire, and then school-teaching; in 
these may be summarized the activities which 
in the main marked his life up to the great 
departure which proved the crucial point in 
his career and definitely determined his fu- 
ture. He had qualified in his special study 
to a degree that led to his appointment to 
the teaching staff at Derry Academy, in the 
charming old New Hampshire town of that 
name. And there he taught psychology with 
such acceptance that doubtless professorial 
honors might eventually have become his had 
he been so inclined. 

His urge to poetic expression in verse had 
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been steadily gaining upon him ever since 
adolescence had turned his thoughts to life’s 
deeper meanings. 
ally appeared in the magazines, now and 
then to be treasured in the scrapbooks where 
sO many poets, young and true, find abiding 
places in human hearts. Doubtless not a few 
will recall from shadowy nooks of memory 
the name of Robert Frost as one remotely 
familiar. But editors’ ears are too often un- 
attuned to new notes, preferring the re- 
singing of old songs. One of Frost’s youth- 
ful lyrics, called “Reluctance,” however, so 
impressed a certain eminent publisher of 
choice books with its lofty appeal that only 
just now, in preparing the index for a monu- 
mental series which for about a quarter of a 
century he has been issuing, he chose for 
its motto two significant stanzas from it. 
And it now gratifies him to recall that in 
correspondence with the youth—whom he 
counselled to seek wider fields than his own 
limited range could offer,—he early recog- 
nized the rare quality of his genius. Again 
at Derry there was a friendly minister who 
predicted to one of the academy trustees, a 
newspaper editor of high station in New 
England, a great future for the young poet. 
The editor, confessing to little taste for the 
poetic, was highly gratified to learn, only the 
other day, that it was “that boy” who as a 
poet was now coming to his own. 


A SOJOURNER IN OLD ENGLAND 


It may have been the friendly publisher’s 
counsel, subliminally lingering, which, about 
three years ago, impelled Robert Frost to 
resign his comfortable teaching-berth at 
Derry, “pull up stakes,”"—and go somewhere. 
But it was only two weeks before sailing 
that he and his wife decided upon England. 

It seems now as if he must have been irre- 
sistibly impelled thither, obedient to Destiny’s 
silent call. For some months Frost and his 
family,—which included four children,— 
lived quietly in a village not far from Lon- 
don. Then came his first book, a small col- 
lection of poems called “A Boy’s Will,” is- 
sued by Henley’s publisher. For Robert 
Frost a boy’s will had truly been the wind’s 
will: blowing where it listeth. These poems 
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made an intimate record of 
the gradual unfolding of a 
personality, — perhaps too 
intimate, the author is in- 
clined to hold. The book 
brought quick recognition 
as the work of a rare na- 
ture, and Frost was prompt- 
ly drawn out from his rural 
retirement to be_ heartily 
welcomed in those choice 
circles of London’s best in- 
tellectual life where caste 
distinctions count for noth- 
ing and the sole test is 
merit. Nowhere is recog- 
nition more genuine; in few 
places does it count so fully 
as a measure of worth. 





LONDON’S RESPONSE TO A 
YANKEE BARD 


Early last year “North 
of Boston” was brought out 
by the same publisher. Here 
the author came fully to his 
own. ‘The book brought 
instant acclaim, and with- 
out reserve Frost was hon- 
ored as a poet of high dis- 
tinction. Perhaps if Walt 
Whitman himself had 
chosen England for his ad- 














vent and had there dawned 
unheralded upon the world 
the effect would hardly 
have been more electrical. 
Judgment as to the poet’s quality was sin- 
gularly unanimous. ‘The reviews and the 
great weeklies gave the book exceptional 
space; the London Nation, for instance, de- 
voted three columns to it. Frost was eag- 
erly sought on every side; foremost poets 
welcomed him as their peer and took him to 
their hearts. 

Frost liked England immensely and has 
won a host of dear friends there. Beacons- 
field, the village where he lived, was also the 
home of the two young poets, Lascelles Aber- 
crombie and Wilfred Gibson, and he was 
with them almost daily. But he was of New 
England in every fiber, and through the 
dull English winters, bone-chilling, the 
ground greasy with mud, he felt the most 
intense longing for the home country, its 
sparkling and tonic air, the sturdy New 
Hampshire landscape. He felt desperately 
homesick, and out of this mood “North of 
Boston” was conceived and wrought. One 
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almost marvels that such a book, so vividly 
true to New England scenes and character, 
could have been created across the water. As 
with a Monet canvas, one feels that the 
artist must have produced it in the presence 
of his subjects. But it was this intense 
home-longing which visualized his themes. 
A few of these poems had been written in 
New England, but for much the greater part 
the work was done in old England. 
Meanwhile the home-public had been sin- 
gularly slow in responding tothe British ac- 
claim of the new poet. There were two 
causes for this: first, there had been no si- 
multaneous American editions of either work. 
Indeed “A Boy’s Will” is still practically 
unknown on this side. Second, the war broke 
out soon after, and little attention was given 
to anything else beyond the Atlantic. A few 
echoes from England were now and then 
heard. One of the poems, “The Code,” had 
first appeared in the Chicago magazine, 
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Poetry. And last summer the _ Boston 
Transcript’s accomplished and appreciative 
“Listener” had found in the London Nation’s 
review material for a charming article. A 
few copies of “North of Boston” found their 
way across the ocean and into public libraries 
and private collections. This public was very 
limited in number, but its interest was deep, 
and the inquiry, “Who is Robert Frost?” 
grew insistent,—waxing in volume with the 
recent appearance of an American edition, 
promptly exhausted. This article will doubt- 
less furnish the first answer to the question. 


THE RETURN TO AMERICA 


With the war, and the national upheaval, 
further stay in England became painful, not- 
withstartding the many good friends there. 
So one day late in February Robert Frost 
and his family were happy to touch Ameri- 
can soil again. It seemed a good omen to 
find at a news-stand, the first thing after 
landing in New York, a copy of a weekly 
paper with his “Death of the Hired Man” 
conspicuously reproduced. The American 
edition of “North of Boston” had appeared 
a few days before.’ 

The poet is now in Bethlehem, New 
Hampshire, about to return to farming on his 
beloved soil. Early in March, stopping over 
in Lawrence, the home of his youth, he ran 
in to Boston intending to spend only a few 
hours in town. But so many _ people,— 
leading people in New England letters,— 
wanted to see him at dinner, luncheon, and 
otherwise that, although wholly unprepared 
for such attentions, having with him only the 
clothes he wore, he found it impossible to 
get away inside of four days. Frost’s recog- 
nition in Boston is gratifyingly cordial and 
bears out the London estimate of his work. 
Intellectual Boston naturally feels a high sat- 
isfaction that, with all the wide development 
of poetic talent in other sections of the coun- 
try, New England is still holding her own. 
Such men as Edwin Arlington Robinson and 
Robert Frost will maintain the lofty tradi- 
tions of her Golden Age when Emerson, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Thoreau, Holmes, 
Whittier, and the others were active. One 
eminent woman author, herself ranking with 
the best interpreters of New England char- 
acter, says: “Robert Frost’s work is the 
greatest that has ever come out of New Eng- 
land—and Mary Wilkins is next.” An- 


_1 New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. For quota- 
tions from this volume, see page 503. 
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other author says: “In Frost we have another 
Masefield,—not a man like Masefield, but 
one of équally compelling power in his in- 
terpretations of life and nature.” 


THE POET'S PERSONALITY 


Frost has a winsome personality, unas- 
suming but not shy; a figure of average 
height, well built; a finely modeled head, 
mobile features and sensitive, dark brown 
hair of youthful abundance, the expressive 
blue eyes, tinged with a lightness as of sum- 
mer mist at dawn, suggesting a dash of 
Celtic blood. 

It is interesting to trace the. derivations of 
a new poet. There is a suggestion of Words- 
worth in Frost’s method; a shade of Whit- 
man in his native flavor and closeness to 
the home soil, though not the least resem- 
blance in construction ; something of Maeter- 
linck in his sense of lurking mystery, creep- 
ing and pervasive; a Hawthorne-like faculty 
of endowing our familiar New England 
world, even in its keen every-day reality, 
with that glamor of romance which Colonel 
Higginson so felicitously called “penumbra,” 
tracing it back to Arthur Austin; and almost 
a blood relationship with Edwin Arlington 
Robinson,—both in the vagueness (so unlike 
obscurity) which in its blendings with real- 
istic textures confers values and qualities of 
tone that often lead to exquisite gradations 
in sensitive shadings; and again in a humor 
that at times becomes grimly sardonic,— 
though with Frost as often touched with most 
delicate charm. To all this Frost has 
brought an individual quality of compelling 
force and a sweeping range of dramatic ex- 
pression. The work is so essentially dra- 
matic, underlaid and interwoven with keen 
psychological perceptions, as to lead some 
who most heartily like it to deny that “North 
of Boston” is poetry at all. But that is mere- 
ly a matter of definition,—as when some pow- 
erful drama work of unconventional con- 
struction is declared to be “not a play.” It 
may have been the last lines of Frost’s ex- 
quisite picture of ‘““The Woodpile”’: 

“far from a useful fireplace 


To warm the frozen swamp as best it could 
With the slow smokeless burning of decay,” 


which inspired some genuine poet to say of 
“North of Boston” in the London Times 
that “poetry burns up out of it as when a 
faint wind breathes upon _ smouldering 
embers.” 
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FROM DOVER STRAITS TO THE 
GOLDEN HORN 


MR. SIMONDS’ REVIEW OF THE GREAT WAR IN ITS EIGHTH MONTH 


BY FRANK 


I. AT THE DARDANELLES 


N the whole progress of the Great War 
no month saw such a sudden and dra- 

matic change as March. Week after week 
of weary winter campaigning had held the 
gaze of the world fixed upon the plains of 
Flanders and Champagne, upon the marshes 
of East Prussia, where battles without more 
than local importance gave temporary ad- 
vantage first to the Allies and then to the 
Germans. In the monotonous similitude of 
the official bulletins even a world war lost 
appeal and challenge to an audience become 
surfeited with the reports of indecisive em 
gagements. 

But with the opening of March a new 
horizon was suddenly lifted. From the 
Straits of Dover and the banks of the Vis- 
tula the center of battle shifted to the sea- 
gate of Constantinople. At the Dardanelles 
the guns of the greatest armada in the his- 
tory of the world awakened the echoes of the 
hills behind the Troad and the Anglo- 
French fleet was followed by the transports, 
come to land troops on the Gallipoli penin- 
sula where in 1355 the Osmanli Turks under 
Suleiman had entered Europe on the tri- 
umphal march that was to lead to the walls 
of Vienna over the ruins of the Empire of 
the East and the nascent Slav states of the 
Balkans. 

In October the 42-centimeter guns of Ger- 
many had leveled the walls of Antwerp, 
crushed the gallant hut impotent Belgian 
state, and carried the legend of Teutonic 
might to the shores of the North Sea, to 
the very gates of Calais and Boulogne. Now 
it was the 15-inch guns of the Queen Eliza- 
beth which took up the response along the 
shores which had seen the hosts and fleets of 
Xerxes pass forward on their great adven- 
ture, which had witnessed the crossing of 
Alexander the Great as he, carrying back 
the conquering message of the West, had 
set forth on his tremendous expedition. In 
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a single day, too, the world turned from 
the contemplation of campaigns of the Twen- 
tieth Century to one more combat in the 
lands and waters forever memorable in 
Homer’s song. 

Nor was the new phase less appealing in 
immediate political significance than in his- 
torical challenge. Russia, heavily beaten 
about the Masurian Lakes, thrown back upon 
the defensive from the Baltic to the Ru- 
manian frontier, was proclaimed by German 
reports to be on the point of giving up the 
conflict. She had so far borne the burden 
of the world conflict in a measure beyond 
the expectations of the civilized world. At 
Tannenberg, at Lodz, at the Masurian 
Lakes, she had sacrificed her hundreds of 
thousands, while French and British troops 
remained idly in their trenches or failed in 
their local offensives. 

But even as the German forecast was 
proclaimed, the guns of Admiral Carden’s 
fleet at the Dardanelles sounded the coming 
of a new day for Russian hope. The dream 
of Peter the Great, the enduring purpose of 
the Romanoffs, the deep and potent emotion 
of every Orthodox Greek Catholic, all these 
were roused to new life, not merely by a 
fresh attack upon Stamboul, but by the ex- 
change of assurances between Russia and 
Britain across the intervening distance of a 
continent at war. In Petrograd Sergius 
Sazonoff announced the approach of the day 
when Russia would realize her great ambi- 
tion of an avenue to the open sea. From 
London Sir Edward Grey responded with 
the solemn assurance that England and Rus- 
sia were at one on the question of a warm 
water gate for the Slav. 

Thus, in a single hour the Eastern Ques- 
tion changed its whole appearance. ‘Thus 
England at last and unmistakably, however 
guarded the diplomatic phrase, renounced 
the policy of Beaconsfield, the policy which 
had provoked the Crimean War, and sent 
the British fleet to the Sea of Marmora to 
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destroy the Treaty of San Stefano. In an 
hour of Russian dejection Germany had 
sought to draw the great Slav state away 
from her allies and those allies, through 
England, had answered with the promise of 
the prize for which three centuries of Rus- 
sian history had been filled with war and 
effort. 

Once more sea power had demonstrated 
its tremendous advantage, its supreme power. 
At the first crisis in the relations of the 
Grand Alliance the battleships of Britain 
and France, keeping the seas, while Ger- 
many’s fleet lay idly in home waters, had 
restored the threatened solidarity of the 
Kaiser’s enemies. 


II. THE RUSSIAN ASPECT 


In an examination of the meaning of the 
attack upon the Dardanelles it is necessary 
first to discuss the Russian aspect, then to 
examine the immediate and remoter effects 
upon the neighboring and neutral states. 
For two hundred years, from the moment 
when the Treaty of Carlowitz gave the first 
sign of the decay of the Osmanli, Vienna 
and Petrograd had openly contested for the 
estate of the “Sick Man of the East.” From 
the first opening of the Eastern Question to 
the Congress of Berlin the alliance of the 
sea powers and of the central European na- 
tions had checked Slav ambition. Three 
times in the last century Byzantium had 
seemed within the grasp of the Romanoffs 
and three times it had slipped away. 

At the Congress of Berlin Bismarck, after 
long consideration, decided between Austria 
and Russia as a future German ally. The 
Treaty of Berlin, which gave Macedonia 
back to the Turk, Bosnia to Austria, Cyprus 
to England, was the beginning of the drama 
that led inevitably to the tragedy at Serajevo 
and the catastrophe of the world war. 
Beaten in Manchuria, Russia turned back 
to Europe in the opening years of the pres- 
ent century. On the morning after Muk- 
den there was renewed in the Balkans the 
old battle between Romanoff and Haps- 
burg. 

In 1908, when Austria announced the an- 
nexation of Bosnia, Russia suffered the 
greatest humiliation in her long history. Fol- 
lowing that she began the rapid and success- 
ful diplomatic campaign which provoked the 
first Balkan War. Winning Serbia away 
from her Viennese leading strings, she made 
her the Russian soldier on the Danube, a sol- 
dier fired by dreams of the redemption of 
Serb lands beyond the Danube and the Drina. 
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Turkey having become in turn the recruit 
of Vienna and Berlin, Russia erected that 
Balkan confederacy which at Lule Burgas 
and Kumanovo shattered, not Turkish em- 
pire in Europe, but Austro-German suprem- 
acy south of the Danube. 

Austrian diplomacy answered with the 
second Balkan War, in which Bulgaria, im- 
pelled by suggestions from Vienna, assailed 
her old allies. But at the Bregalnitza and 
at Kilkis, Serb and Greek armies completed 
their conquests of Macedonia, and Rumania, 
now yielding to Petrograd advice, entered 
the lists to seize from Austria’s recruit lands 
between the Danube and the Black Sea. 
Bulgaria now lay in ruins, an eloquent re- 
minder of the impotence of Austria, while 
Serbia, newly swollen with pride and hope, 
resumed her campaign for Bosnia. 

Once more Austrian and German diplo- 
macy sought to bind up the wounds of Tur- 
key, to make the Sultan a vassal of the Kaiser. 
In this, thanks to Enver Bey, they succeeded, 
and the coming of the great war, provoked 
by Russia’s Serbian soldier, saw the Os- 
manli marching to the notes of “Deutschland 
ueber Alles,” 

Germany had thus placed her mailed fist 
upon the Bosporus. Between Russian hope 
and realization stood a Turkey, in fact, 
ruled from Berlin. In the same fashion 
German control of the head of Islam pro- 
cured the proclamation of the Jehad, the 
Holy War against the British and the 
French, that is, the promulgation of the 
call to arms to the millions of the followers 
of the Prophet in India and. North Africa, 
the summons to rise and slay their Christian 
masters, which was heard in all the bazaars 
from Benares to Tlemcen. 

A common necessity then united France, 
England, and Russia. ‘Turkey must be de- 
stroyed,—the Turkey ruled by the Kaiser,— 
that these nations might hold their colonies. 
England answered first by the annexation of 
Egypt. Presently Russia followed by the 
announcement. of Sazonoff, echoed by Sir 
Edward Grey,—the momentous announce- 
ment that after 462 years the Turk must de- 
part from Stamboul, that the Cross was to 
replace the Crescent upon St. Sophia, that, 
with Anglo-French permission, aid, approval, 
“the bear that walks like a man” was to 
descend the Black Sea and occupy the heights 
above the Golden Horn, that the Russian 
banner was to be raised on the crumbling 
walls, at the very breach through which 
Mohammed II. had, four centuries earlier, 
entered to meet and slay the last and noblest 
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of the Palaeologi and end the Byzantine 
Empire. 

Taken by the Anglo-French fleet, Con- 
stantinople would remain in Allied hands 
until the end of the war, the gage of Russian 
fidelity to her allies, the assurance to Russia 
of a reward for such fidelity beyond the gift 
of the steel-encircled German Emperor. 
Meantime, Russian grain flowing out would 
relieve the sufferings of the Allies, reduce 
the price of bread in Paris and London. 
Conversely arms and ammunition would flow 
back, the resources of the world in the manu- 
facture of war material would be at the 
service of Russia, hitherto blockaded by the 
Kaiser and winter on the north and the Sul- 
tan in the south. 


III. WAVERING NEUTRALS 
But the guns of the fleet at the Darda- 


nelles sounded echoes elsewhere than in Pet-- 


rograd and London. Athens, Sofia, Bucha- 
rest, even Rome, heard with new interest, 
with new and deep emotion, the cannonade 
that seemed to forecast the end of an empire 
and the beginning of an era in the Near East. 

For Bulgaria the sudden change was of 
immediate meaning and Bulgaria held the 
key of the Balkan situation. In the Second 
Balkan War her allies, acting under the im- 
pulse that was given in Petrograd, had 
stripped her of most of her conquests. Mace- 
donia, from Monastir to the Rhodopians, had 
gone to Serbia; Kavala, Seres, Drama, had 
passed from Ferdinand to Constantine; her 
fairest Danubian province, hers before the 
wars, later had been occupied and annexed 
by Rumania. The Turk had come back to 
Adrianople. After all her sacrifices, she had 
gained next to nothing. 

Russia was held responsible for all this 
and against Russia the Bulgar henceforth 
sung his “hymn of hate.”” Thus when Ser- 
bia, impelled by Russia, entered into her un- 
equal conflict with Austria, every sympathy 
in Sofia was against her. That Bulgarian 
regiments did not appear at Nish was due 
solely to the fact that Rumanian and Greek 
troops on the Bulgarian frontiers served to 
demonstrate that Serbia’s allies were pre- 
pared to fulfil their treaty obligations and 
maintain the terms of the Peace of Bucha- 
rest. 

But, by way of revenge, when Russian 


troops entered Bukovina and the Czar beck-’ 


oned to Greek and Rumanian armies to join 
in the war and realize their national aspira- 
tions in Albania and Transylvania, there 
came from Sofia the solemn warning that 


Bulgaria would reserve her right to avenge 
her injuries, should the opportunity come, 
unless her lost provinces were restored. This 
warning had sufficed to immobilize Rumania 
and Greece for months, but for all three 
nations the coming of the Allied Armada 
opened a new situation. 

Venizelos, the Cavour of the New Greece, 
the great man of the Balkans, promptly 
sought to join Greece to the Allies, but his 
effort failed. King Constantine, perhaps in- 
fluenced by his wife, the sister of the Kaiser, 
possibly still restrained by the Bulgarian 
menace, intervened, the Boulé was dissolved, 
Greece was thus compelled to wait a 
month before her public opinion could ex- 
press itself, but there was no mistaking the 
direction of Greek national sympathy, Greek 
desire to redeem the million of Hellenes in 
Asia Minor, about whose heads another Al- 
lied fleet at Smyrna was bringing Ottoman 
power down in ruins. 

In Sofia there was equal agitation, and a 
strong political party demanded that Bul- 
garia’s armies should reénter Thrace, should 
seize the propitious moment to retake Adri- 
anople, as the Turks had retaken it from 
the Bulgars, should carry their frontier down 
to the Enos-Midia line agreed upon at Lon- 
don in 1913. But this meant to join the 
Allies, conceivably to renounce all hope of 
retaking Macedonia or the Danubian pro- 
vince stolen by Rumania. In this situation 
Ferdinand followed the example of Constan- 
tine and Bulgarian action was halted. Yet 
the new spirit in Sofia and in Athens was an 
evidence of the decline of German influence, 
of the fatal advantage that would come to 
the Allies if they should take Constantinople 
and gain possession of the resources with 
which to feed Balkan appetites. 

In Rumania the situation was more com- 
plex. The prospect of Russian possession 
of the Straits was a peril for the Rumanians, 
who unlike the Greeks and the Bulgarians 
had no direct and open exit to the Mediter- 
ranean. - On the other hand the prospect of 
Bulgarian expansion, of Greek gains, conse- 
quent upon a decision by these states to cast 
their lots with the Allies, was a new incentive 
to Bucharest to join in the combat and by 
conquering. Transylvania and Bukovina pre- 
serve Rumanian influence as the greatest of 
the Balkan states. 

While the bombardment of the forts pro- 
gressed there was no mistaking the effect 
that Austro-German influence, quite as much 
as Turkish power, was crumbling in the Near 
East. A new Balkan situation was arising, 
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Greece, Rumania, Bulgaria, Serbia, their 
racial integrity restored, promised to con- 
stitute a wall of strong little nations, per- 
haps presently united by common necessities, 
a wall against the German ambition to con- 
struct a Teutonic empire from Berlin to Bag- 
dad, to the frontiers of India. More than 
this, the passing of the Turk promised to 
leave to the aged Francis Joseph an undis- 
puted title to the throne of “the Sick Man of 
the East.” For what the little peoples of 
the Balkans had achieved, it was plain the 
little peoples of Austria-Hungary would now 
seek with mew determination,—the great 
blessing of liberty, of freedom. 


IV. ITALY ALSO STIRS 


If the reveille of the guns of the Queen 
Elizabeth at the entrance of the Dardanelles 
was heard in the Balkan capitals, it was even 
more plainly audible in the Italian capital, 
and once more the approach of the fall of 
Constantinople aroused the emotions of 
Rome. Nor was there any mistaking the di- 
rection of national sentiment. Here, as else- 
where, sea power was making itself supreme. 

In August Italy had decided not to follow 
her allies. ‘To every appeal of Berlin and 
Vienna she had answered with a cool nega- 
tive, while the calm voice of diplomacy was 
emphasized by the cries of the mobs which 
demanded that Italy should complete her 
destiny by annexing the Trentino and 
Trieste and taking up again the pathway of 
Venetian glory along the Dalmatian coast. 

In November Germany had sent Prince 
von Bilow, an ex-Chancellor of the Empire, 
to Rome to try again. He had offered Italy 
Nice and Savoy, Corsica and Tunis, the em- 
pire of the western Mediterranean. But to 
all these poisoned gifts Italy had remained 
unreceptive. While these offers were being 
made, another Garibaldi had given his life 
for France in the trenches of the Woéevre and 
the whole Italian people approached his bier 
with an emotion and a national spirit that 
warned German agents and Italian states- 
men that the Italian people had forgotten 
Nice in the burning memory of Austrian 
tyranny and were looking east, not west, to 
see Italian greatness realized. 

Presently German diplomacy changed its 
direction. Where it had sought to buy al- 
liance, it now contracted for neutrality, and 
the Trentino and a strip of territory east 
of the Italian frontier along the Isonzo were 
suggested as the price of Italy’s neutrality. 
But from such a bargain Vienna and Rome 
both shrunk. Vienna held the price too high, 
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Rome, too small; and German irritation at 
Austrian obstinacy began to find its way into 
the German official press for the first time. 

In this situation the attack upon Constan- 
tinople aroused a fresh outburst of Italian 
feeling, gave new impetus to the forces which 
seemed to be drawing Italy into the war. 
In deciding not to attack France in 1914, 
Italy had definitely renounced a struggle for 
the supremacy of the western Mediterranean. 
But the fall of Turkey would mean the 
partition of Asia Minor, the division of the 
Egean Islands. To the conquerors would 
belong the prize. France, England, and Rus- 
sia might expect to divide the Turkish estate, 
throwing to the Balkan states such morsels 
as generosity or policy might dictate. For 
Italy there would be no share, if Italy bore 
no part of the burden of conquest. 

Once more as in the unhappy Tunis time, 
there was quoted the Italian proverb: “The 
late guest fares ill.” Italy had come too 
late to take her rightful place in North Af- 
rica. Of the Roman estate Tunis, Algeria, 
Morocco had gone to France, Egypt to Great 
Britain. For herself she had gained only 
sterile Tripoli. Henceforth the control of 
the Mediterranean would belong to the An- 
glo-French alliance. To a neutral Italy this 
alliance, once Germany was conquered and 
Austria overwhelmed, need make no conces- 
sion. Rather it would be Italy that would 
hereafter have to yield. 

Thus it was that the fate of Constantinople 
became an Italian problem and once more 
the world heard of new Italian mobiliza- 
tion, of a fleet of superdreadnoughts waiting 
on the tide, as it were. Even Berlin, long 
hopeful, began at last to give unmistakable 
signs of apprehension, a fresh confession that 
fate and diplomacy were alike against the 
Kaiser, whose splendid armies were still win- 
ning tremendous but fruitless victories, while 
sea power and Allied diplomacy were little 
by little undermining the whole structure of 
the Central European Alliance. 

In the third week of March, Bucharest 
and Rome, Sofia and Athens were all the 
centers of new military activities, the sources 
of new forecasts all pointing unmistakably 
to the entrance of other nations into the con- 
flict, and to no one of these nations could 
Germany look for assistance. Thus, if one 
could think of the Central European Alli- 
ance as a human figure, gigantic in propor- 
tions, the head and shoulders of Germany 
would emerge unshaken, but they would rest 
upon the dwindling Austrian body, itself 
poised on Turkish feet of clay. These feet 
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of clay the Allies had now attacked with the 
contemporary prospect of achieving the over- 
throw of the giant. 


V. AS TO THE TURK 


Such were the political and diplomatic as- 
pects of the Constantinople campaign. Such 
were the circumstances in the immediate fu- 
ture which were now forced upon the atten- 
tion of the whole world.. There remained 
the question of the Turk, himself. Oddly 
enough, in the welter of world issues, his 
own fortunes dropped out of sight. 

Yet in later history the passing of the Os- 
manli from Europe must have a real meaning. 
More than five centuries and a half had 
elapsed since he came across the very straits 
where Anglo-French cannon were now blast- 
ing a road to Byzantium. When a century 
later Constantinople itself fell, all Europe 
had suddenly to consider a new peril, the ap- 
proach from the East of that Islam Charles 
Martel had halted in the West. “Two cen- 
turies later, when Western Europe signed the 
Treaty of Westphalia, the Turk had carried 
his empire beyond Budapest and to the gates 
of Vienna. Greek culture had been checked, 
Christianity in southeastern Europe con- 
quered ; Serb, Bulgar, Rumanian, Hungarian, 
Albanian, and Greek had fought and yielded, 
and it had been left to Sobieski of Poland to 
save Europe, to rescue Austria, and to open 
the way for the fall, first of Poland and then 
of the Ottoman. 

As late as Napoleon’s time Turkey was 
still to be reckoned with and the great Em- 
peror dreamed of establishing himself at Con- 
stantinople, after having revived the glories 
of Alexander the Great and made the East a 
new world empire. In the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury it was the little Balkan states that fired 
the imagination of the world by their strug- 
gles for liberty and Modern Germany and 
United Italy in fact followed in the pathway 
blazed for them by the Greek and the Serb. 

From the Congress of Vienna to the Peace 
ef Bucharest, too, the Eastern Question had 
weighed heavily upon all European states- 
men. French participation with England in 
the Crimean War had led to her downfall in 
1870; for Russia watched idly while the 
Prussians approached Paris. The antagon- 
ism of Russia and England had provided Ger- 
many with the opportunity to develop com- 
mercially, while England was watching the 
imaginary rival behind the Hindu-Kush. 
Germany had labored and failed to cement 
the Triple Alliance because Austria and Italy 
were naturally and inevitably rival claimants 
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to the Turkish estate in the Egean and the 
Adriatic. 

Turkey now having elected for Germany 
in the world war, it was becoming clear that 
the sands of her empire were running out. 
She had sent her troops to the Caucasus to 
relieve the pressure upon Austrian troops in 
Galicia and they had been routed. She had 
thrust at Britain in Egypt and failed. Al- 
ready east and west her beaten armies were 
returning, her generals, for the most part 
German, were hastening back to defend Gal- 
lipoli and Constantinople. More than this, 
in her own capital there was heard the mur- 
muring against the German, which promised 
to end in revolution once the prospect of 
disaster could no longer be concealed. 

Philo-German Turks had gambled on Ger- 
man success, it was now apparent that 
German success in the north would not save 
Turkey, and the strong faction which op- 
posed’ German influence day by day made 
head at Stamboul, while the crowds in the 
streets clamored for bread and victory, to be 
answered only by defeat and want. As 
March progressed the situation at the Golden 
Horn became more desperate. Rumors came 
of the departure of the Sultan for Brusa, 
ancient capital of the Osmanli in the hills 
above the Sea of Marmora, for Konieh, far 
inland on the Bagdad railroad. 

Five centuries and a half of European 
power seemed plainly approaching a term for 
the Turk as the Allied fleet daily progressed 
in its slow march eastward. Russian armies 
entered Armenia; British troops ascended the 
Euphrates from its mouth toward the great 
inland valley. From the Egean coast. the 
Mohammedan populations fled before the 
guns of Allied warships; along the Black Sea 
Russian battleships also spread ruin. No- 
where in the whole gigantic picture was there 
the smallest evidence of hope for the Os- 
manli. If Belgium had suffered, continued 
to suffer for her Allies, the world now be- 
lieved that Turkey was dying for those 
whose battle she had volunteered to fight. 

A touch of romance there was added to 
the picture of ruin by the report that old 
Abdul Hamid, long a prisoner, had escaped 
from his gaolers and was planning a new 
revolution. What thoughts must have come 
to that sovereign who had kept Turkey in- 
tact for so many years by matching Christian 
nation against Christian nation, as he be- 
held his ancient defenders and his oldest and 
most relentless foe marching against his cap- 
ital united, in the determination to destroy 
his empire! 
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INSIDE ONE OF THE TURKISH FORTS AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE DARDANELLES SHOWING_THE FAMOUS 
MADGAR KALE BATTERY 
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THE DARDANELLES 


VI. AT THE STRAITS 


The actual naval operation at the Darda- 
nelles is simply described. About a hundred 
miles west of Constantinople the Sea of Mar- 
mora narrows to a channel in places little 
more than a mile wide. For forty miles this 
narrow channel separates the Asiatic main- 
land from the Gallipoli Peninsula. A little 
more than half way between the Sea of Mar- 
mora and the Egean the channel passes 
through a throat, reminiscent of the entrance 
to Santiago Harbor in Cuba. At this point 
on both sides are a line of strong forts. Here, 
too, is the village of Nagara, or the site of 
Abydos, where Leander and Lord Byron 


swam the Hellespont. West of this point the 
channel widens, but at the entrance to the 
Egean it again narrows and here other forts 
less formidable were erected by the Turks. 
The Gallipoli peninsula is hardly more 
than fifteen miles wide at the widest point 
and not more than five at Bulair, where it 
joins the European mainland. North of the 
peninsula is the Gulf of Saros, an open road- 
stead running deep into the European shores. 
East of the entrance to the straits in the Sea 
of Marmora are several islands, which are 
also fortified and constitute the last line of 
water defenses of Constantinople, for the city 
itself is at the mercy of any fleet that can 
win clear of the third line of defenses. In 
addition to the forts, the 
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Turks relied upon many 
mine fields. 

The advantage of the 
Allies, the single circum- 
stance that made the attack 
possible, was the superior- 
ity of the fleet artillery to 
the Turkish guns. Thus 
the Queen Elizabeth, with 
her 15-inch guns, wholly 
outranged the forts, which 
had only 12-inch guns. Pre- 
cisely as the heavier Ger- 
man guns were able to re- 
duce Liége and Antwerp 
from their emplacements 
out of range of the smaller 
caliber guns of the Bel- 
gians, the artillery of the 
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Allies now leveled the Turkish forts with- 
out loss in the early days. 

In the first days of the operation, which 
began in the last week in February, the forts 
at the entrance of the straits were silenced 
and by the second week in March, the Al- 
lied fleet was within range of the forts at 
the narrowest point in the straits. These 
were attacked from the straits by one squad- 
ron and by indirect fire from the Gulf of 
Saros across the Gallipoli peninsula by an- 
other at the same time, French and British 
warships alternating in their advances. 

As the forts were reduced, the warships 
moved up the straits preceded by a fleet of 
mine-sweepers which cleared the waters of 
these perils. The progress was necessarily 
slow and bad weather interrupted the ope- 
rations on several days. Between the British 
and French reports of the results and those 
of the Turks, relayed by Berlin, there was 
natural and enormous discrepancy. The 
Turks denied all success to the Allies, apart 
from the reduction of the forts at the en- 
trance, which were reported to have been an- 
tiquated and poorly armed. ‘The Allies, on 
their part, gave the defenders full credit for 
a stern resistance, attributed to German gun- 
ners the relatively accurate firing, but con- 
tinued to report steady progress. By March 
13, Vice-Admiral Carden was quoted as fore- 
casting the arrival of the Allies at Constan- 
tinople by Easter, a holiday oddly appropri- 
ate for the restoration of Christian rule in 
the Moslem capital. 

In the third week in March, it was con- 
ceded that in addition to their great fleet, 
made up of British warships assembled from 
all over the Seven Seas and reinforced by 
some of the best of the boats in the French 
Mediterranean fleet, transports were arriv- 
ing bringing French troops from Africa and 
presumably British troops from Egypt, now 
freed from the peril of a Turkish attack by 
Suez. The mission of these troops was plain- 
ly to land on either shore of the straits under 
cover of the guns of the fleet and complete 
the reduction of the forts. Great Turkish 
armies were also reported as reaching the 
imperilled forts and taking position on the 
Gallipoli peninsula. 

Of itself the operation seemed lacking in 
the spectacular. There was no attempt at 
raids; rather there seemed to be a slow, de- 
liberate advance, a methodical reduction of 
shore batteries and careful’ mine-sweeping. 
At the same moment, a Russian fleet ap- 
proached the Black Sea entrance to the Bos- 
porus and began a similar operation at the 


eastern gateway. ‘To meet this, the patheti- 
cally weak Turkish fleet within the Darda- 
nelles was withdrawn to Constantinople. 

In the third week of March, the operation 
was proceeding in this careful fashion when 
without warning three battleships of the 
Allied fleet, the Jrresistible and the Ocean, 
both British, and the Bouvet, French, were 
blown up and sunk by floating mines while 
engaged, with seven other warships, in at- 
tacking the forts in the Narrows of the 
Dardanelles. Vice-Admiral Carden, who 
had been incapacitated by illness, was suc- 
ceeded in the chief command by Rear-Ad- 
miral John Michael de Robeck. 


VII. ON LAND 


East and west on land no major opera- 
tion occurred during the first three weeks of 
March. In Northern Poland the Russians, 
defeated at the Battle of the Masurian 
Lakes, retreated to the Niemen, the Bobr, 
and the Narew. Behind this line they ral- 
lied and took the offensive. But after brief 
successes new German armies coming south 
from Mlawa again put the Russians on the 
defensive and the whole campaign dropped 
temporarily to a dead level of local and minor 
combats, ; 

South of the Vistula in Poland, the lines 
remained with little change, although here 
also the Russians claimed small advances 
which were matched by equal claims of their 
opponents. In Galicia the Russian defense 
apparently succeeded in halting and turning 
back the ambitious Austrian drive through 
Bukovina and by Stanislau and Halisz ar 
Lemberg. Certainly after a steady advance 
for some days the Austro-German armies 
halted, the Russian re-occupation of Czerno- 
vitz was forecast, and finally floods of the 
Dniester and Pruth temporarily stopped all 
operations. 

Along the eastern and northern slopes of 
the Carpathians, both Russian and Austrian 
reports agreed that the fighting was steady 
and murderous. Both sides claimed local ad- 
vantages, but there was no reason to dispute 
the Russian claim that they had succeeded in 
foiling a great Austro-German drive to re- 
lieve Przemsyl, now in its fifth month of 
siege, to retake Lemberg, to clear the Ga- 
lician province of the Russian forces which 
had held it since September. For the rest 
the March battle in the east seemed drawn. 

There remained the possibility that the 
Germans would succeed in their new drive 
at Warsaw from East Prussia by the forti- 
fied line of Novo Georgievsk, or cut the 
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Petrograd railroad east of Warsaw and 
south of the Bug. Along a broad front from 
Kovno, in the face of Grodno, of Lomza, 
and Ostrolenka, German columns were op- 
erating and heavy artillery assailed the forts 
of Ossovetz. But the time of the thaws was 
now close at hand and when this time came 
the whole Trans-Vistulan region would be 
transformed into a swamp. What therefore 
seemed most likely was that the Germans 
were merely taking position beyond their own 
frontiers, having cleared East Prussia of in- 
vaders and preparing for a defensive cam- 
paign here. 

In France and Belgium there was little 
more to record. Between Rheims and the 
Argonne the French attempted their most 
considerable offensive since the Alsatian cam- 
paign had halted. Pushing north in the 
Plain of Chalons, they sought to interpose 
between German armies before Verdun and 
Rheims. ‘Their objectives were the railway 
lines which, coming south from Sedan, touch 
Vouziers and turn west to feed the district 
west of Rheims. Could they cut these lines 
the French would partially isolate the Ger- 
mans before Rheims and be on their flank 
and reaching toward their rear. 

Could they push this advance north from 
Vouziers to the Meuse they would cut the 
great trunk line between Metz and western 
France by which the Germans moved their 
corps east or west as the emergency arose. 
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But they made little progress. Le Mesnil, 
Souain, Beauséjour remained steadily in the 
dispatches, and on the fields where Attila 
had been defeated and Kellerman had won 
Valmy the French achieved no new or con- 
siderable victory. 

About La Bassée the British in the second 
week of March made a sudden forward 
thrust, capturing a few miles of ground and 
the village of Neuve Chapelle. La Bassée 
and Lille were their objectives. But the 
fight for La Bassée had begun on October 
20, and on March 15 it had not ended. The 
importance of La Bassée arose from the fact 
that it was a single isolated hill rising out of 
the plain and covering several important 
highways and railroads. But every attack 
since the October struggle had so far failed. 

For the rest in France there was heard the 
whispers of the new “push” to begin with 
the spring, and spring was at hand. It was 
an unconcealed fact that for weeks British 
troops had been pouring into France. ‘There 
was no longer any secret made of the news 
that the advance guard of Kitchener’s ‘“mil- 
lion” were at last come to France. But 
from the Yser to the Vosges the battle lagged. 
The winter campaign was closing, but it was 
closing on the lines on which it had begun. 
German defenses in France still held. Jof- 
fre’s tactics were limited to “nibbling.” 
Great armies were waiting expectantly, but 
they continued to wait. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE AND THE 
TURKS 


By REV. GEORGE F. HERRICK, D. D. 


MAGNIFICENT city and a wonder- 
A ful people. When we read the record 
of ‘the impress which the Ottoman Turks 
‘have stamped upon the life of the human 
race we have to ask ourselves, ‘““Are we read- 
ing history or fiction?” We watch a nation’s 
birth, its growth into the place of supreme 
power among the nations: then we trace its 
slow decay, till, subdued and despairing, a 
negligible factor in the life of the race, it 
disappears in the obscurity from which it 
emerged almost seven centuries ago. 

On the west bank of the Euphrates River 
in the year 1227 A.D. were grouped four 
hundred horsemen, attended by perhaps 
double that number of women and slaves on 
foot. The leader of the band was Ertogrul, 
who died at the age of ninety in 1288. He 
was the father of Othman (or Osman) and 
the grandfather of Orkhan. These are the 
three names mentioned with the greatest pride 
and reverence by all Ottomans till this day. 

Through the hospitality of the Seljukian 
king, then ruling over a large part of Asia 
Minor, Ertogrul and his tribe became peace- 
ably possessed of ample space for growth in 
the very fertile plains of Angora. By nat- 
ural increase of the tribe, by increments ffom 
neighboring clans, by tactful agreements, and 
later on by some vigorous fighting, the Otto- 
man dominion was extended and strength- 
ened, till, in a hundred years, that is, in 1326, 
we find there is no longer a Seljuk empire; 
the Turkish Sultan is firmly established in 
Brusa as his capital city. The growth had 
been phenomenally rapid. That was.the year 
when Othman died, after a reign of thirty- 
eight years. His son Orkhan’s reign ex- 
tended to 1359. In 1355 Orkhan, appealed 
to by a rival of the Byzantine emperor for 
aid against his enemy, crossed into Europe. 
He then added Gallipoli and the surrounding 
region to his dominion, and it was but two 
years after his death in 1359 that Adrianople 
was occupied and in 1367 became the 
acknowledged capital of the Ottoman em- 
pire, and so remained till the conquest of 
Constantinople in 1453. 

There still remain, both in Brusa and 


in Adrianople, some of the grandest and 
most beautiful mosques (always the most 
imposing edifices in Moslem lands) which 
the Turks have anywhere possessed. 

The reign of the illustrious Bayazid, the 
“Thunderbolt,” (1389-1403) and his life’s 
sad ending fall within the period when 
Adrianople was the Turkish capital. It is 
doubtful if there is to be found in history 
any parallel to the increase of the Turks in 
the number of the people and the expansion 
of their territory in the period of a hundred 
and seventy years, from 1230 to 1400. 


THE APEX OF TURKISH POWER 


We cannot here give even a sketch of Otto- 
man history during those years of rapid con- 
quests in Southeastern Europe. The final 
collapse of the already rotten Byzantine em- 
pire at the conquest of Constantinople by 
Sultan Mohammed II, the considerateness 
shown by the conqueror to his Christian 
subjects, the alternations between mercy and 
cruel oppression which have characterized 
Turkish rule during the centuries of their 
dominion are all familiar to students of 
history. 

The strength and glory of the Ottoman 
empire culminated during the long reign of 
Suleiman the “Magnificent,” 1520-1566. 
His empire extended from near the border 
of Germany to the frontiers of Persia. It 
included, in addition to what we of this and 
the preceding generation have been accus- 
tomed to think of as European Turkey, that 
is, Serbia, Albania, Bulgaria, Thrace, Mace- 
donia, Montenegro,—the whole Balkan pen- 
insula,—Greece, Rumania, and nearly the 
whole of Hungary also. The empire in Af- 
rica also was of immense extent, covering 
nearly all of the Africa which was then in- 
cluded within the zone of civilization. 

There was no state then comparable to 
the Ottoman in extent of territory, in popu- 
lation, and in the number of different peoples 
ruled. The Ottoman power was the terror 
of Europe and of Asia, both on land and on 
the sea. Twice did the armies of the Turks 
reach the very walls of Vienna. As com- 
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pared with Turkey how small was England 
or France or Germany! 

The time since the Ottomans first ap- 
peared in human history till now when 
they seem about to make their exit from the 


world stage is 688 years. The death of 
Suleiman falls almost midway; that is, the 
periods of growth and of decay are equal. 


THE OTTOMAN DECLINE 


The break-up of the empire, which we 
think of as occurring little by little during 
the last hundred years, actually began when 
Suleiman was scarcely cold in his grave. 
Internal moral decay set in, effeminacy in 
high life, a riot of base intrigue, sultans de- 
posed by the power of the Janizaries,— 
picked soldiers of Christian origin, intro- 
duced by Orkhan, destroyed by Mahmoud II 
in 1826, never more than 20,000 in num- 
ber,—it is a record of degeneracy from that 
day to this. 

When Suleiman died Russia was, in com- 
parison with Turkey, a weak, almost a negli- 
gible, power. Compare the two states to- 
day. Intelligent Turks have themselves been 
making the comparison, in keen consciousness 
of the height from which they have fallen, 
and of the depth to which they have descend- 
ed. In profound humiliation they face the 
record of their national decay. 


PANORAMIC VIEW OF CONSTANTINOPLE TAKEN FROM THE TOWER 


We need not go back quite a hundred 
years to trace the more rapid break-up of 
the Ottoman power. This began with the 
Battle of Navarino, October 20, 1827, when, 
as now, England, France, and Russia were 
found together opposed to Turkey. On 
that victory hung the crushing of the power 
of Turkey by sea and the liberation of 
Geeece from Turkish rule. The carving of 
new states or principalities out of the body 
politic of Turkey followed in rapid succes- 
sion—Rumania, Serbia, the Lebanon, Mon- 
tenegro, Egypt, Bulgaria, Albania. 


CONSTANTINOPLE THE MAGNIFICENT 


Before we examine more closely conditions 


within the imperial city which have made 
certain, sooner or later, the catastrophe which 
now fixes the attention of the civilized world, 
let us look from without at the city itself. As 
a site for a great city that of Constantinople 
is absolutely unrivaled. Approaching it in 
the early morning, on the Sea of Marmora, 
your course bears northward as you near 
Seraglio Point. The sun on your right 
brings into bold relief the towers, the splen- 
did mosques, and other stately buildings on 
the heights to your left. Now the beautiful 
Bosporus opens’ right before you as you 
turn westward into the entrance to the 
Golden Horn. 
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OF THE WAR OFFICE, LOOKING ACROSS TO THE ASIATIC SHORE 


To see the city you have five excursions 
to make, and when made you seem to have 
seen five cities, so diverse is the impression 
made. These five views are that gained in a 
ride along the old walls of Theodosius and 
Heraclius, reaching from the Marmora to 
the Golden Horn; the view from the height 
above the village of Eyub on the Horn; the 
view from the hill above Scutari on the 
Asiatic side; the views requiring a full day 
in a sail up the Bosporus and down to the 
Princes’ Islands in the Marmora, and lastly 
a cayique ride by moonlight on a summer 
night down the Bosporus from Buyukdere 
to the harbor. It is an excursion in paradise. 


ABSOLUTISM AT ITS WORST 


We have now to enter the city of Constan- 
tinople as students of those factors in human 
life which make or mar, which build up or 
destroy, cities, states, and nations. 

Of the sultans who have ruled over the 
Ottoman empire during the last hundred 
years, of only one, Mahmoud II, 1808-1839, 
can it be said that he possessed both the abil- 
ity and the purpose to govern in the interest 
of his subjects as he understood what that 
required. His son Abdul Medjid, 1839- 
1861, was a good-intentioned but weak man. 
Fuad and Ali Pashas were the able men of 
the time. Abdul Medjid’s brother, Abdul 


Aziz, 1861-1876, was chiefly famous for ex- 
pending enormous sums of borrowed money 
on palaces and a useless fleet of ironclads 
and on lavish gifts to his favorites. 

The long series of autocratic and irre- 
sponsible sultans was fitly closed by one who 
ruled a third of a century, 1876-1909, in a 
manner well known to the whole civilized 
world. During his reign, while everywhere 
else peoples were making progress in mate- 
rial welfare and in general education, in 
attaining the rights and privileges of free 
men, the peoples of Turkey were sinking into 
hopeless apathy, falling far behind those peo- 
ples west of them, recently freed from the 
Turkish yoke, in every form of human well 
being, or they were secretly plotting against 
their government. Political and _politico- 
ecclesiastical intrigue, for which Constanti- 
nople has always been famous, was increas- 
ingly prevalent and baleful there and at the 
provincial capitals. Spies were everywhere, 
spies upon spies, Abdul Hamid’s spies spying 
upon the people and spying and spied upon 
by Russian and other spies. ‘Thousands of 
good men were exiled or voluntarily fled the 
country. The Turkish “genius for govern- 
ing” by pitting race against race reached its 
climax. The very word liberty was banished 
from the speech of men. 

In the midst of the chaos, the Kaiser be- 
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came the avowed friend of the astute Abdul 
Hamid, sent him his congratulations and a 
present, over the suppression by a river of 
blood of Armenian sedition, and gained from 
the Sultan valuable concessions. 

The discontent over the cruel absolutism 
of Abdul Hamid suddenly burst into flame in 
July, 1908. First Enver and Niazi and then 
Mahmoud Shevket were the lauded heroes 
of the popular movement. ‘The “Young 
Turks” at first did excellent work and were 
applauded all over Europe. Whenever and 
so long as the counsels of Kamil and Nazim 
Pashas, men of sagacity and probity, Tur- 
key’s real patriots, were followed by the new 
leaders, the hopes of all friends of the Tur- 
kish people grew into confident expectation 
of possible reform of government adminis- 
tration, and consequent realization of popu- 
lar welfare and progress. 

The causes, the conduct, and the results 
of the Balkan wars are so recent and so well 
known that we need not dwell upon their 
harrowing details. 

After all the calamities the Turks have 
suffered in the recent years they were mak- 
ing heroic efforts to realize the hopes and 
plans with which they started six years ago. 


TURKEY BECOMES PRO-GERMAN 


When in August last Europe burst into 
flame Turkey wisely remained neutral. The 
Sultan, the heir-apparent, the Grand Vizier, 
the large majority of the leaders of the peo- 
ple, in and out of office, Mussulman and 
non-Mussulman, were for maintaining neu- 
trality. It was obviously the only thing to 
do. For three months this position was main- 
tained. Germany seemed to be everywhere 
victorious. Enver Bey was, for years before 
the war with Italy, military attaché of the 
Turkish Embassy at Berlin. He distin- 
guished himself in the Italian and the Balkan 
wars. He became par excellence the national 
hero on the retaking of Adrianople. He 
married into the Imperial family. He be- 
came Minister of War. The Minister of 
Marine readily supported him. Talaat Bey, 
Minister of the Interior, hesitated, but finally, 
not without reluctance, joined with Enver. 
Already German influence at Constantinople 
was tremendously strong. The army was 
drilled and led by German officers. The 
Goeben and Breslau, manned by Germans, 
had replaced the two dreadnoughts built for 
Turkey in England and retained in the Brit- 
ish navy. The pro-German party carried the 
day. It was Turkey’s fatal hour. In West- 
ern Europe nobody doubted what the issue 
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would finally be. As to Russia she was glad 
that the actual government of ‘Turkey was 
giving her an open path to the realization of 
her hopes, cherished for two hundred years, 
without her being justly charged with 
aggression. 


EXIT THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


What is now to be? Amid the uncer- 
tainties one thing is certain. As an inde- 
pendent power, a state to be reckoned with 
among world powers, Turkey passes off ‘the 
stage. A form of Ottoman government may 
survive in Asia. For how long? Who can 
tell? As all modern history shows, any Mos 
lem state is handicapped in the race of human 
progress by its ancestral faith. It is no 
better, it is worse off, if its leaders are lib- 
erals merely wearing the cloak of Islam. 
Unhappily while some of the leaders of the 
Young Turk party were educated in Europe 
not one of them had the training of an Amer- 
ican college, as so many of the formers of 
the state of Bulgaria had. How different 
the result! 

To return to Constantinople. What is to 
be her future? It now seems unlikely that 
Great Britain and France will stand in Rus- 
sia’s way to the full realization of her long- 
cherished hope. If that hope is realized 
Greece will be disappointed and aggrieved. 
It will be difficult to placate Italy. A prop- 
osition will doubtless be made for the in- 
ternationalization of Constantinople. The 
word is very long and the act will be found 
extremely difficult. One power must rule 
there, not two or half a dozen. The final 
settlement will doubtless be made under 
some guarantees agreed upon by the Allies. 

Russia is not what she was a quarter of a 
century ago. Liberal ideals have greatly 
gained in strength among the people, and 
even in governmental circles in that empire. 
In any case those straits, the Bosporus and the 


Dardanelles, will hereafter be neutral waters. . 


America’s interests in those lands are hap- 
pily not at all political. ‘They are philan- 
thropic, educational, Christian. They are 
highly appreciated by all classes and _ all 
races, Mussulman and _ non-Mussulman. 
American institutions there are many, stra- 
tegically located, firmly established. The 
American spirit pervades them. ‘They will 
remain and they will grow as the years pass, 
as the inevitable changes take place. ‘They 
will continue their beneficent work for the 
coming generations of all those races, our 
brothers, deserving and destined to share 
with us in the blessings of a common heritage. 
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HOLLAND’S PLAN OF DEFENSE 


BY DR. R. J. JESSURUN. 


N the early days of the war, when specu- 

lation of all sorts was rife, the military 
value of Dutch support was frequently dis- 
cussed. It is often forgotten that the Dutch 
military system and organization, as is the 
case in general with the smaller nations, is 
principally calculated with a view to the de- 
fense of its own territory. While the Hol- 
landers have been successful in making the 
conquest of their country most difficult, it 
does not follow that the participation of 
their forces in another role, as supporters of 
the Allies’ campaign, for instance, would 
greatly influence the outcome, especially as 
long as the opponents of the allies show no 
sign of diminution of troops in the field. 

Under such circum- 


could assemble. As the present name indi- 
cates, the line runs in a’somewhat different 
course to that of the old days and has there- 
by gained in strength. 

This New Holland Water-Line is a long 
barrier of fortified places, running from the 
Zuiderzee at Muiderberg and Naarden along 
Breukelen and Utrecht, to the river Lek at 
Vreeswyk, from there to the river Merwede 
by Gorinchem, and finally to the waterway 
called the New Merwede near Geertruiden- 
berg (see map). 

The particular strength of ‘this system is 
derived from the peculiarity of a large part 
of Dutch territory. Great portions, of the 
western provinces especially, lie below the 





stances it is easy to imagine 
that the Dutch forces might 
be obliged to return to the 
task for which they were es- 
pecially designed, probably 
considerably weakened in 
the meantime. 

And what does the de- 
fense of Holland mean? It 
means a gradual abandon- 
ment of the greater part of 
her territory and a retire- 
ment of all her forces be- 
hind a line of defense, 
known as “the New Hol- 
land Water-Line,” of great 
historic fame, but convey- 
ing to other than military 
experts a vague idea of its 
real nature. 

In this manner the Dutch 
expect to be able to put up 
the most effective defense 
of the remaining part of the cy 
land, comprising the most | riuswne 
populous and wealthy prov- 
inces and all the large cities. Wore 
It is a method of defense BELGiU 














that is ancient and has been 
frequently tried under the 


most unfavorable  condi- AB Si 

. . . detensive urpo 9 
tions. Four times it has ~ foot. 40> 
proved the salvation of ° 


Holland, threatened by the 
greatest armies France 
April—5 


MAP SHOWING HOLLAND'S SYSTEM OF DEFENSE 


(The shaded portion shows the ground _which would be inundated for 


the water being maintained at a uniform depth of one 


The Hollanders would make no serious attempt to hold the border 
country, which does not include a single important town, against an attack. 
They would retire behind the water-line A-A-A, and if it should become 
impossible to hold that the army would concentrate within the section B-B-B. 
An attack from the sea is impossible except at points which are strongly 
fortified, because the coast is barren waste and the water is shallow) 
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high tide of the rivers and surrounding seas, 
and having been at regular intervals inun- 
dated, were for the most part unfit for habi- 
tation or cultivation. Most of these marsh- 
lands and lakes have been reclaimed during 
the past centuries by a system of drainage 
known under the name of “inpoldering.” 

A protective dike is first built around the 
territory to be reclaimed, after which the 
pumping out of the water is proceeded with. 
This necessitates an ingenious system of 
canals and reservoirs, as often the water has 
to be conducted to a series of such reservoirs, 
each at a little higher level, until a river sys- 
tem is reached, into which the water can, at 
the proper moment, be finally passed. 

This same arrangement remains necessary 
after the work is completed, to maintain nor- 
mal conditions in the reclaimed area, called a 
“polder,” now dry land, and often as much 
as twenty feet below the high tide of the 
neighboring rivers. 

This will enable us to understand the con- 
dition which can be brought about when that 
defensive line is made ready for action. It is 
simply a reversal of the usual process that 
will then take place. From the rivers, and in 
case of an unusual drought from the nearby 
sea, water is let into certain canals through 
the regulating sluices in order to raise the 
water level till an inundation of a desired 
area, stretching itself just before the above 
described line of fortified places, is ac- 
complished, without penetrating, however, 
the territory behind the line, of the same 
nature and equally low, but properly pro- 
tected. 

The whole operation can be performed in 
the short space of a few days, and this, inde- 
pendent of the height of the surrounding 
tide, which was not the case in olden times. 
In order to obtain this independence and the 
proper control of the depth of the inunda- 
tion, additional works had to be erected be- 
sides those already in existence for the ordi- 
nary use of drainage. 

Thus a sheet of water about four miles in 
width can be placed before the entire line of 
forts, the depth of which can be-regulated. 
This is very essential, as to be effective a spe- 
cial depth, of less than one foot, must be main- 
tained, at which navigation even in: flat-bot- 
tomed boats is impossible, while this is sufh- 
cient to make wading out of the question, 
owing. to the spongy nature of the soil and 
the innumerable deep trenches and small ca- 
nals intersecting this whole territory at very 
short intervals which normally serve for irri- 
gating purposes. 
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In a few hours the soil changes into a 
soggy mass and will not bear the weight of 
even the lightest troops. 

It would, however, be erroneous to imag- 
ine that thus is formed an unbroken barrier, 
as such is not the case. All the great com- 
munication routes are left open and passage 
through the inundated area is possible along 
those highways. This will be obvious when 
we remember that in the lowlands all the 
highways, as well as the railroads, run along 
the top of dikes, for reasons easily under- 
stood, and are thus situated often many feet 
above the surrounding meadows. Those who 
have traveled through Holland are familiar 
with the sight of grazing cattle far below, 
and ships sailing above our heads. The great 
rivers flowing between their dikes keep the 
communication further open. 

It will be quite evident that the only avail- 
able entrance to an approaching army is over 
those dike roads or along the rivers. At 
these points we shall find the strongest forti- 
fications dominating the narrow avenues, 
through which only small forces can pass at 
atime. Superiority of numbers counts here 
for little. Furthermore, modern military 
engineering has at its disposal numerous de- 
vices for making attempts at passage difficult 
and hazardous for the enemy. 

The above-described defense system is 
completed by the fortifications of the Hol- 
land Deep, Volkerak, and Haringvliet, all 
broad stretches of water, while an approach 
from the sea is guarded against by the coast 
defenses, consisting mainly of the -fortifica- 
tions of the mouths of the Maas and the 
fortress of Den Helder at the extreme north- 
ern point of the mainland of the provinces of 
North Holland. 

The Hook of Holland and the harbor of 
Ymuiden, at which points the sea canals of 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam terminate, are 
equally protected. 

These are the only available entrances on 


the Dutch coast for large ships, with the ex- : 


ception of the route along Flushing and the 
Wester Scheld to Antwerp, for the defense 
of which (lying, however, outside the above- 
described protected area) fortifications are to 
be found, mainly around Flushing. 

The entire North Sea coast of Holland is 
sandy beach and is protected by practically 
an interrupted line of sand dunes, stretching 
a few miles inland. ‘This explains the ab- 
sence of other than mere fishing harbors. 
The ocean here is so shallow that ships can- 
not approach the coast, and navigation is 
only possible several miles off, 
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HOLLAND'S PLAN OF DEFENSE 


At the northern end the New Holland 
Water-Line meets the second defensive sys- 
tem of the country, the fortress of Amster- 
dam. ‘This is the section selected for a last 
stand, when the former more extensive line 
has become untenable. Everything else is 
then abandoned, the whole country left to 
the enemy, while all the remaining forces 
concentrate in this position. 

The method used here is based exactly on 
the same principle, the obstructing line of 
water forming in this case a complete circle, 
intersected again by the communication 
routes. The Zuiderzee forms the water bar- 
rier on the eastern side, while inundation is 
applied everywhere else. The fortification 
runs as follows: From the Zuiderzee at 
Edam to Uitgeest, then southward to the 
east of Beverwyk, Velzen and Haarlem, from 
there through the Haarlempolder, formerly 
the Haarlem lake, in the direction of Aals- 
meer and Abcoude, finally through Weesp to 
the Zuiderzee (see map). 

The participation of Holland in the war 
for other reasons than the defense of her 
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rights or neutrality seems unlikely. Terri- 
torial aggrandizement at the expense of a 
neighboring state is quite foreign to the 
thoughts of the Hollanders, and would, 
therefore, be no incentive. 

History has given numerous examples 
where large nations have been unable to as- 
similate comparatively small provinces taken 
from neighboring countries at the end of a 
victorious war, even after a considerable 
lapse of time. 

To have her territory enlarged by the an- 
nexation of a section inhabited by people of 
another, especially larger nationality, would 
not be a source of additional strength, but, 
on the contrary, would in the future be a 
disturbing element and a cause for ill-feel- 
ing. 

In the final adjustment of affairs at the 
conclusion of the war, it may be expected 
that many questions will arise of vital im- 
portance to a state situated in the midst of 
the warring nations. An adequate military 
preparedness will then prove equally valu- 
able, and assure her greater consideration. 


_ HOLLAND'S ARTILLERY 














WHAT THE WAR IS COSTING 
KUROPE 


BY CHARLES F. SPEARE 


HAT may be termed the operating 

cost of the most destructive war 
known to man has, in eight months, amounted 
to $10,000,000,000. The indirect conse- 
quences, such as damage to property, loss to 
foreign and domestic trade, the vanished toll 
of the tourist, plus the loss from an actuarial 
standpoint in the economic value of the killed, 
maimed permanently, and diseased, produce 
a debit on the balance-sheet of European na- 
tions of fully $10,000,000,000 more. 

The figures are huge, beyond comprehen- 
sion, and most impressive when set beside 
the estimated cost of all wars between the 
years 1793 and 1913. In that century-and- 
a-quarter period, beginning with Napoleon’s 
career and ending with the second Balkan 
war, the direct and indirect expenditures in 
conquest and repulse were $25,000,000,000. 
At the present progressive rate of outlay the 
Great War will only have to go four months 
longer to parallel the costs of all other strug- 
gles since man began to accredit himself as 
civilized. 

The wealth of the peoples engaged in war, 
and those in Europe who are trying to keep 
out of it, is about $400,000,000,000. Con- 
sidered from this angle the cost or loss does 
not loom so large; for it is only about 5 
per cent. of the resources from which the 
nations concerned may draw. 


CALCULATED BY THE BILLION AS A UNIT 
On the other hand, war loans already ne- 


gotiated have amounted to $8,000,000,000, 
at the rate of a billion dollars a month, so that 
the debt on which future generations must 
pay taxes has been increased from 25 to 30 
per cent. and with England and Germany, 
50 per cent. If the war is prolonged much 
over a year it will impose on the European 
taxpayer an annual interest charge about 
equal to the total United States debt. 

In other wars armies have been mobilized 
in millions of men where now they are be- 
ing massed in tens of millions. In other 
years the cost has been reckoned in hundreds 
of millions of dollars; now the unit of cal- 
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culation is a billion dollars. It is easy, there- 
fore, to become extravagant in setting down 
the price of war and to exaggerate the terms. 


FOLLOWING GOVERNMENT LOANS AND 
ESTIMATES 


One cannot go far wrong in footing up 
the operating cost of the war if one follows 
closely the government loans and the fre- 
quent estimates made before the British Com- 
mons by Premier Asquith or Lloyd George, 
by Finance Minister Ribot, of France, and 
in the German Reichstag, of the daily toll 
to the Allies and their opponents. From 
these sources we have official sanction for 
the use of the following figures of the mili- 
tary and naval cost from August 1 to 
April 1: 


Great Britain ...........% $2,000,000,000 
RS oc snn ca ao as ed 1,750,000,000 
Re Pee er eee 2,000,000,000 
Germany, including Turkey. 2,500,000,000 
Austria-Hungary ......... 1,500,000,000 


On the side of the Allies there is a fur- 
ther cost of, say, $200,000,000 for services of 
Belgium, Serbia, and Japan. Mobilization 
has cost Holland and Switzerland fully 
$150,000,000, and if we use the minimum 
figure, its cost to Italy has been $300,000,000. 
This gives an actual and verifiable cost of 
approximately $10,500,000,000, equaling the 
combined direct and indirect costs of the 
Napoleonic and Civil wars, the two most 
expensive of the last four generations, and we 
will not include in it $200,000,000 which 


Spain has had to raise to meet her deficit. 


PROPERTY LOSSES 


It is not so simple to reach conclusions as 
to the property losses of the war. However, 
very careful calculations have been made by 
eminent economists concerning the destruc- 
tion in Belgium, Northern France, Eastern 
Prussia, and Poland. But in these allow- 
ance must be made in order to balance the 
conflicting opinions of the buyer and the 
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WHAT THE WAR IS COSTING EUROPE 


seller; the one who is to pay the indemnity 
after the war and him to whom the indemnity 
is to be paid. At the end of December M. 
Henri Masson, Avocat of the Court of Ap- 
peals of Brussels, placed the loss to Belgium 
at over $1,000,000,000. The main items 
in his account were $235,000,000 in the de- 
struction of buildings and trade in the cities 
of Liége, Louvain, Namur, Charleroi, Ma- 
lines, Dinant, Alost, Tirlemont, Termonde, 
and Aerschot. ‘The loss in Antwerp and 
vicinity was estimated at $100,000,000. 
Damage in rural districts to crops, cattle, 
and buildings was placed at $280,000,000 
and to state buildings, railways, bridges, 
roads, etc., $240,000,000. Finally, inter- 
ruption of trade, loss of pay, etc., was put 
down as $200,000,000. Three months have 
elapsed since this compilation was made. 

That part of France occupied by German 
armies since September represents about 4 
per cent. of the Republic, in which 8 per 
cent. of the French population lives. An 
officer of the Credit Foncier has computed 
the territory under occupation to have a value 
of $1,900,000,000, or 7 per cent. of the en- 
tire land value of France. The commercial 
and industrial implements: of the region are 
appraised at 11 per cent. of the total. All 
of the Department of Ardennes, 55 per cent. 
of the Department of Aisne, 12 per cent. of 
Marne, 25 per cent. of Meurthe and Mo- 
selle, 30 per cent. of Meuse, 70 per cent. of 
Nord, and from 10 to 25 per cent. of several 
other Departments are under German con- 
trol. In this territory immense property de- 
struction has occurred. In Rheims alone the 
loss is said to have been $250,000,000. In 
Lille the damage has been almost as great. 
The fugitive population numbers several mil- 
lions. A very conservative figure of property 
destruction would be $1,500,000,000. France 
last month appropriated $100,000,000 for 
loans to small business interests who had been 
ruined by the war about them. 

When the Russians made their first raid 
into East Prussia they did $250,000,000 
worth of property damage. Since then 
towns that were partially destroyed have 
been wiped out of existence in being caught 
between the fire of the opposing armies. In 
Poland devastation as complete as in parts 
of Belgium has occurred, not only in little 
villages but in great cities. So the property 
loss at the eastern battle front has probably 
not been less than $750,000,000 to $1,000,- 
000,000. One authority estimates a loss of 
$500,000,000 worth of steel in the sinking 
of merchant ships and war vessels and this 
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constitutes only a part of their total cost. 
One, therefore, can conceive the property loss 
of the war to date to have been four or five 
billions of dollars. Judge E. A. Gary, chair- 
man of the United States Steel Corporation, 
believes this loss in eighteen months of war 


will be $35,000,000,000. 


INDUSTRIAL AND TRADE LOSSES 


Next comes the item of loss of trade. In- 
sofar as this is trade with other countries 
the changes of the past eight months are mat- 
ters of official record. It is known, for in- 
stance, that the combined decrease of British 
exports and imports from August 1 to March 
31 was $1,000,000,000. The loss to French 
foreign trade in the same period was ap- 
proximately $850,000,000. In normal times 
the business which Germany does with for- 
eign countries about equals that of Great 
Britain. No figures are available of her 
trade loss, but with her ships interned it 
may be assumed that the total of her exports 
and imports has decreased fully twice as much 
as that of her rival. In the first four months 
of the war Russian exports fell off nearly 90 
per cent. and imports 75 per cent., which 
amounts to complete collapse. 

Yves Guyot, the best-known and most 
widely quoted of the French economists, at 
the end of the first six months of the war, 
presented the staggering figure of $8,500,- 
000,000 as the loss to the fighting countries 
through suspension of industrial production. 
This figure, of course, would include the 
loss in foreign trade. In fact this would be 
the largest factor in it, for trade loss through 
a reduced domestic demand is not net loss 
but reflects to a great extent economies that 
go to offset the gross proceeds of trade. An 
American scholar, A. Guyot Cameron, im- 
pressed by the loss to literature of the great 
libraries of Belgium, France, and Poland, 
made an investigation and found that. the 
reproductive cost alone of the books destroyed 
would be $150,000,000. France lives by 
and from the tourist, as do Switzerland and 
Italy, and it is not too much to say that the 
loss of patronage revenue to these countries 
during a year of war would be $400,000,000. 
This also is not net loss, as a very liberal 
proportion of the amount is contributed by 
Englishmen and Germans, whose economies 
in travel are a not inconsiderable item in the 
offsets to war’s costs. Finally, comes the 
figure of depreciation of securities which, on 
the London Stock Exchange alone, in the 
eight days before it closed in July, amounted 
to $3,000,000,000, which would be fully 75 
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per cent. of the depreciation for all listed 
bonds and shares in Europe. 

The money value placed on life that has 
been lost or on bodies whose efficiency has 
been permanently reduced has also been cal- 
culated by Guyot. Early in February he 
reckoned this to be $5,000,000,000. In this 
calculation he placed the economic value of 
an Englishman’s life at $4140; of a German 
at $3380; of a Frenchman at $2900; of a 
Russian at $2000, and of an Austrian at 
$2000. If we are to cast up in the toll of 
this war the last penny’s value on a human 
life we will find that not the least of the 
increased cost of it over other wars is due 
to the higher appraisal of man’s faculties. 


ECONOMIES INDUCED BY THE WAR 


So far in this discussion gross costs alone 
have been dealt with. They are the out- 
standing and visible effects. The ameliora- 
tions are mostly concealed; at least they do 
not obtrude, although they reflect the great- 
est sadness and the sharpest pangs that war 
brings to those who are left behind. Fully 
25 per cent. of the operating cost of war is 
covered by the economies which war induces 
even far beyond the battle zones. Domestic 
economy is even greater than.this. The econ- 
omy that grows from a higher industrial 
efficiency, such as that of the artisan, under 
pressure of competition and a national crisis, 
compares favorably with that of the house- 
wife. Money that normally went into lux- 
uries or non-essentials, goes. into. savings 
banks. Poor as it seemed they must be after 
the destruction of their crops, the peasants 
of northern France were liberal buyers last 
winter of National Defense bonds. Russian 
peasants have saved more since vodka was 
abolished than ever before, while making most 
generous contributions ‘to charities promoted 
by the war. The savings-bank deposits in 
Germany have been steadily increasing since 
last August. The ability to exist on a little 
will mean a tremendous saving for all Europe 
for many years after the war is over, while 
the secrets of food values, which scientists will 
uncover, will contribute enormously to the 
health and wealth of all nations. 

Europe has been spending on her armies 
and navies each year for maintenance and 
armament close to $1,500,000,000. This 
must be subtracted from the operating cost 
of the war and if peace is concluded on terms 
involving disarmament the saving in annual 
expenditure for new ships and increased ar- 
mies will easily pay the service of the debt 
incurred by the war. 
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THE WAR PROGRESSIVELY COSTLY 


The German notion was that war would 
end within sixty days after troops crossed 
the Belgian border, or at the maximum, 
within ninety days. French economists in 
the autumn of last year were reckoning on 
peace by March 1. Nearly all of their cal- 
culations as to the staying power of Europe 
in a war so destructive to life and property 
as this one has been were based on a six- or 
seven-months’ engagement. The struggle 
has already lasted eight months, and as we 
have seen, has cost as much as all of the 
wars since 1793. It is progressively expen- 
sive, too. In the first five months its daily 
cost to England was about $5,000,000. Since 
then it has been averaging between $8,000,- 
000 and $9,000,000 a day, and after April 1 
it will cost Great Britain $10,000,000 every 
twenty-four hours. The cost to France, at 
first $7,000,000 a day, and then only about 
$5,000,000, is now returning to its maximum 
as the enrollment in the armies increases and 
the cost of supplies goes up. Russian expen- 
ditures are constantly rising and will be much 
larger in the spring than they were in the 
autumn or winter. Germany has probably 
touched the high point in her daily costs, 
which reflected in the maximum of the mob- 
ilization period and the occupation of Bel- 
gium when efficiency was generously pur- 
chased from gold in hand. Large as the 
first war loan was, however, doubling at one 
stroke of the pen Germany’s national debt, 
it was exhausted before the end of 1914 and 
a deficit of over $300,000,000 had been cre- 
ated. To absorb the deficit and to cover 
the costs of the second half of the year the 
Empire voted on February 27 $2,510,500,- 
000 for .“‘extraordinary expenditures.” 

These colossal budgets have not yet been 
rejected or disputed by the people whose chil- 
dren-and whose children’s children will have 
to carry the burden of them. Carte blanche 
is given the war administrations in London, 
Paris, and Berlin to meet the daily bills from 
the firing-line. Exhaustion through eco- 
nomic pressure is not yet apparent. In fact, 
there is no sign to-day of a break anywhere 
owing to lack of money, men, or materials. 
The present cost of $25,000,000,000 may 
double or treble before the end comes, for 
abundant resources appear to be at the dis- 
posal of the men directing affairs. It is my 
profound belief that the last factor to enter 
into a conclusion of the struggle, daily be- 
coming more bitter, will be that of the rising 
bill of accounts of any one of the participants. 
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THE WAR LEADERS OF FRANCE 


BY CHARLES JOHNSTON 


[Outside of France comparatively little has been published concerning the French army and the 
French generals. The policy of the government has not favored publicity in any form. A corre- 
spondent recently found it necessary to remind his readers that, of the 500 miles that make up 
the Western fighting front, 450 are held by the French, and only the remaining 50 by the British 
and Belgians. This had been the situation for months, and yet it was doubtless news to many 
American readers. Some of the elements of this powerful organization, as well as the personal and 
human traits of the organizers, are revealed in the following article—THeE Epiror.] 


T is singularly fortunate for France, and GENERAL JOFFRE 

for Europe, that, in this hour of danger, The life of General Joffre shows, step by 
such a magnificent brood of Frenchmen have step, the growth of the greater France, and 
appeared to guide her destinies; men like how that growth was founded in sacrifice. 
President Poincaré, ‘ Born on January 
Millerand, the Min- 12, 1852, at Rive- 
ister of War, Briand, saltes, in Southern 
who holds the scales France, where the 
of Justice; Clemen- Pyrenees jut out into 
ceau, whose clear the Mediterranean, 
and critical spirit has Joseph Joffre’s boy- 
done so much to re- hood and youth cor- 
veal the moral issues respond with the 
of the war, and Gen- showy, noisy inca- 
eral Joffre, who has pacity of the Second 
already won one of Empire. It may well 
the decisive battles be that the realiza- 
of the world. tion of that inca- 
If we had been pacity, and the ruin 
told, a year ago, that which it brought 
France possessed an upon France, drove 
army and a leader into Joffre the quali- 
who, though un- ties of reticence and 
expectedly attacked, reserve which wof 
could meet, check, him the title of The 
and hurl back from Silent,—a_ silence 
before the gates of covering immense ef- 

Paris the picked fectiveness. 
armies of France’s He was in his 
historic. enemy, second year at the 
whose preparations Ecole Polytechnique 
were completed and when the war broke 




















who had chosen the Phowsrapn by Bain News Bervice out in the summer 
hour of the attack, ALEXANDRE MILLERAND, THE GREAT WAr MIN- Of 1870, and at once 
we should hardly ISTER OF FRANCE volunteered for serv- 
have believed it. Yet ice. He was attached 


this is just what General Joffre and his army to one of the batteries defending Paris, as a 
have done, and the months of steady pressure Second Lieutenant, and fought through the 
upon the foe which the armies of the Allies siege, sharing the humiliation and grief of 
have exercised since the Battle of the Marne, the fall of Paris, and the painful period of 
sufficiently show that that great victory was ransom and reconstruction. 

no result of chance, but was one of the log- It is necessary to pass rapidly over the in- 
ical fruits of the excellence of the armies of cidents in young Joffre’s subsequent military 
France, of the moral health and strength of career. Most of these have been sufficiently 


the French nation. elaborated in articles that have appeared since 
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the beginning of the present war. Working 
on the new defenses of Paris during the early 
seventies, Joffre attracted the notice of Presi- 
dent MacMahon and became a Captain at 
twenty-four. Later he was stationed at 
Pontarlier, on the crest of the Jura Moun- 
tains overlooking Switzerland, and thence 
was transferred to Montpellier, on the Medi- 
terranean. Sent to the Far East to work out 
a scheme of defense along the Tonkin-Chi- 
nese frontier, Joffre was found to be of more 
use on the firing-line and fought to so good 
purpose that in 1887 he received the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor. 

Recalled to France, Joffre had a few years 
of humdrum staff work and became Professor 
of Fortification at Fontainebleau, but was soon 
ordered to the Sudan for the advance against 
Timbuktu. Returning to the War Office 
as Secretary of the Commission on Military 
and Naval Inventions, when France acquired 
Madagascar, of which General Gallieni be- 
came Resident-General, Joffre was chosen to 
fortify a naval base established at Diego 
Suarez, the northernmost point of the island. 
In 1901 Joffre reached the rank of Brigadier- 
General, and three years later was made 
Director of Engineering at the War Office. 
He attained the rank of General of Division 
in 1905, at the age of fifty-three. 

In 1909 General Joffre became Corps 
Commander of the Second Army Corps, sta- 
tioned at Amiens, thus completing his prac- 
tical experience in the handling of large bod- 
ies of troops. He had now served at home 
and in the colonies, with the engineers, the 
artillery, and the infantry, at the War Office, 
and in the great garrison cities, in peace and 
in war, showing himself a master of the sci- 
ence and art of fighting, and his all-round 
excellence had raised him to membership of 
the Supreme Council of War, the small cabi- 
net of generals who, under the War Min- 


ister, rule the destinies of the armies of. 


France. 

At this time was agitated the question of 
the supreme command of the French armies 
in the field. M. Berteaux, War Minister 
under M. Monis, worked out a scheme for a 
single head of the army, with unlimited 
power, but it was hotly opposed, as a meas- 
ure of militarism, in the Chamber. The 
fall of an aeroplane killed M. Berteaux and 
dangerously wounded the Prime Minister, 
whose cabinet went to pieces in the early 
summer of 1911. 

M. Caillaux formed a ministry, with M. 
Messimy at the War Office, and the ques- 
tion of a single head of the French army 
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was revived. M. Messimy worked out an 
excellent plan, and then set himself to find 
the man to fill the place. 
practically limited to the members of the 
Supreme Council of War, and General Pau 
was the favorite, with General Gallieni as a 
good second. But General Pau, perhaps be- 
cause he was due to retire in 1913, refused, 
and M. Messimy, it is said by the strong 
recommendation of General Pau, chose Gen- 
eral Joffre as Chief of the General Staff,— 


a position which would automatically change 


into that of Generalissimo, or Commander- - 


in-Chief of the Armies of France, should 
the country go to war. 

Six months later Raymond Poincaré, the 
present President of the Republic, formed a 
ministry, with Alexandre Millerand as War 
Minister, thus bringing together the two 
chief figures in the militant France of to- 
day. The question of the Three-Years Law, 
which would give the French army a three- 
years’ instead of a two-years’ training, was 
then raised, at the instance, it is said, of 
General Joffre, but certainly with his strong 
support, and, though this proposal did not 
become law until the summer of 1913, it is 
certain that M. Millerand’s support did 
much to pass it. 

Besides being Chief of the General Staff, 
General Joffre held the position of President 
of the Staff Committee on Military Sup- 
plies, President of the Committee of Military 
Archives, and President of the Staff Geo- 
graphical Committee, thus having in his 
hands the material equipment of the army 
and the study of its future battlefields. 

We have thus brought General Joffre’s 
history up to the eve of the Great War. 
What he has done since is matter of uni- 
versal knowledge. The greatness of his per- 
sonality, the skill of his “clairvoyant strat- 
egy,’—to quote President Poincaré’s happy 
phrase,—the splendid courage and tenacity 
with which he has opposed and driven back 
the enemies of his country, are now known 
to all. Yet years must pass before we shall 
fully recognize the debt that humanity owes 
to this superb defender of liberty. 


MILLERAND, MINISTER OF WAR 


It is curious that Alexandre Millerand, 
the greatest War Minister that France has 
had in a generation, is, like Georges Clem- 
enceau and Aristide Briand, a reconstructed 
Socialist, which shows the inherent power of 
growth and ripeness in the French character. 

M. Millerand celebrated his fifty-sixth 
birthday on February 10. He is a Parisian 


The choice was. 
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by birth, and early gained 
distinction as a lawyer,— 
defender of strikers,—and 
as a writer, contributing 
to Clemenceau’s journal, 
La Justice. In 1885 he 
was elected to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, as a 
Radical Socialist, and for 
years he led the extreme 
left wing of the army of 
reform. 

But we shall greatly 
mistake Millerand and the 
France to which he be- 
longs if we think of him 
as a pacificist and interna- 
tionalist. He made this 
clear as early as 1893, 
when, speaking at a Social- 
ist banquet, he said that 
for three-and-twenty years 
(since the war of 1870) 
France had stood alert, 
rifle in hand, not knowing 
when the caprice of one of 
her crowned neighbors 
might call her’ sons to the 
frontier. In such a situa- 
tion, he declared, it was an 
imperious duty for all So- 
cialists, in spite of their 




















private feelings, to accept 
the double burden of uni- 
versal military service and 
the heavy war - budget. the 
Again and again he has 

eloquently emphasized the precept that mili- 
tary service and loyalty to France were the 
highest duties of every citizen. 

In 1900 Millerand held office under 
Waldeck-Rousseau, and in 1910 he was 
again in power, but his real work began in 
1912, when he took the portfolio of war 
under Raymond Poincaré. 

Coming to the War Office in the rue Saint 
Dominique, Alexandre Millerand set him- 
self systematically to revive the military 
spirit of France, to make the army worthy 
of the nation’s pride and admiration. He 
insisted that the first duty of a War Minis- 
ter was to act as if at any moment peace 
might be disturbed. His watchword was 
“We must foresee the worst.” ; 

Speaking on June 18, 1912, he declared 
that preparation for war was the aim that 
the War Minister must hold ceaselessly be- 
fore his eyes; all his efforts must tend to the 
result that, at every hour, the army should 


Photograph by Paul Thompson 
THREE GREAT FRENCH MILITARY LEADERS 


(General Joffre (in the center), with General Castelnau, on the left of 


picture, and General Pau on the right) 


be ready to pass, without disturbance and 
without shock, from a peace footing to a 
war footing. 

M. Millerand formed the habit of bring- 
ing the heads of departments at the War 
Office together in weekly conferences, over 
which he presided with authority, listening 
with silent attention to the different opinions 
expressed around him, and then striking out 
from them the heart of the matter. Need- 
less to say that at these weekly conferences 
General Joffre had a great and vitally impor- 
tant influence. 

M. Millerand courageously affirmed the 
policy.of giving a more martial color to the 
soldier’s life, and to this end he revived the 
bugle-calls and drum-beats in barracks, and 
increased the number of parades and reviews. 
The army showed itself to the nation and 
felt the nation’s trust. It was the reawaken- 
ing of the national spirit. And, on the tech- 
nical side, he utilized the progress of science, 
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GENERAL JOSEPH GALLIENI, VETERAN OF THE 
SUDAN, CHINA AND MADAGASCAR 


automobiles, telephones, electricity, and all 
the rest, as being especially valuable for war. 
Again, he drove politics out of the army. 
He re-established the common mess for ju- 
nior officers, as a school of comradeship and 
corps feeling. He brought together the ofh- 
cers coming from the military colleges and 
the officers rising from the ranks. He insti- 
tuted technical inspection of engineering and 
artillery. He arranged temporary exchanges 
between the home and colonial armies. He 
had large numbers of aeroplanes constructed. 
And, what has proved of vital value, he drew 
up regulations providing for the forced re- 
tirement of incompetent generals,—the regu- 
lations which General Joffre has so wisely 
put in force, both before and since the be- 
ginning of the war. 

After twelve months, Millerand left the 
War Office, to return, however, on August 
27, 1914, when M. Viviani reorganized and 
strengthened his Cabinet. So once more 
Joffre and Millerand are co-operating for 
the freedom and honor of France. 


GENERAL GALLIENI 


When the invaders were rushing wildly 
towards Paris, and it seemed that a second 
siege was imminent, General Gallieni was 
chosen as the man best fitted to be Military 
Governor of Paris, and the splendid courage 


and poise of the City of Light, in that hour 
of danger, reflected the wise and effective 
valor of General Gallieni. 

General Gallieni is three years older than 
General Joffre, and comes, like him, from 
the south of France, close to the Pyrenees. 
He had his military training at Saint Cyr, 
and served through the Franco-Prussian war ; 


‘ then, for more than thirty years, he had the 


kind of training which we think of as char- 
acteristically English: hunting and exploring 
in Africa, fighting in the Far East, organiz- 
ing and governing great territories inhabited 
by non-European races. And, once more 
like the English proconsuls, he has written 
an admirable series of books describing his 
work and his dreams in these many-colored 
lands. 

In the Sudan in 1880-1881, and again in 
1886-1888; we hear of him next in the Far 
East, where France rules a quarter of a mil- 
lion square miles of rich and historically in- 
teresting territory. In one of his books, he 
tells us that, on February 18, 1896, he left 
his ship at Marseilles, having just completed 
a long and arduous campaign in ‘Tonkin. 
During four consecutive years, the Governors 
of France’s great Oriental colony had en- 
trusted to him the mission of guarding the 
northern boundaries of the colony, and or- 
ganizing large new territories. ‘The achieve- 
ment of this rough but interesting work re- 
sulted in the total disappearance of the pirates 
who had infested these regions for two cen- 
turies, and M. Gallieni also succeeded in 
establishing the most friendly relations with 
the mandarins of southern China, . notably 
with Marshal Su, thus opening the way for 
the building of the colonial railroad. Fur- 
ther, M. Gallieni had a chance to develop 
administrative ideas which he had first ap- 
plied in the Sudan, and which he was later 
to introduce, with excellent results, in Mada- 
gascar. After four years thus passed in ac- 
tive service, he was looking forward with 
lively satisfaction to the prospect of a long 
furlough in the bosom of his family, at Saint 
Raphael, on the Azure Coast, between Mar- 
seilles and Nice; but the higher powers ruled 
otherwise, and General Gallieni was asked to 
go out to Madagascar. 

In his well-written and superbly illustrated 
book, “Nine Years of Madagascar,” General 
Gallieni tells the story of his work there, and 
enumerates the steps by which he changed 
anarchy into order, and added to his country 
a well-ordered and very rich region of a 
quarter of a million square miles. We may 
compare his work there with the work of 
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Lord Cromer in Egypt, except that France 
from the first exercised full sovereignty over 
her great African possession. In 1905, Gen- 
eral Gallieni was relieved of his heavy work 
in Madagascar, and returned to France, to 
enjoy that coveted and long postponed fur- 
lough at Saint Raphael. But he was too ac- 
tive and too able to rest for long, and we 
soon find him in Paris, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Supreme Council of War, Corre- 
sponding Member of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, Vice-President of the Geographical 
Society of Paris, and Honorary Member of 
half a dozen other learned societies at home 
and abroad. Personally, General Gallieni is 
extremely popular, whether as a man of let- 
ters or a sportsman; he speaks English, 
Italian, and German fluently, as well as sev- 
eral of the native idioms of Africa and the 
East, and his collections of curios from the 
Sudan, Tonkin, and Madagascar are de- 
servedly famous. 


GENERAL PAU 


Since the beginning of the war, General 
Pau has been in command of the operations in 
Alsace,. fighting with brilliant tenacity to- 
wards the lost city of Strassburg, close to 
which he was wounded five-and-forty years 
ago. There is dramatic grandeur in the 
spectacle of this splendid veteran engaged 
once again, after nearly half a century, 
against the same foe, on the same battle- 
fields; fighting once again, and this time 
turning the defeats and sorrows of 1870 into 
the victories of to-day. 

General Pau was born at Montélimar, on 
the Rhone, half-way between Lyons and 
Marseilles. He entered the military school 
at Saint Cyr in 1866 and got his commis- 
sion as Second Lieutenant in 1869. When the 
war with Prussia broke out, in the summer 
of 1870, he was attached to the 78th Infan- 
try, forming a part of Marshal MacMahon’s 
army operating about Strassburg. At the bat- 
tle of Froeschwiller in northern Alsace, on 
August 6, he was wounded by the explosion 
of a shell, which injured his left thigh and so 
mutilated his right arm that it had to be 
amputated. 

As soon as his wound was fairly healed, he 
returned to the front, joining the army of the 
East under General Bresolles, but a relapse 
compelled him to retire to the hospital at 
Besancon. He received the rank of Captain 
during the war, and after the war his his- 
tory is a record of fine service and steady pro- 
motion in the home army of France; for, un- 
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GENERAL PAUL M. C. G. PAU, THE BRILLIANT AND 
BELOVED VETERAN OF 1870 


took no part at all in the colonial expansion 
of his country. Thus he held the rank of 
Adjutant-Major of the 120th Infantry at 
Peronne shortly after the war; in 1881, he 
was Major of the 77th Infantry at Angers; 
in 1887, he commanded a battalion at Li- 
moges; in 1891, he had reached the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel and was stationed at Ar- 
gentau; in 1893 he was Colonel commahding 
the 45th Infantry at Laon; two years later, 
he commanded the 54th Infantry at Compi- 
egne. Then, in 1897, he reached the rank of 
Brigadier-General, commanding the seventh 
brigade of the Second Army Corps at Sois- 
sons. ‘Three years later, he commanded a 
division of the Seventh Army Corps at 
Bourg, and finally, in 1903, he attained the 
rank of General of Division, and, in 1907, 
became Corps Commander of the Sixteenth 
Army Corps at Montpellier. Later, he com- 
manded the Twentieth Army Corps at 
Nancy, whence he went to Paris, in 1910, to 
serve as a member of the Supreme Council of 
War. No man knew better the army of 
France, and no General was more universally 
honored and beloved by the army than the 
one-armed veteran of Froeschwiller. 

General Pau retired in 1913, having 
reached the age limit, but as soon as the war 
broke out last August, the old fire flamed 


like General Joffre and General Gallieni, he out in him, and he sought and found active 
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service under his former colleague on the 
Supreme Council of War. 


GENERAL DE CASTELNAU 


In 1896, Noél de Curiéres de Castelnau 
was Lieutenant-Colonel of the 37th Infantry 
regiment, gaining the rank of Colonel in 
1900. By the end of 1909, he had reached 
the rank of General of Division, in command 
of the Thirteenth Infantry Division, which 
is a part of the Seventh Army Corps, located 
in the subdivisions of Langres and Besangon. 
Before the war broke out, he had so far made 
his mark that he was chosen a member of 
the Supreme Council of War, and First As- 
sistant Chief of the General Staff of the 
Army. 

General Castelnau’s important part in the 
vigorous offensive in the direction of the Lost 
Provinces will be recalled. He headed the 
invasion of German Lorraine, south of Metz; 
and, in spite of two checks at Lazarde, he 
succeeded in taking the offensive, and, on 
August 18, occupied the line Delme-Mor- 
hange-Sarrebourg. The last of the Liége 
forts had fallen three days earlier, and on 
August 20, the Germans occupied Brussels. 
To the east of Metz, the army of the Crown 
Prince of Bavaria marched against the second 
French army under General de Castelnau, 
who, at the same time, saw his right flank 
threatened by General von Heeringen, while 
his left was endangered by a force issuing 
from the entrenched camp of Metz. Here 
began the general action of August 20. The 
French troops, attacked on three sides at 
once,’ were unable to advance; one French 
army corps unexpectedly gave way, and this 
compelled the withdrawal of the entire line. 
Sustained by reinforcements from Toul and 
from the south, General de Castelnau dis- 
puted the enemy’s advance foot by foot, and 
definitely stopped it before Nancy, on Sep- 
tember 7; but all the ground previously 
gained had to be given up, at least for the 
time. 


GENERAL SARRAIL 


Meanwhile, the whole French army had 
withdrawn to the south, and the greater part 
of it stretched in a line roughly east and west, 
from the strong fortress of Verdun to Paris, 
facing the oncoming German armies. The 
third French army, that immediately to the 
left of General de Castelnau, was now com- 
manded by General Sarrail, who faced north- 
wards, with his back to the fortress of Ver- 
dun. Under the pressure of the German 
rush, General Sarrail’s army bent like a hair- 
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pin around Verdun, yet held a firm and un- 
broken line, which effectively stopped the ad- 
vance of the German center. ‘The result 
was, that the German armies of the right, 
with General von Kluck at the extreme 
western end, pulled out the German line, 
like a piece of elastic which was tied at Ver- 
dun,—pulled so quickly and violently that 
the elastic broke. It was the recognition of 
this, almost certainly, that decided for Gen- 
eral Joffre the moment when he must check 
his movement of withdrawal, and fight the 
great Battle of the Marne. 


Maurice Sarrail began to come forth from: 


the general ranks of the younger officers 
when, in 1887, with the rank of Captain, 
he was appointed to a post on the staff of 
the Seventeenth Army Corps, stationed at 
Toulouse. In 1900 he was attached to the 
staff of the military governor of Lyons, the 
headquarters of the Fourteenth Army Corps. 
In January, 1902, he was gazetted Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel of the 101st Infantry regiment. 
In 1910, he was appointed Director of In- 
fantry, at the War Ministry, General Brun 
being at that time Minister of War. In 
March, 1911, General Sarrail reached the 
rank of General of Division, and in 1914 
he was placed in command of the Eighth 
Army Corps, with headquarters at Bourges. 
This is the position which he held just be- 
fore the outbreak of the war. 


GENERAL Wane 


After the German retreat at the Battle 
of the Aisne General Joffre wrote to Gen- 
eral Maunoury, “It is with lively emotion 
that I thank you for what you have done, 
for I owe it to you that I have gained that 
towards which all my efforts and all my 
energies have been directed for three-and- 
forty years,—retribution for 1870. Thanks 
to you, and honour to all the combatants of 
the Sixth Army.” ‘This was dated at Claye, 
September 10. It was, indeed, this killing 
blow on the right, delivered by General 
Maunoury, that forced the German army 
first to halt and then to retreat. 

Michel Maunoury, who played this dis- 
tinguished part in the great Aisne conflict, 
is somewhat older than the youthful Gen- 
erals of Division whom General Joffre has 
been bringing to the front. He was born at 
the close of 1847, and entered the Ecole 
Polytechnique in 1865, two classes ahead 
of Joffre. By 1897, he had risen to the rank 
of Colonel of the 11th Artillery regiment. 
In 1901, he was a Brigadier-General, with 
special work at the War Ministry. In 1910, 
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GENERAL MAURICE SARRAIL 
(Commanding the Third Army, 
who held Verdun_ against the 
German advance on Paris) 


(Commander 


he commanded the 20th Army Corps, at 
Nancy, to which post he came from that of 
Commandant of Artillery of the Forts of 
Paris. He was also a Member of the Tech- 
nical Committees on Artillery and Powders, 
and Director of the War College. 


GENERAL FOCH 


General Foch’s name will be chiefly as- 
sociated in history with the next great 
period of the war,—what is called the Battle 
of Flanders. It was he who commanded the 
French forces which, codperating with the 
heroic Belgians and the English, stopped the 
wild German rush towards Dunkirk and 
Calais; it was he who won the victories of 
Ypres and La Bassée, in conjunction with the 
same allies; and it is he who is even now 
pressing the German right, gradually driving 
the invaders back from the coast of the Brit- 
ish Channel. General Foch, like General 
Joffre himself, is pre-eminently a scientific 
soldier, and his brilliant lectures at the 
French War College are still remembered. 
He was first Professor of Military History, 
Strategy, and Tactics; then, later, Command- 
ant of the College, and at the same time a 
Member of the Technical Committee on 
Engineering. His book, “Combat,” also 
characteristically shows the genius of the 
scientific soldier. One who knows General 
Foch, and who recently visited him at his 
headquarters in Flanders, thus describes him: 
“His refined, long, thin face and blue-gray 


GENERAL MICHEL J. MAUNOURY 


Army at the Battle of the Aisne; 
recently wounded) 
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GENERAL FERDINAND FOCH 

(Commanding the Seventh Army 
at the Marne and later the French 
Army of the North) 


of the Sixth 


eyes express intelligence and will; he is tall, 
slim, and graceful, the embodiment of perfect 
simplicity and quiet authority. A Basque 
from the Pyrenees, educated at Metz, he has 
the nerves of supple steel of his race, and the 
calm will of Lorraine.” 

For some months, General Foch’s army has 
been in the closest touch with the English 
under Sir John French. He was singularly 
fitted for this position by a friendship of 
several years’ standing with England’s Field 
Marshal. As head of the French Military 
Mission, which followed the English army 
maneuvres three years ago, he got to know, 
and to appreciate, the qualities of the British 
army. As General in command of the Twen- 
tieth Army Corps at Nancy, he frequently 
received the visits of British staff officers. 

General Foch, like Joffre, is quietly con- 
fident of victory, and his troops fully share 
his confidence. Ferdinand Foch was ga- 
zetted Captain in 1878. In 1895, he was 
appointed to a minor position on the Staff 
of the Army. In 1898, with the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, he became professor of 
Military History, Strategy, and Tactics, at 
the’ War College. In 1905, he commanded 
a regiment of Artillery, the 35th. In 1910, 
he was Commandant of the War College, 
and Member of the Technical Committee 
on Engineering. Gazetted General of Divi- 
sion in September, 1911, he commanded the 
20th Army Corps, stationed at Nancy, facing 
the great German fortress of Metz. 








COLLECTING ART EXHIBITS IN 
WAR-RIDDEN EUROPE 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF A SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE PANAMA- 
PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


HE United States Navy auxiliary ship 

Jason, which went to Europe during 
the Christmas season laden with gifts from 
America to children in the countries at war, 
made the homeward voyage last month 
bringing many beautiful works of art for 
Americans to see at the great San Francisco 
Fair. 

Mr. J. N. Laurvik, the well-known art 
critic, had returned several weeks in advance 
of the Jason, upon the successful completion 
of his efforts to obtain a satisfactory exhibit 
of European fine art. He had been sent as 
a special representative of the Exposition, 
to secure if possible individual loans from 
those countries which were not participating 
officially,—his search taking him into Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Italy, and the Scandinavian 
countries. 

Obtaining art loans in a foreign country 
is seldom an easy task, yet the manner and 
means of accomplishment are not ordinarily 
of general interest. But under conditions of 
world-wide war the work is a hundred times 
more difficult, and the chance of success 
proportionately less. Then, however, the 
element of human interest increases, and the 
simple story of the experiences of the col- 
lector may indeed be fascinating. 

Mr. Laurvik frankly admits that could he 
have known in advance of the obstacles 
which were to confront him, he would have 
believed them insurmountable and would not 
have undertaken the task. But his journey 
is now over and there are more than a thou- 
sand art specimens at or nearing the Exposi- 
tion which he personally gathered and which 
but for his efforts would not have been a 
part of the Fine Arts section of the Fair. 

Mr. Laurvik’s experiences have a wider 
appeal than merely to those who are inter- 
ested in art itself. ‘They are interesting also 
for their bearing on internal conditions in 
the countries at war, and particularly as il- 
lustrating the manner in which an important 
section of a great Exposition was built up un- 
der almost insurmountable difficulties. 


Himself a Norwegian by birth, Mr. Laur- 
vik was first selected by the Exposition au- 
thorities to go over to his native country. 
Sweden and Denmark were to’ participate 
officially, but Norway was not represented 
at all. In explaining the particular desire 
for specimens of Norwegian art, Mr. Laur- 
vik lays emphasis on the fact that they are 
rarely seen in this country. 

The greater part of the summer was spent 
in Norway. An industrial exhibit had pre- 
viously been arranged, after months of dis- 
cussion, but no provision had been made for 
art. Before anything else could be done it 
was necessary to arouse interest, and then 
to overcome financial doubts,—for the war 
had just begun and everyone, including the 
Government, was intent on saving each 
penny. But finally, the real work of collect- 
ing was started. ‘The Director of the Na- 
tional Gallery consented to be chairman of 
a committee to direct the selection; and by 
September a complete and representative ex- 
hibit had been obtained consisting of more 
than 300 examples of the work of the best 
painters and graphic artists, including the 
conservatives and the ultra-radicals. 

From Norway Mr. Laurvik went to Swe- 
den and Denmark,—where art objects were 
to be a part of official exhibits,—and also 
ventured to go further and test the senti- 
ment in Germany, Austria, and Hungary. 
He stayed in Berlin, Vienna, and Budapest 


long enough to learn that the artists were © 


quite eager to be represented at the great 
American exposition, although they seriously 
doubted the possibility of either financing the 
proposition or of getting the exhibits safely 
over. Their governments were naturally 
too much occupied with the serious business 
of carrying on war to render financial as- 
sistance. 

Returning to the United States in Octo- 
ber, Mr. Laurvik reported to the Exposition 
authorities his success in Norway, and the 
possibility of obtaining art exhibits from Ger- 
many, Austria, and Hungary. It was de- 
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COLLECTING ART EXHIBITS IN WAR-RIDDEN EUROPE 


cided that the attempt ought to be made, 
remote as seemed the prospect of success. 
In four weeks Mr. Laurvik was off again on 
his quest, sailing this time on an Italian 
steamer for Genoa. 

While passing through Italy, on his way 
to Austria, Mr. Laurvik seized upon oppor- 
tunities for obtaining rare and interesting art 
objects whtich were in Italy but were not 
Italian, or were Italian but were not then 
in Italy. In Rome, for example, he secured 
from Albert Besnard 
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can consul in Venice, contributed materially 
to Mr. Laurvik’s success. 

After a month spent in Italy, Mr. Laur- 
vik went on to Austria, arriving in Vienna 
toward the end of December. The Minis- 
ter of Art and his councillors at first cor- 
dially received his suggestion of an exhibit, 
and agreed to call a conference of representa- 
tives of the various art societies. But rivalry 
and jealousy among these groups were so 
bitter that the whole project fell through. 
Mr. Laurvik then began 





(president of the French 
Academy there) some of 
his beautiful paintings 
made recently on the 
great rivers of India, 
and also obtained a re- 
markable collection of 
the work of the Nor- 
wegian sculptor Lerche, 
who has the unusual dis- 
tinction of having mod- 
eled portraits of the last 
three Popes, although 
his work is absolutely 
unknown in America. 
In Venice, it hap- 
pened that an interna- 
tional exhibition had re- 
cently come to an end, 
but on account of the 
war the foreign exhibits 
were still unreturned. 











to work through indi- 
vidual artists, and ob- 
tained the cooperation 
of Kokoshka, whom he 
believes to be the great- 
est Austrian painter. 
Through him he suc- 
ceeded in getting, from 
collectors, some _ fine 
specimens of Kokoshka’s 
work. 

It was also possible to 
obtain, after about a 
month’s effort, a com- 
plete representation of 
Austrian graphic art,— 
the work of the foremost 
artists, etchers, and 
lithographers. 

In Hungary the cam- 
paign started off fairly 
well,- but soon aroused 











This was a great find, 
and there Mr. Laurvik 
obtained,—not without 
considerable argument 
and effort,—many interesting things. Among 
them were additional Norwegian and a few 
Hungarian pictures, and in particular more 
than fifty examples of the work of Axel 
Gallen-Kallela, who, although the foremost 
living artist of Finland, and widely known 
throughout Europe, is another foreign artist 
practically unknown in the United States. 

While in Venice Mr. Laurvik paid a flying 
visit to the home of Marinetti, who is the 
leader of the Italian Futurists, although by 
profession a poet and journalist. There are 
about ten artists in his group, credited with 
being the “original Futurists.” They had 
hitherto constantly refused to exhibit in 
America, but Marinetti was won over and a 
collection of about fifty specimens,—then on 
exhibition in London,—was pledged. 

The céoperation and active assistance of 
Ambassador Thomas Nelson Page, at Rome, 


and of Mr. B. H. Carroll, Jr., the Ameri- 


(Through 


MR, J. N. LAURVIK 
Th _ whose efforts a 
exhibit of European fine art was obtained 
for the great Fair at San Francisco) 


opposition on the part 
of prominent artists who 
conducted a virtual pro- 
paganda against it in the 
newspapers of Budapest. The Russian inva- 
sion was then most threatening, and the Hun- 
garian artists argued that it was no time to 
think of making up an art exhibit for Amer- 
ica. Besides, the things would be taken off 
the ship by the British, or the vessel might 
be blown up by a mine! This even though 
they knew that it had been arranged to have 
the exhibits for the Fair brought over on 
the Jason, the United States Navy ship 
which had gone to Europe to distribute 
Christmas gifts to the children of the war- 
ring nations. “Who can say,” they asked, 
“that the United States itself may not then 
be at war with Great Britain, or even with 
us?” 

But Mr. Laurvik succeeded in getting the 
friendly interest of Count Julius Andrassy, 
and made a patriotic appeal to him that here 
was an opportunity for Hungary to show that 
it can do something else than fight. Count 


satisfactory 
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Andrassy saw the point, and offered any- 
thing desired from his own famous collec- 
tion of Hungarian art. He agreed further 
to encourage the idea in his newspaper. This 
strong support turned the tide. Other col- 
lectors, one by one, followed suit, and after 
calling personally upon more than a hundred 
people Mr. Laurvik found at the end of 
five weeks that he had a complete exhibit. 
There were 460 objects, representing a hun- 
dred of the best artists. 

Unfortunately, no time remained for an 
attempt to gather an exhibit in Germany. 
Not only was the Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco soon to open, but the only practicable 
vehicle of shipment,—the Jason,—was about 
to leave on her return voyage to the United 
States. 

Then began the task of getting the Hun- 
garian exhibit to the Jason, due to arrive 
soon at Genoa. Innumerable details of trans- 
portation were carefully and precisely ar- 
ranged, but although ample time was allowed 
for delays, the carload of art did not arrive 


at Genoa until three days after the Jason 
had been scheduled to leave. Mr. Laurvik 
believes that. the intense feeling among Ital- 
ians against anything Austro-Hungarian 
was in some way responsible for a mysteri- 
ous hold-up of the car, which had been 
attached to a passenger train. Fortunately, 
however, the Jason herself had been delayed 
in Greek waters, and had arrived in Genoa 
only a few hours before the art exhibits. The 
Jason left Genoa on January 29, went to 
Marseilles for the official French exhibit, and 
then to Plymouth for the English, leaving 
Bristol on February 26 for the return voyage 
across the Atlantic. 

These European art objects are now about 
to be installed, along with exhibits from the 
rest of the world, in the Fine Arts Building 
at the great San Francisco Fair. There they 
will charm and instruct thousands of visitors, 
few among whom, however, will have even 
a remote idea of the great difficulties met and 
overcome by American energy and resource- 
fulness. 


THE END OF THE OPIUM 
QUESTION 


BY HAMILTON WRIGHT 


N the recent anniversary of Lincoln’s 
birthday the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs of the Netherlands Government affixed 
his signature to a final protocol at the Dutch 
Foreign Office which gave effect to the In- 
ternational Opium Convention negotiated at 
The Hague during the winter of 1911-12 by 
the United States and the powers most close- 
ly concerned in the question. 

The signature of the Netherlands Minis- 
ter followed that of Dr. Henry van Dyke, 
the American Minister, on behalf of the 
United States and of Mr. Tang Tsing Fou 
on behalf of China. 


STOPPING THE WORLD'S TRADE IN OPIUM 


The signatures of the three ministers put 
the International Opium Convention into 
force over a field which covers approximately 
475,000,000 inhabitants: China, with an 
estimated population of 330,000,000; the 
United States 100,000,000, and the Nether- 
lands and her dependencies with 45,000,000. 
Despite the war the signatures of the remain- 
ing nations of the world will doubtless soon 


be added, and the convention will become 
operative from one end of the globe to the 
other. 

The mitigation of this centuries-old abuse 
was summed up fitly by Dr. van Dyke on 
behalf of the United States, which in spite 
of rumors of war, revolutions in China, and 
even war itself has persisted in its efforts to 
bring to an end a long-standing social and 
economic evil. 

The American Minister said, in referring 
to the convention: 


The terrible fact that this enormous war is in 
progress should not make civilized nations ignore 
things which operate for the welfare of mankind. 
The opium convention aims at putting a stop to 
the vicious trade in opium as an intoxicant and at 
imposing the strictest regulation on the legitimate 
commerce in opium for purely medicinal purposes. 
I hope that the three nations which have taken the 
first definite step in this direction soon will be fol- 
lowed by many others. 

It is a great satisfaction that China, which has 
suffered most from the opium vice, has taken this 
step side by side with the United States, which 
has been the foremost nation in adopting legisla- 
tion against this vicious trade, and that Holland, 
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with her immense possessions in the East Indies, 
should take the same stand. 


Little notice has been given to this truly 
significant event at The Hague; for the press 
is perforce engrossed with the horrors and 
acute complications of a stupendous war. Yet 
the act of the three ministers at ‘The Hague 
not only brings to an end a chronic conflict 
but fixes by international law an unique 
method by which nations, if they will, may 
settle all contentious questions through the 
channels of peace. 


GREAT GOVERNMENT REVENUES FROM THE 
TRAFFIC 


To review the matter briefly: Eight years 
ago some ten nations were reaping a profit 
in governmental revenue of nearly $100,000,- 
000 per annum, from the production, manu- 
facture and distribution of opium for smok- 
ing purposes. A vast international traffic had 
thus grown up in a degrading and demoraliz- 
ing article of commerce. 

India, deaf to China’s protest, was filling 
her coffers yearly with not less than $20,- 
000,000, based on her exportation of opium 
to China. That nation, after protesting in 
vain for over one hundred years, had suc- 
cumbed to the opium vice and was producing 
on her fairest acres nearly 20,000 tons of 
the drug; which in addition to the Indian 
import was debauching her people and giv- 
ing her a revenue estimated at from $30,000,- 
000 to $40,000,000 per annum. 

The Far Eastern Colonies of Holland,— 
Java and Sumatra,—had become dependent 
upon an opium revenue which sustained their 
governments pending the development of 
their rubber industry. 

French Indo-China, even under a very able 
administration, was subsisting to'a large ex- 
tent upon an opium revenue. Hong Kong 
and the Straits Settlements, the most flourish- 
ing of England’s crown colonies, obtained a 
large proportion of their income from the 
farming out and manufacture of opium,— 
which enabled them to contribute a third of 
their annual revenue to the Imperial Defense 
Fund of the British Empire. 

Siam was trembling lest she should lose 
her large and profitable opium income. 


A MENACE TO AMERICA 


The United States, furthermore, despite 
her loudly acclaimed moral standards, had 
since 1860 collected over $27,000,000 in cus- 
toms taxes on the importation of opium for 
smoking purposes prepared in the Portuguese 
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colony of Macao (China). This obnoxious 
form of the drug imported from Macao, not 
only kept that colony on its feet, but be- 
came a curse and menace to the United 
States—debauching our Chinese population 
and spreading through the criminal world 
to the refined precincts of society. 

In fact, the opium vice seemed to have set- 
tled not only upon the peoples of the Far 
East but to be getting its subtle hold upon 
the Western world as well. 

The steps by which this matter was 
brought to a final solution are too many to 
be followed in this sketch. The main fact 
is that the signing of the above-mentioned 
protocol at The Hague has brought to a 
close a phase of personal slavery morally as 
indefensible as the human bondage, the elim- 
ination of which nearly rent our continent 
in twain. And this achievement has been 
won by the methods of peace,—not by those 
of war. This great movement is well worth 
studying and must be classed among the 
most successful diplomatic accomplishments 
of the American Government. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION AT 
SHANGHAI 


In the autumn of 1906 the attention of 
the United States was directed to the long- 
standing opium question, by the spread of 
the opium habit in the Philippine Islands, in- 
troduced there by the Chinese coolies. The 
entrance upon the scene of the United States 
encouraged the Chinese to make a further 
protest to the Indian Government. India 
being willing to reopen the question, the 
United States on behalf of her possessions and 
of humanity, approached all nations having 
any interest in the opium traffic; and a pro- 
posal was made that an International Com- 
mission be assembled to discuss the opium 
problem and to conclude upon some method 
by which it might be checked or brought to 
an end for the mutual advantage of all con- 
cerned. 

The result was the assembling at Shang- 
hai in February, 1909, of the International 
Opium Commission. At that meeting, under 
the leadership of the United States, the long- 
standing evil was studied from every view- 
point and suggestions offered for its ulti- 
mate solution. The conclusions of the com- 
mission were unanimous. Following upon 
its adjournment, the United States suggested 
that a conference be held at The Hague, 
composed of delegates having the full powers 
of their respective governments, to provide 
the method by which not only the traffic in 
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opium, but also in morphine and cocaine, 
should be brought to a definite end. 


THE HAGUE CONFERENCES OF 1911, 1913, 
AND 1914 


The first Hague conference on opium was 
assembled by the Dutch Government on De- 
cember 1, 1911. After three months’ sus- 
tained discussion all conflicting interests of 
the twelve nations engaged were brought 
into conformity and a convention was de- 
signed which not only provided for the ulti- 
mate elimination of the deplorable features 
of the opium traffic, but also of the growing 
traffics in morphine and cocaine. In addi- 
tion there were laid down in the convention 
new principles of international commercial 
law which may be invoked for the stoppage 
of any obnoxious commodity in international 
commerce such as arms, ammunition, etc. 

The International Opium Convention was 
signed on the 23d of January, 1912, by the 
plenipotentiaries of twelve powers which had 
aided in formulating it. Its terms are far- 
reaching, and embody, so far as international 
commerce is concerned, the best principles 
of American interstate commerce law. But 
the convention thus formulated was not to 
be ratified by the contracting powers until 
it had received, not the ordinary adhesion, 
but the direct signature of the other nations 
of the world by means of a protocol to be 
opened at The Hague. 

An invitation for these signatures was im- 
mediately issued by the United States and 
the Netherlands: the former concerning itself 
particularly in securing the signatures of the 
Latin-American states. 

By October, 1912, the American and 
Dutch Governments had respectively secured 
the signatures to the convention of all of 
the Latin-American states, except one, and 
all but ten of the European states. ‘There- 
upon the Netherlands Government, as pro- 
vided in the final articles of the convention, 
summoned a second conference to meet at 
The Hague. It assembled there in July, 
1913. That conference, composed of thirty- 
four nations, agreed, except in the cases of 
Great Britain and Germany, to ratify the 
convention immediately; and at the last mo- 
ment the lagging Latin-American state not 
only’ signed the convention but agreed to its 
ratification. In addition to agreeing upon 
ratification of the convention, the second con- 
ference provided the necessary and somewhat 
unusual machinery by which the Netherlands 
Government was to secure the remaining 
European signatures and ratifications. 


The latter was accomplished through the 
co-operation of the Dutch and the American 
governments, and in June, 1914, the former 
government summoned a third and last con- 
ference at The Hague, where the representa- 
tives of all of the Powers of the world, ex- 
cepting Turkey and Serbia, solemnly agreed 
to put the International Opium Convention 
into effect as soon as the 31st of December, 
1914. : 

In addition to this successful international 
movement for the settlement of a vexatious 
question, each government, under the pres- 
sure generated by the international move- 
ment, has proceeded to remodel its domestic 
legislation in accordance with the terms of 
the Shanghai Resolutions and the more exact 
terms of the International Opium Conven- 
tion. The action of the United States has 
so far been the most radical. Five acts have 
been passed by the Congress and approved 
by the President which are far-reaching in 
their effect on our foreign and interstate 
commerce,—the most important as regards 
the domestic regulation of pernicious drugs 
which went into effect on March 1. 


CHINA AND GREAT BRITAIN CONTRIBUTE 


It should be a matter of world-wide sat, 
isfaction that China,—which for decades 
past has been reduced to a state of lament- 
able incompetency,—has, thanks to the diplo- 
matic intervention of the United States, al- 
most completely suppressed her internal pro- 
duction of opium and the baneful habit of 
smoking,—thus giving new life and energy 
to her people and permitting her to turn a 
fresh page in history. 

Another pertinent event to be noted is 
that on May 7, 1913, Great Britain sum- 
marily brought the Indo-Chinese opium traf- 
fic to an end. 

Yet, most important of all, one must say, 
there has been established a precedent by 
which any contentious question concerning 
one or more nations may be peacefully 
solved, if the nations so desire,—thus elimi- 
nating the horrors and destruction and sac- 
rifice of war. 

In the case under discussion few believed 
that the United States could solve the great 
problem on which it had ventured. This 
was due largely perhaps to lack of knowl- 
edge and lack of interest in a question which 
seemingly led us so far afield but nevertheless 
returned to our very doors. In fact, as is 
usually the case,—while we were clamoring 
to put our brother’s house in order we sud- 
denly found our own in appalling disorder. 
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POPULAR LIFE INSURANCE 


I.—SUCCESSFUL SAVINGS-BANK LIFE 
INSURANCE IN MASSACHUSETTS 


This is a matter of great and far-reaching significance to our wage-earning population, and I 
urge upon every employer of labor the importance of bringing to his employees a knowledge of the 
opportunities offered under this Massachusetts plan.—FromM GovERNOR WALSH’s INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


FTER the uncovering by the. Arm- the People’s Savings Bank of Brockton, the 

strong Committee in New York of the second to open an insurance department,—has 
flagrant abuses in the business of life in- also reached that point in its experience 
surance, and the great cost of insurance to where all profits must be returned to the 
those least able to pay for it, Louis D. policy-holders, and is also this year am 
Brandeis, in the March, 1907, issue of the nouncing an extra dividend to all policy- 
REvIEW OF REviEws, asked, “Why Not Sav- holders. The two other banks in Massa- 
ings-Bank Life Insurance for Wage Earn- chusetts that issue insurance,—the Berkshire 
ers?” He pointed out that certain large in- County Savings Bank, of Pittsfield, and the 
surance companies were conducting their City Savings Bank, of Pittsfield—are an- 
business at an expense amounting to 40 per nouncing “regular dividends” to their policy- 
cent. of the yearly premiums (not including holders on the same scale. 
taxes), while savings banks, on the other There are four insuring banks in Massa- 
hand, were managed at an expense of 0.23 chusetts. ‘Twenty other savings banks and 
per cent. of the average assets, or 1.36 per six trust companies have established public 
cent. of the year’s deposits. Why could not agencies for these four insuring banks, be- 
this efficient and economical machinery of sides the more than two hundred agencies 
the savings banks be used for providing in- which have been established by employers 
surance at a greatly reduced cost? The Re- for the benefit of their employees, who pay 
cess Insurance Committee of the Massachu- their premiums automatically through their 
setts legislature took this same view, and in pay envelopes. ‘The limit of insurance on 
June, 1907, the legislature of that State any one life was last month raised by the 
passed an act permitting savings banks to legislature from $500 to $1000. The same 
establish life-insurance departments. person, however, may carry this amount in 

Under the provisions of this act the Whit- each of the four insuring banks, thus se- 
man Savings Bank opened its insurance de- curing a total insurance of $4000. 
partment in June, 1908. One year after The saving made by those participating 
the inauguration of the plan, Mr. Brandeis in the Savings Bank Insurance plan, large 
reported to the editor of this magazine the as it is, represents, nevertheless, only a 
Whitman Bank’s first dividend of 814 per part of the benefits wrought by the Massa- 
cent. of a year’s premiums. ‘This year we chusetts system. Its influence on the private 
have some interesting data from Miss Alice companies with which it competes has been 
H. Grady, financial secretary of the Massa- most marked, inducing them to make reduc- 
chusetts Savings Insurance League, as to the tions in premiums which have resulted in a 
progress made by this form of insurance. saving to the wage-earners of the United 
This progress is perhaps best and most briefly States of at least twenty million dollars a 
summed up by the statement that, in accord- year. The savings to the working people in 
ance with the operation of Section 21 of the Massachusetts alone have amounted to two 
Savings Bank Insurance act, whereby all the- million dollars annually. 
net profits must revert to the policy-holders, . Since the announcement of the first divi- 
the Whitman Savings Bank has now an- dend of 8% per cent. under this plan just 
nounced a dividend scale apportioning to five years ago, savings bank life insurance has 
policies reaching their seventh anniversary grown in the confidence of the community. 
during the current year, “regular and extra” Each succeeding year has shown an increase 
dividends aggregating 8714 per cent. of an in premium income, in dividends to policy- 
entire year’s premiums. Another bank,— holders, in the surplus at the banks, in the 
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amount of the general insurance guaranty holders is growing, numbering at the pres- 
fund, and in the number of policies outstand- ent time 9700; and representing more than 
ing. The small but sizable army of policy- $3,700,000 of insurance in force. 





IL—THE WISCONSIN LIFE FUND 


HUS far the only State in the Union definite sum to be put into the reserve. There 
that has gone into the life-insurance is nothing mysterious about this reserve; it 
business is Wisconsin. A detailed account receives an annual increment from interest at 
of the Wisconsin Life Fund, as it is called, 3 per cent. If the policy-holder dies, the 
was presented in this magazine in its issue reserve goes toward paying the claim; if he 
for January, 1913. At that time the State lives, it brings the policy to maturity. Ona 
Department of Insurance had just begun re- $1000 twenty-year endowment policy the re- 
ceiving applications for policies. The scheme serve at the end of twenty years is $1000. 
has now been in operation over sixteen The policy itself states these matters clearly. 
months, and it is possible to draw some de- Excepting for the smaller amount pro- 
ductions as to its workability. vided for expenses, the figures given on the 
As was stated in the article to which ref- Wisconsin Life Fund policies do not differ 
erence has been made, the State of Wis- materially from those of any standard insur- 
consin is in no way liable for this fund be- ance company. It is contended, however, by 
yond the amount of premium contributions Commissioner Ekern, that the Wisconsin 
from its policy-holders. These contributions State policy sets forth these figures more . 
are invested in Wisconsin farm mortgages fully and plainly than does any insurance 
by the Investment Board, composed of the company. It is held that this form of pub- 
State Treasurer, the Secretary of State, the licity, having behind it the authority of the 
Attorney-General, and the Commissioner of State government, is a direct and important 
Insurance. The management is in the hands aid to the cause of life insurance in general. 
of the Commissioner of Insurance. No One purpose in establishing this Wisconsin 
agents are employed to solicit business, but Life Fund was to increase public confidence 
applications are received by mail or in person in life insurance, to encourage the exten- 
at the office of the Commissioner of Insur- sion of life insurance protection to every resi- 
ance from residents of the State. Thus dent of the State, and to increase the business 
there is an absolute saving of all commis- of sound companies and societies. Once ad- 
sions to agents, which, in the case of ordinary mit that life insurance is a desirable social 
life insurance companies, are very large. Of- principle, and it may well be maintained 
fice rent and large office salaries are also that the State government should do its 
saved. part in promoting an understanding of in- 
The Life Fund has now outstanding 328 surance methods. Under a sound and wise 
policies, insuring $227,600, and on Decem- administration like that which the Wisconsin 
ber 31 had assets amounting to $13,074.49, Life Fund has had from its inception, there 
held to meet a net level premium reserve on seems to be no good reason why the States 
the basis of the American Experience 3 per should not engage in the business of life 
cent. Table of $9,684.40, which, after de- insurance, so long as the funds thus adminis- 
ducting the funds held for dividends ap- tered are made up exclusively of premiums 
portioned to policy-holders and for other pur- contributed by policy-holders. 
poses, Jeft a net surplus of $1,976.78. The |The Wisconsin Fund returns to its hold- 
dividends being paid by the Fund range from ers annual dividends beginning with the first 
$3.84 to $13.63 per $1000 of insurance. year in the life of the policy. This, of 
The standard policies issued by the Wis- course, could not be done except for saving 
consin Fund are similar to those of the “old in the expenses, saving the cost of insurance 
line” companies, save that they are more by the deaths being fewer than those provid- 
specific and definite in the statement of what ed for the mortality tables, and interest 
the policy-holder is to receive from the fund. earned in excess of the 3 per cent. required 
A fixed premium is paid in each instance, and for the reserve. These dividends may be 
this premium provides a definite sum for ex- used to pay premiums, may be withdrawn in 
penses, a definite sum for the share of the cash, or may be left in the fund to draw 
death claims for the year, and another interest at the net rate earned. 
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There are further provisions of the fund 
which are more liberal than those ordinarily 
included in the “old line” policy. Thus in 
the State Life Fund, if the policy-holder fails 
to pay his premium, the premium is merely 
charged against him as a loan, and the policy 
is kept in force as long as the loan and in- 


terest together do not exceed the reserve. 
Furthermore, the policy-holder may borrow 
the full amount of the reserve. ‘The “old 
line” companies are under heavy expenses in 
soliciting insurance, and because of this they 
do not loan to the policy-holder until after 
two or three years. 





IIL—A NEW WAGE-EARNER’S POLICY 


NE YORK STATE is not without 
some distinction in achieving a new 
step in life insurance for the people. Massa- 
chusetts and Wisconsin have directed their 
attention to cheapening insurance by having 
the State government or the savings banks 
issue policies. A new policy recently author- 
ized by the insurance department of New 
York State seeks not only a saving of cost to 
the holder, but is directed against one of our 
greatest social problems,—the relief of the 
family plunged suddenly into destitution by 
the loss of its breadwinner. 

It is a matter of record that two-thirds of 
the people who appeal for assistance to char- 
itable institutions do so in the first year after 
such bereavement. This is the trying period 
of readjustment in the lives of many families. 
Assistance is sorely needed, particularly by 
those unaccustomed to doing the actual 
money-producing work, and who are brought 
suddenly against the problem of battling for 
a living. Where there is no insurance money 
at all to relieve immediate needs, the condi- 
tion of the family is indeed pitiable. But 
these are not the only ones to suffer. Even 
where the husband or father has carried an 
insurance policy, too often little good accrues 
to the family by reason of it. For frequently 
the bereaved wife or mother, finding herself 
possessed of what for her is an unusually 
large sum of money, and unaccustomed to 
handling funds, becomes an easy prey to un- 
scrupulous people. Foremost among such 
sharks is often the undertaker who manages 
to make the funeral expenses eat up the bulk 
of the insurance. ‘Thus the family is doubly 
bereaved and thrown upon the charity of the 
community. 

It is to prevent just such disasters that 
this New York State policy is designed. 
Under the contract terms of this policy there 
is a first payment of $75 to-cover the funeral 
expenses, and for one year afterward the 
family receives weekly payments of $10, 
$12.50, $15, or $17, as the case may be. 


This sum takes the place of the wages of 


the family provider and gives his dependents 
an entire year’s time to adjust themselves 
to their new conditions. It is also a part 
of the contract that this money cannot be 
diverted in any way from the beneficiary. In 
order to make the policy as cheap as’ possi- 
ble, it is sold over the counter to applicants 
in person. This does away with the agents’ 
commission, as in the Wisconsin and Massa- 
chusetts plans. The cost of such a policy is apt 
to vary slightly, as different companies have 
different ways of figuring their expenses, but 
the buying-over-the-counter plan cuts off the 
expense for insurance companies in securing 
this class of business. Other small details 
of the contract may vary with different com- 
panies, but the principle of the policy re- 
mains the same—the payment of a lump sum 
for funeral expenses, weekly payments to 
the family for a year, non-diversion of pro- 
ceeds, and elimination of agency expenses. 
The new policy is meeting with much 
favor. One large insurance company is al- 
ready issuing it, and several others have it 
under consideration. As in Massachusetts, 
where a voluntary organization carries on 
the propaganda of education for savings bank 
life insurance, so the educational work for 
this new policy is carried on by an unpaid 
organization in New York,—the Gilder Pol- 
icy Association,—with an advisory board of 
well-known and distinguished men. The 
policy is named after the late Richard Wat- 
son Gilder, poet, and editor of the Century 
Magazine, as a memorial to this public- 
spirited man. Employers especially are inter- 
ested in the new policy, and many inquiries 
are coming from all over the country from 
large industrial corporations, who plan to 
recommend it to their employees. These con- 
cerns are supplied with literature to put into 
the pay envelopes of employees, and posters 
to hang up near the entrances of their estab- 
lishments. As a prudent and effective form 
of protection for the family of the bread- 
winner, this new life-insurance policy seems 
bound to find rapidly increasing favor. 
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WILL AMERICAN 


INDUSTRIES RISE 


TO THE OCCASION P 


HE European war, in addition to its 

far-reaching material effects upon 
American industries, has had the fortunate 
result of focusing attention upon the normal 
position of the same industries in the economy 
of the world at large, and has thereby led 
to some more or less humiliating discoveries. 
The extent of our economic dependence upon 
the old world, and especially upon Germany, 
was hardly suspected before the present sit- 
uation arose. Neither were the shortcomings 
of American industrial organization and 
methods realized save by the few persons 
who had made a careful study of the con- 
ditions prevailing abroad. What is perhaps 
worst of all, certain specious fallacies on 
these subjects have been widely accepted at 
their face value. 

In a series of editorial articles entitled 
“Doing Without Europe” the Scientific 
‘American has recently presented a most 
searching analysis of American industrial 
conditions in their world-relations, not only 
as affected momentarily by the war, but also 
in their normal aspects, retrospective and 
prospective. 

The first of these articles gives for reflec- 
tion to such persons as have come to con- 
sider the iniquity of trusts and combines a 
res judicata. The writer shows clearly how 
trusts plus government codperation made 
Germany the invincible competitor of other 
nations in the world’s markets. 


Even in the halcyon days of great combinations 
the United States was never so trust-ridden as 
Germany. At the present time there are more 
than one thousand trusts, “cartels” and syndicates, 
covering practically every line of business. 
Credits, prices, packing charges, sample ship- 
ments, these and many other things are regulated 
by cartels and conventions. The whole system 
smacks of the German army. It is organized 
efficiency pushed to the very limit. Needless to 
say, the German people relish these cartels, trusts, 
and syndicates no more than we relished our own 
combinations. But the German courts have 
viewed this crystallization of a nation’s industry 
rather complacently on the whole, and the gov- 
ernment assumes an attitude of encouragement, 
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particularly when the competition of a foreign 
nation is felt. On the other hand, public opinion 
counts for more with trust magnates in Germany 
than it does here. To be regarded as an op- 
pressor is not a social distinction; to be looked 
up to as a successful man,—and success is meas- 
ured in Germany by such titles as Kommerzienrat, 
or Geheimrat, or Excellenz, and by other honors 
which the various kingdoms, duchies, and prin- 
cipalities would hardly dare bestow on a com- 
mercial Tiberius,—counts for more than millions. 
That is why greed is automatically restrained. 

Germany owes her marvelous world-success in 
large measure to these permissive trusts. ‘The 
great Westphalian Coal Syndicate, which con- 
trols practically the entire output of fuel in North 
Germany, has given English coal owners, strug- 
gling against one another for a bare existence, a 
taste of what a trust, backed by a government, 
can accomplish. . . Similarly, the great Steel 
Syndicate of Germany has pushed English steel 
makers to the wall. It decides what is to be 
sold inland and on what terms, and it fixes the 
quantities and prices of steel to be exported. 
Tariffs enable its members to command the home 
market. Thus it is possible to export the entire 
German surplus production at less than cost and 
tax the German consumer for the loss. German 
common iron bars are delivered and sold in 
Birmingham at $5 a ton less than it costs to 
produce them in Midland rolling mills. . . . 
We foresee the time when an international agree- 
ment must be arrived at by Germany and the 
United States in order that a code of commercial 
ethics may be framed, by the terms of which 
both Germans and Americans must abide. But 
until that millennium comes we must face the 
fact that the German trust exists, that it has the 
backing of its government, and that it has the 
power of dumping in any market which we seek 
to enter tons of goods which are not only nor- 
mally cheap, but which are deliberately sold at 
less than our cost of manufacture until we are 
driven from the field. . . . We are not plead- 
ing here for a return to the old days when trusts 
held us in the hollow of their hands, but we are 
pleading for a judicious and controlled use of the 
economic advantages that accrue from produc- 
tion and distribution on a large scale. 


The much-talked-of coal-tar-dye industry, 
of which Germany holds the monopoly, is 
one which could never have existed without 
the closest combination between producers,— 
so elaborate is its structure, and so delicate 
the economic adjustment of its component 
parts. 
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Next to the products of our land our mineral 
resources are our most valuable assets. But 
mines, unlike farms, must be developed by cap- 
italists, and capitalists are not a class in high 
favor just now.. Compared with the vast sums 
spent on agriculture by the Government, appro- 
priations made to develop our mining industry 
are meager indeed. The Bureau of Mines, for 
example, spends approximately $500,000 a year on 
research intended to improve mining methods,— 
exactly the sum which it costs the Department of 
Agriculture to print and bind its numerous pub- 
lications. We waste $1,000,000 a day, according 
to the last report of the Bureau of Mines, by 
poor mining and metallurgical methods. In the 
mining of 600,000,000 tons of coal during the last 
calendar year, there was wasted or was left 
under ground in unminable condition 300,000,000 
tons of coal. As the result of a careful pre- 
liminary inquiry, the Bureau of Mines states that 
more than one half (200,000,000 tons of coal) of 
this yearly waste is preventable under existing 
economic conditions. . To discover more 
efficient methods of mining, to reduce this waste 
without seriously increasing the cost of the coal 
to the consumer, should be one object of scientific 
investigation which the Bureau of Mines should 
conduct. Small as the cost of the investigation 
would be, if compared with the importance of 
the end sought, Congress refuses to take any sub- 
stantial interest in the inquiry. : 

Mind you, this question of mining coal eco- 
nomically and efficiently has a direct bearing on 
the problem of becoming industrially independent 
of Europe. We are constantly reminded that 
European labor costs are lower than ours. But no 
one reminds us that our coal—the power that runs 
our factories—is cheaper than the cheapest Eu- 
ropean fuel. Thus we may offset a cheap item of 
European expense with a cheap item of American 
expense. 


One mineral substance alone,—potash,— 
because it happens to be all-important in 
agriculture, has attracted the serious atten- 
tion of Congress to the problem of its pro- 


duction in the United States. But this sub- 
stance, which we have been importing to the 
extent of about 635,000,000 pounds a year, 
is also vitally important in many manufac- 
turing industries. Hence American manu- 
facturers are anxiously watching the efforts 
now on foot to utilize the abundant stores of 
potash in our own rocks and in the vast kelp- 
beds of our coasts. 

The development of industrial research in 
this country, strikingly sluygish in the past, 
has been stimulated under the conditions im- 
posed by the war. 


It is sad but true that American manufacturing 
companies, as a whole, are indifferent to the pos- 
sibilities of industrial research. We find them 
lavishing enormous sums on wonderful mechani- 
cal equipment and fancying that good machinery 
is the beginning and end of manufacturing efh- 
ciency. It may be that the war will dispel this 
illusion and that the American manufacturer will 
take something like a Teutonic interest in the 
chemical and physical side of his own business. 
Only our very largest corporations realize the ab- 
solute necessity of maintaining well-equipped re- 
search laboratories to improve old manufacturing 
processes and to devise new ones. The Chicago 
packing industry, the cottonseed oil industry, the 
electric lamp industry, the powder industry grew 
to enormous proportions, not only because of the 
millions and millions invested by financiers, but 
because of the industrial research which they 
conducted. 


The writer presents a long array of facts 
and figures, which we have not space to 
quote, showing the immense profits that ac- 
crued to our industries from scientific re- 
search, even when the special need for it, 
due to the suspension of scientifically con- 
ducted industries abroad, or to the restriction 
of their exports, did not exist. 





INDIA’S POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
DISCONTENT 


ARTICULARLY since the Sultan of 

Turkey, a few months ago, acting in his 
capacity as the spiritual head of Islam, gath- 
ered the faithful about him in a great and 
imposing mass-meeting in the court of one 
of the Mosques in Constantinople, and de- 
clared a “Holy War,” calling upon Moham- 
medans everywhere to rally and harass the 
enemies of Turkey, there has been wide- 
spread speculation as to what was happen- 
ing or what was going to happen in India. 
For India counts, among its vast and hetero- 
geneous population of 315,000,000 souls, 
about 67,000,000 Mohammedans. It has not 
been hidden from the outside world that 


for several years political and social discon- 
tent has been growing and spreading stead- 
ily, in some parts of India at least; and be- 
yond any doubt Germany believed with un- 
questioning confidence that a Moslem “Holy 
War” would cause a colossal upheaval in 
India and so deal England a terrific blow. 

However that may be, the present curious 
posture of events only makes of the condi- 
tions of unrest in India a still more inter- 
esting subject for study. And it happens 
that some valuable light on what those condi- 
tions were last year, before the outbreak of 
the war in Europe, is shed by a report just 
printed by the trustees of the Kahn Founda- 
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tion for the Foreign Travel of American 
Teachers,—a foundation established in 1911 
by Albert Kahn, of Paris, for the beneficent 
purpose of giving each year a year of for- 
eign travel to two American college pro- 
fessors. This report on “The Unrest in 
India” is that of Dr. Amos §. Hershey, pro- 
fessor of Political Science and International 
Law in Indiana University, who, in the 
course of his year’s travels as the guest of the 
foundation, visited India in January, 1914. 

Supplementing his own observations by 
talking with men in various walks of life, 
natives of many classes, British officials, mis- 
sionaries from other lands, and by reading 
many recent books, pamphlets, and reports, 
Professor Hershey says that India was un- 
questionably in a state of widespread irrita- 
tion and unrest,—that there were many evi- 
dences of political and social discontent with 
British rule. The irritation he ascribes not 
so much to defects of government as to the 
arrogant manners, want of sympathy, and 
spirit of exclusiveness displayed by the aver- 
age British official and resident. According 
to the consensus of opinion, the British 
official, as a rule, is fair, honest, and im- 
partial in administering the public business, 
and is inspired with the best intentions and a 
genuine desire for native betterment. But 
neither the official nor the business classes of 
English in the Far East have any sympathy 
whatsoever with the aspirations of native 
peoples for self-government, but regard them 
as of a vastly inferior race. The educated 
Hindus complain of social ostracism. It is 
the almost universal opinion of the white 
man in the Orient that a coolie or servant is 
all the better for an occasional kick or 
caning. 


If one ventures to question an Englishman on 
the delicate subject of such methods of dealing with 
natives, one is surprised to learn that such actions 
are not, generally speaking, due to anger or irri- 
tation, but rather to deliberate policy based on ac- 
cepted ideas of proper modes of control. The Eng- 
lishman honestly believes that this is the best way 
to get results in the Orient. He will tell you that 
the Oriental can only be controlled through’ his 
fears, and that such treatment is necessary in order 
to preserve obedience and respect. If one suggests 
that such an attitude is neither Christian nor 
humane, he will likely shrug his shoulders and 
inveigh against soft sentimentalism, arm-chair 
critics, impractical visionaries, and unwise hu- 
manitarians at home-who do not understand human 
nature or practical conditions in the Far East. 


But if the irritation is largely due to the 
arrogance and unsympathetic attitude of the 
average Britisher, the discontent is the result 
of deeper and more fundamental causes. 


Unquestionably, says Professor Hershey, 
the major portion of the political and social 
unrest of India is the product of a more or 
less systematic agitation or propaganda, con- 
ducted for at least a generation by native 
leaders educated on Western lines. The 
yearly Indian National Congresses, started 
in 1885, composed of about three thousand 
members, mostly lawyers, doctors, school- 
masters, journalists, and politicians, who rep- 
resent various races and peoples speaking 
some four hundred languages and dialects, 
were confined at first mainly to the con- 
sideration of social and economic problems, 
such as the suppression of child marriage, the 
remarriage of widows, temperance and edu- 
cation; but in recent years the demand for a 
larger measure of self-government and other 
political reforms has pushed social questions 
more and more into the background. The 
situation began to assume serious aspects 
after the partition of Bengal by Lord Cur- 
zon in 1905. ‘This highly unpopular meas- 
ure led to opposition by various forms of 
physical violence. The movement was great- 
ly intensified by the Russo-Japanese War 
which appears to have excited hopes of po- 
litical enfranchisement among the masses in 
India. The Balkan wars also had their 
effect. But the maltreatment of Hindus in 
South Africa has been perhaps the greatest 
force operating to advance the revolutionary 
movement. 

Professor Hershey notes, as have others, 
that this revolutionary movement coincides 
with a period of unprecedented pros- 
perity. 


How then may one account for the growing dis- 
content pervading all classes in India in the face 
of this demonstrated increase in material pros- 
perity and governmental efficiency? The English 
residents and officials unite in attributing it mainly 
to the political agitation carried on by about 300,- 
000 natives educated on Western lines at Indian 
and European high schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. It is justly charged that this so-called 
higher education of the natives has been too 
abstract, literary, and academic, and that it tends 
to breed Utopians and visionaries rather than 
administrators and men of affairs. 

But the agitation is only in part inspired by 
truly progressive and democratic aims. ; 

One serious factor in the present situation is 
that the Moslem leaders, who until recently had 
held aloof from political agitation, have apparently 
united with the Hindus in demanding different po- 
litical as well as social reforms. At the recent 
seventh annual meeting of the All-India Moslem 
League, founded in 1906, a resolution demanding 
the repeal of the Press Law of 1907 was unani- 
mously adopted, and the Moslems joined in the 
Hindu demand for equality of rights throughout 
the British Empire. 
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An inquirer for specific grievances is sur- 
prised to learn that these are so few and 
often so trivial. One of the main grievances 
is the lack of a representative system and 
the absence of local self-government. Yet 
there are very few, if any, responsible In- 
dian politicians who desire national inde- 
pendence or total severance from Great 
Britain. Even the extremists do not demand 
this. “Indeed,” says Professor Hershey, 
“they are asking no more than we have freely 
granted in the Philippines.” 

He finds that beyond doubt the Hindus 
have one serious grievance against the British 
authorities in India, viz., their neglect of 
primary education. 

The British Government maintains in India an 
army of 450,000 men, of whom 75,000 are British 
soldiers and 187,000 constitute a native Indian 
police force, at a cost of £20,000,000 per annum, 
or more than 40 per cent. of the net income of 
the government. Less than £2,000,000 are spent 
on education. Out of the 313,500,000 population, 
the census of 1911 returned 18,500,000 as literate, 
and 1,670,000 as literate in English. It is esti- 
mated that only about 1 in 10 males and 1 in 125 
females can read and write. . . . The greatest 
Indian peril does not consist in the 300,000 literates 
or “semi-educated proletarians,” but in the 300,- 
000,000 illiterates or in the uneducated masses. 
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Credulous, ignorant, and superstitious, these mil- 
lions furnish a fertile field for the activities of 
agitators, journalists, and politicians. Once these 
masses are alienated, India will be practically 
ungovernable. . . 

Clearly, the greatest task before Great Britain 
is the education of these masses along vocational 
as well as literary and scientific lines. . . . They 
must be prepared for the work of self-government, 
—an experiment which, sooner or later, they are 
bound to attempt, whether prepared or no. . . 

The appeal must be made to the Englishman at 
home. The British in India are too skeptical as 
to the native’s capacity for self-improvement. 


The leaven of Western ideas is working 
powerfully in India, especially since the 
Russo-Japanese War. Caste lines are dis- 
solving and Christian missions are making 
considerable progress in elevating the Pariahs 
or outcasts. How long the present situation 
will last, no man can say, but Professor Her- 
shey predicts that it will become worse rather 
than better. The present movement of In- 
dian unrest is a part of the awakening of the 
East formerly experienced by the Japanese 
and now stirring the Chinese; and he thinks 
that “in India also may be witnessed the 
dawning of a new political consciousness, 
the birth pangs of a new nation.” 





THE PRESENT PROSPECT OF CHINA 


OWHERE has the precarious position 

of China among the nations been more 
clearly set forth than by Dr. Gilbert Reid, in 
the Open Court (Chicago). Dr. Reid begins 
his article with the statement that there are 
two policies in dealing with the affairs of 
China which are mutually antagonistic, the 
one known as the “open door” policy, or 
that of equal opportunity, and the other that 
of domination by some one outside power. A 
third policy is also conceivable between the 
two already named, but more akin to the lat- 
ter. That is, the policy of combination on 
the part of several nations to retard the ad- 
vance of others and to gain the control of 
China. 

The “open door” doctrine, promulgated by 
the United States, has been accepted by all 
the outside powers. There has been for 
many years little talk of the break-up of 
China, but insinuations have been made, from 
time to time, that one nation or another was 
plotting such a break-up. It has been con- 
trary to the spirit of the American people 
and also inconsistent with the very idea of 
equal opportunity for helpfulness to China to 
use force for the carrying out of the “open 





door” doctrine. Thus Dr. Reid assumes that 
if China is to have her integrity preserved, 
the United States alone cannot be relied 
upon to see that it is done. All the powers, 
on an equal basis and in an equal spirit, must 
work for its consummation. But, as Dr. 
Reid points out, equality of opportunity, 
equality of influence, and equality of helpful- 
ness have no meaning when any one outside 
nation is dominant, or even predominant. 
“The only predominant influence in China 
should be China.” 

But what up to the present time has been 
the predominant influence in China, at least 
among outside nations? Dr. Reid maintains 
that it has been Great Britain. “Even when 
theorizing in her most persuasive tones for 
fair play and equality to all, she has uncon- 
sciously affected the predominant attitude. 
This war has brought much into the light of 
day. Woe to the man that thinks differently 
from an Englishman, whether such an one 
lives ‘in merrie England’ or out here in the 
foreign communities of the Far East! Down 
with the nation that is a rival of old Eng- 
land!” 

War has been made not only on German 
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JAPAN,—WITH ENGLAND'S CONNIVANCE,—PLUN- 
DERING CHINA OF HER RAILWAY PROPERTIES,— 
A GERMAN VIEW 
From Lustige Blitter@ (Berlin) 


militarism, but on German trade, German 
culture, German character. British business 
houses have not relished German competition, 
and even in educational matters German 
technical schools have caused some worry to 
English residents in China. Life in treaty 
ports has been predominantly English. ‘The 
average American coming to China, be he 
merchant or missionary, instinctively lines up 
with the British portion of the community. 
In times of crisis, as the present, when Brit- 
ain’s predominance throughout the world is 
put to the test, to venture an opinion other 
than that to which the predominant element 
has given its stamp, is anathema. A good 


word for the Germans, even as they are in 
China, deserves martial law. Not to speak 
the good word for the English and their part 
in the drama does not merit martial law; a 
social boycott is sufficient.” 

Outside of Manchuria the greatest menace 
to Britain’s dominance in China has come, 
of late, from Germany. Thus, as Dr. Reid 
sees it, the war has proved a veritable god- 
send to Great Britain since it has given her a 
chance to crush a dangerous rival and that 
chance has been eagerly seized. 

By China herself, however, the eradication 
of this German rival is not looked upon as an 
unmixed blessing. China feared too great 
one-sidedness on the part of the other powers, 
and Germany afforded a kind of check on 
that tendency. Now, by the elimination of 
Germany, China finds herself in the hands of 
the five allies,—Great Britain, France, Rus- 
sia, Japan, and Belgium. “Anything that a 
neutral nation, like America, can do to help 
China is realized as almost futile in the face 
of this combination. China thus views the 
future with feelings of trepidation. Both 
one-sided domination and dismemberment 
have heretofore been warded off by the pres- 
ence of a strong and active competitor like 
Germany. For the future the question is, 
whether the old policy of the ‘open door’ can 
be maintained, with America’s pious bless- 
ing, or whether the five remaining powers 
will again advocate between them China’s 
dismemberment, or whether Japan will suc- 
ceed in becoming dominant, as well as pre- 
dominant, and treat big China as she has 
treated little Korea.” 

In any case, Dr. Reid declares that the 
predominance in China once held by Great 
Britain and threatened by Germany has now 
passed to Japan. 





THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN 
RUSSIA 


UIETLY and almost without notice 

there has grown up in Russia within 
the last fifteen or twenty years a factor of 
immense __ significance,—co6peration,—writes 
Mr. E. Zhilkin in the Vyestnik Yevropy 
( Petrograd). 

The considerable proportions of this new 
popular, country-wide movement were first 
clearly perceived at last year’s All-Russian 
Coéperative Congress at Kiev. And so 
cheering and unexpected it was to see this 
rapidly developing movement, that many 


workers at the congress became extremely 
enthusiastic. 

Palpably exaggerated hopes were indulged, 
coéperation came into prominence, and the 
provincial press began to devote to it and to 
its rapid growth more and more space and 
attention. Thus the Yaroslav Golos called 
attention to the fact that in that province, 
in 1913, there were operating 69 credit asso- 
ciations with a capital of 94,649 rubles (a 
ruble is equivalent to fifty-one cents in United 
States currency). 
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During the year 1913 the association bor- 
rowed 294,654 rubles and received deposits 
amounting to 1,580,493 rubles. The net 
profits were 96,434 rubles, Loans were made 
amounting to 3,380,915 rubles, and agricul- 
tural implements and seeds were supplied on 
credit. On the first of January, 1914, the 
assets amounted to 143,914 rubles. On the 
first of January, 1914, there were 46,078 
members with a credit of 4,871,459 rubles, 
us against 34,989 members with a credit of 
approximately 3,000,000 rubles on the first 
of January, 1913. 

“In Siberia,” Mr. Zhilkin says, “the 
growth of codperative organizations has pro- 
ceeded during recent years and is still pro- 
ceeding at a great pace. Milk and butter- 
producing artéls [the Russian artél is a co- 
operative organization in which the members 
share profits] of Siberia have gained notorie- 
ty not only all over Russia, but have made 
themselves known abroad as well. Besides 
the exportation of butter to Moscow and 
Petrograd, the Siberian artéls have organized 
systematic export of their products to foreign 
markets, amounting to tens of millions of 
rubles yearly. . . There are also being or- 
ganized in Siberia various other codperative 
undertakings. . . The influence of codperation 
in Siberia extends to the extreme East. The 
Perm Zemstvo Weekly notes with pleasure 
the following: ‘The peasants of Zeisk Coun- 
ty of Amur province are erecting an immense 
coéperative flour mill, with a capital of 1,- 
000,000 rubles. Up to the present time there 
has already been subscribed by rural com- 
munities and individual peasants 400,000 
rubles. In the village of Shkotov, Primors- 
kaya province, there is being established a 
peasant codperative store which is to sell 
agricultural implements, fishing tackle, and 
articles of prime necessity in rural life.’ 

“In some parts of Siberia codperation 
brings almost a miraculous change into the 
local life. Not long ago a Siberian from 
Byisk told me that a village situated near 
their town, having united into an arteél, 
utilized the power of a mountain stream, 
had put up a turbine for an immense flour 
mill and butter dairy, and above that fur- 
nished the streets and houses of the village 
with electric light. And this in a Siberian 
wilderness 500 versts from the railroad sta- 
tion and several thousand versts from cen- 
tral Russia!” 

Speaking of one such codperative society 
in the government of Vyatka, the writer 
says: 


Not less energetic is this association in the 


pursuit of cultural, educational aims, not only in 
the interests of its members, but of the whole 
local population. Beside subscribing for two 
agricultural journals, it appropriated 50 rubles 
toward the foundation of a collection of books 
dealing with questions of rural economy. Even 
from these fragmentary and few newspaper 
reports can be gathered how manifold is- the 
activity of the codperative organizations, how they 
attempt to satisfy the diverse needs of the popula- 
tion. Therefore it is but natural that the press 
has given much attention to this movement. 

But the higher administration has also turned 
its attention to it, and this attention appears to 
be very strange and surprising. The Ministry 
of Education has issued a circular whereby public 
school teachers are forbidden to enter social or- 
ganizations. and unions. This circular of the 
Ministry put in a difficult position not only the 
teachers, but also those associations in which they 
took part. A large number of rural codperative 
societies were thus deprived of their guiding: 
spirits. 

How this measure reflects upon the activi- 
ty of the codperative organizations is dis- 
cussed at length by the Yuzhny Krai (Khar- 
kov), which says: 


For a long time the public-school teachers took 
almost no part in the social life of the village, 
did not come together, and had no possibility of 
discussing with the village folk the local public 
needs. The activity of the teacher was limited 
by the walls of the school. . . But here a new 
movement was born in the village life, codpera- 
tion, which widens, grows, spreads to new vil- 
lages, hamlets, attracts the attention of the 
peasants. At present, for example, there are in 
Kharkov government more than 200 credit as- 
sociations with about 200,000 members, about 100 
agricultural associations, more than 50 consum- 
ers’ leagues, all of which have grown within the 
last five, seven years. Yearly there spring into 
existence in the villages scores of new, similar 
organizations, 

It is well known to all how poor our village 
is with respect to cultured elements, and the new 
organizations urgently needed the immediate 
participation of local cultured forces, and to the 
public-school teachers was thus opened a direct 
way to the participation in the economic and 
agricultural life of the village. There are in the 
Kharkov government more than 4000 public-school 
teachers, male and female. Now you will not see 
in the whole government a single codperative 
association in which rural teachers do not par- 
ticipate: some of them are simply members of the 
organizations, others are executive officers, ac- 
countants, lecturers. In general in the life of 
rural teachers their participation in the codpera- 
tive organizations has opened a new, interesting 
page, useful to both sides—the teachers and the 
people. And suddenly the Ministry of Education 
issues an astounding circular. It forbids school 
teachers to become members of any codperative 
societies ! 


In conclusion Mr. Zhilkin says: 
With the public-school! teachers or without them, 


the development of codperation will, evidently, 
follow its own course. 
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BISMARCK’S CONCEPTION OF THE 


POWER OF 


T is natural that in connection with the 
centenary of Bismarck’s birth, even if the 
great war did not itself suggest a review of 
his policies, there should be a tendency to 
analyze those distinctive principles of state- 
craft for which the great chancellor stood in 
his lifetime. 

The opening article of the Philosophical 
Review for March on “Ethics of States,” by 
Professor James H. Tufts, of the University 
of Chicago, cites Bismarck’s views regarding 
power as the chief object of the state on 
the ground that Bismarck embodied more 
abstractly than any other this political 
principle and more frankly described its 
nature. 

The consolidation and organization of Ger- 
many, says this writer, was for Bismarck a 
supreme consideration ‘‘which sometimes 
called for war, sometimes for peace; some- 
times for urging conquest upon a reluctant 
king, sometimes for a checking of that same 
king’s desire for triumphal entry or for seiz- 
ure of territory; sometimes for exciting pub- 
lic opinion through a revised telegram, again 
for bold resistance of a military party that 
would defend by striking first in order to 
catch the adversary unprepared.” 

Reference is made to a situation that arose 
during the siege of Paris when operations 
were delayed because of influences of a pro- 
fessedly humanitarian nature. Bismarck 
showed his disgust with those influences in 
the following words: 


A decision, memorable in the world’s history, of 
the secular struggle between the two neighboring 
peoples was at stake, and in danger of being 
tuined, through personal and predominantly fe- 
male influences with no historical justification, in- 
fluences which owed their efficacy, not to political 
considerations but to feelings which the terms 
humanity and civilization, imported to us from 
England, still rouse in German natures. 


At an earlier date, however (1866), Bis- 
marck admitted that he had been moved by 
a different set of considerations: 


I had a political motive for avoiding, rather 
than bringing about, a triumphal entry into Vi- 
enna in the Napoleonic style. In positions such 
as ours were then, it is a political maxim after a 
victory not to inquire how much you can squeeze 
out of your opponent, but only to consider what 
is politically necessary. 


Professor Tufts proceeds to adduce further 


THE STATE 


testimony of Bismarck regarding the tendency 
of both army and navy to react strongly to 
strengthen the national bent, since army and 
navy are the agencies maintained by govern- 
ments to strengthen their own power and 
prestige. It is against all human nature, 
says Professor Tufts, that a man of ability 
should be content to devote his life to prac- 
tising for a game of golf without ever playing 
it. We hardly need to be reminded that the 
man who deliberately plans to achieve by 
blood and iron the unity of Germany was 
not a mollycoddle or even a pacificist. Of 
von Moltke Bismarck says: “His love of com- 
bat and delight in battles were a great sup- 
port to me in carrying out the policy I re- 
garded as necessary in opposition to the in- 
telligible and justifiable aversion in a most 
influential quarter.” 

There were occasions on which this pro- 
fessional zeal in the army and navy proved 
inconvenient, Referring to these, Bismarck 
says: 


It is natural that in the staff of the army not 
only younger active officers, but likewise experi- 
enced strategists, should feel the need of turning 
to account the efficiency of the troops led by them, 
and: their own capacity to lead, and of making 
them prominent in history. It would be a matter 
of regret if this effect of the military spirit did 
not exist in the army; the task of keeping its re- 
sults within such limits as the nation’s need of 
peace can justify is the duty of the political, not 
the military, heads of the state. ‘That at the 
time of the Luxemburg question, during the crisis 
of 1875, invented by Gortchakoff and France, and 
even down to the more present times, the staff 
and its leaders have allowed themselves to be led 
astray and to endanger peace, lies in the very 
spirit of the institution, which I would not forego. 
It only becomes dangerous under a monarch whose 
policy lacks sense of proportion and power to re- 
sist one-sided and constitutionally unjustifiable in- 
fluences, 


The present war has shown very clearly 
how even the most aggressive nations find it 
expedient whenever possible to give their 
cause the appearance of self-defense. ‘Even 
victorious wars,” said Bismarck, “cannot be 
justified unless they are forced upon one.” 
“Success,” he explained to Moltke, when re- 
vising the Ems telegram, “however, essen- 
tially depends upon the impression which the 
origination of the war makes upon us and 
others; it is important that we should be the 
party attacked.” 
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POST-BISMARCKIAN GERMANY 


HE weakness of Germany’s diplomacy, 

in the developments that led up to the 

great war, has been hardly less universally 
recognized than the perfection of her mili- 
tary arrangements or the tremendous power 
of her war machine. ‘That this weakness 
was not an accident, that it was an inevitable 


result of the change that came over the char- , 


acter of German policy and statesmanship 
when William II. took the place of Bismarck 
as the guiding head’ of the state, is the cen- 
tral thesis of Professor Munroe Smith’s il- 
luminating article, ‘““Military Strategy versus 
Diplomacy,” in the Political Science Quar- 
terly. But his discussion is so broad, his 
examination both of the historical facts and 
of the underlying principles so lucid and in- 
structive, that far more is accomplished than 
the mere weighing of the merits and the 
shortcomings of a particular set of statesmen 
or diplomatists. 

To Bismarck, above all other men, the 
world owes the creation of the German Em- 
pire, and with his name the phrase “blood 
and iron’ is inseparably associated. But if 
he was an imperialist and a militarist, he was 
neither the one nor the other in the sense in 
which those terms apply to the ruling spirits 
of the Germany of William II. The con- 
trast relates both to ends and to means,—to 
the objects which are to be regarded as the 
supreme aim of the state and to the elements 
which are to be reckoned with in the cal- 
culations of immediate policy. “Bismarck 
held,” says Professor Smith, “that a state 
may rightly make war for the realization or 
defense of vital interests, but that it should 
not make war solely to increase its power, 
much less to augment or maintain its pres- 
tige.’ And in deciding whether and when 
to make war, he realized the enormous im- 
portance of “the imponderables,”—the good 
opinion of neutrals, the possibility of making 
or keeping allies, the advantage of an ap- 
pearance (whether honestly obtained or not) 
of fighting against unprovoked aggression, in 
short all the human, the non-military factors. 
With the predominance of the professional 
military view, power and prestige have be- 
come the absorbing objects of desire, and 
strategic advantage the decisive,—almost the 
sole,—consideration in determining the ques- 
tion of peace or war. Both of these aspects 
of the difference between the Bismarckian 
and the post-Bismarckian policy are abun- 
dantly illustrated by Professor Smith; a few 
brief indications must here suffice: 


Bismarck’s success in establishing alliances and 
in averting the formation of any hostile coalition 
against Germany was due, in no small degree, to 
the spirit and temper in which he conducted Ger- 
many’s diplomacy. He fully realized, not only 
the antagonism which new power arouses, but the 
dangers of new power to its possessor. They re- 
semble, as he himself more than once indicated, 
the dangers of new wealth to the individual. 
. » When his policy toward Russia was as- 
sailed in the German press as conciliatory to the 
point of subservience, his ironical answer was: 
“No farseeing reckoning with existing factors of 
European policy is to characterize German state- 
craft; its efforts are not to be directed to helping, 
as far as possible, to avoid wars of which the 
outcome would be incalculable; but Germany 
should assume, in Europe, an attitude of provoca- 
tion and play the part of the man who, suddenly 
enriched and presuming on the dollars in his 
pocket, tries to trample over everybody.” 


Highly interesting, in connection with the 
foregoing, is the following, which, in its re- 
lation both to Russia and to Austria, has 
peculiar significance in the light of- last year’s 
history : 


The one point in which German foreign policy 
changed immediately after Bismarck’s retirement 
was in Germany’s relations to Russia. In 1890 
the reinsurance treaty with that power lapsed, by 
the expiration of the term for which it was con- 
cluded, and, although Russia was willing to renew 
it, the German imperial government decided to 
abandon it. Count Caprivi, Bismarck was in- 
formed, found Germany’s treaty relations with 
Austria and Russia “too complicated.” Bismarck 
admitted, with a certain malice, that “the main- 
tenance of these relations of course required a 
considerable degree of diplomatic skill.” . . . 
During the later years of his life he repeated his 
warnings against breaking with Russia and against 
identifying Germany’s interests with those of Aus- 
tria in the Balkans; and in his memoirs he wrote: 
“If the breach, or even the alienation, between 
us and Russia should seem irremediable, then 
Vienna would believe itself entitled to make 
greater claims upon the services of its German 
ally; first, in the extension of the casus foederis, 
which, up till now, according to the published 
text, goes no further than defense against a Rus- 
sian attack upon Austria; secondly, in a request 
to substitute for the casus foederis, as now de- 
fined, the representation of Austrian interests in 
the Balkans and in the East. . . . It is not, 
however, the duty of the German Empire to lend 
its subjects, with their goods and their lives, for 
the realization of its neighbor’s aspirations.” 


The contrast between the position of Ger- 
many to-day and that in which Bismarck left 
it in 1890 is impressively brought out by 
Professor Smith; and in nothing is that con- 
trast more marked than in the completeness 
with which “on the face of the record Aus- 
tria and Germany are the aggressors.” The 
situation is reviewed in some detail; and 
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while the matter has become familiar in 
countless presentations, some of the points 
are presented in unusually concise and ef- 
fective form in Professor Smith’s paper: 


Germany had given its ally “an entirely free 
hand” in its action against Servia. Germany’s 
efforts to maintain the peace of Europe, whether 
through its ordinary diplomatic service or through 
the direct appeals of the German Emperor to 
other sovereigns, were limited to trying to “lo- 
calize” -the conflict, that is, to trying to keep Aus- 
tria’s hands free against Servia. 

If any one of the series of events which pre- 
cipitated the European war can be regarded as 
decisive, it was the action of Germany in declaring 
war because Russia was mobilizing. In interna- 
tional theory and practice, however, mobilization 


is not generally regarded as cause for war. The 
proper answer to mobilization is mobiliza- 
tion. . 


That Great Britain had other grounds for de- 
claring war is not disputed. They are indicated 
in the correspondence published by the British 
Government, and they were frankly stated,—and 
put first—by Sir Edward Grey in his speech in 
the House of Commons, August 3. If among its 
various groynds for declaring war, the British 
Government finally selected that which was for- 
mally the best and which would appeal most 
strongly to public sentiment in Great Britain and 
in other countries, it is not chargeable with in- 
sincerity or with hypocrisy. Any other course 
would have been unintelligent. . . 

If in the future, on the basis of evidence which 
we do not possess, the historian shall be able to 
show that in 1914 the Triple Entente brought 
about a European war in order to crush Germany 
and dismember Austria, he will still be forced to 
say that the conspiring governments played the 
diplomatic game according to Bismarckian tra- 
ditions; and if he fails to attribute to Grey or to 
Sazonoff as high a degree of adroitness as Bis- 
marck: displayed, it will be because the ineptitude 
of their adversaries made their task easier than 
his, 

“In the histories, biographies and memoirs 
of the Bismarckian period,” says Professor 
Smith, “we read of conflicts between the 
Prussian Premier and German Chancellor on 
the one hand, and the military leaders, nota- 
bly the chief of the General Staff, on the 
other. These are usually regarded as col- 
lisions of strong personalities, ascribable 
largely to competing personal ambitions. 
They mean more than this. They represent 
the natural and apparently necessary antithe- 
sis of the political and the military mind; and ; 
they typify the perpetual and universal strug- 
gle between diplomacy and military strategy.” 
To the development of this thesis the last 
twenty pages of Professor Smith’s paper are 
devoted. Among the most striking points 
brought out in support of it are those relating 
to Bismarck’s views on the so-called inevi- 
tableness of war. Upon this issue, he more 
than once came into collision with Moltke: 
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“The personal conviction of a ruler or states- 
man,” he declared upon one occasion, ‘““how- 
ever well founded, that war would eventu- 
ally break out, could not justify its promo- 
tion. Unforeseen events might alter the sit- 
uation and avert what seemed inevitable.” 
No one, he said, when a similar conjuncture 
arose at a later period, ‘‘can look into the 
cards held by Providence.” All of which 
contrasts sharply with the military point of 
view, thus expressed by Bernhardi: 


When there are indications of an offensive al- 
liance of stronger enemies who only await the 
favorable moment to strike, the moral duty of 
the state towards its citizens is to begin the strug- 
gle while the prospects of success and the political 
circumstances are still tolerably favorable. 


Professor Smith’s judgment upon the di- 
plomacy of the Teutonic Allies is summarized 
as follows: 


This study of the Austro-German diplomacy 
seems to lead to fairly definite conclusions. Méili- 
tary strategy, not diplomacy, decided that war 
was, if not desirable, at least inevitable; military 
strategy robbed diplomacy, not only of the time 
necessary to maneuver the adversaries into ag- 
gression, but even of opportunity to show a decent 
reluctance to engage in war; military strategy de- 
cided that the war must be carried at the outset 
through Belgium into France, leaving to diplomacy 
only the hopeless task of getting the German 
armies through Belgium into France without war 
with Great Britain. There’are signs already that 
in the event of German defeat the diplomatists 
are to be made the scapegoats. ‘That, hawever, 
will be unjust; for they really had no chance. 


And the article closes with an analysis of 
the true nature and effect of “militarism” 


What do we really mean when we assert that 
a state is militaristic? It is clear, I think, that a 
state is not necessarily militaristic because it is 
prepared for war. It is not necessarily militaristic 
because it holds all its able-bodied male citizens to 
military service, as is the case in Switzerland, nor 
because it holds them to three years of training, 
as is the case in France, nor because it has a 
powerful navy, as is the case with the United 
States. Nor is a state militaristic because it has 
a large body of military and naval officers whose 
duty it is to form plans for the conduct of war, 
and who are apt to regard war with other feel- 
ings than those of the normal civilian. A nation. 
is militaristic just in so far as the views and feel- 
ings natural and ‘almost necessary in its army 
and navy are shared by its civilians, especially 
by those who are able to direct national thought 
and to create national sentiment. In a nation, as 
in an individual, militarism is a state of mind. 

The more fully a national mind is militarized, 
the more difficult it becomes for the political heads 
of the state to subordinate military to political con- 
siderations. .: I have spoken thus far only 
of the dangers which a nation incurs by per- 
mitting its diplomacy to be controlled by strategic 
considerations. ‘There is, however, a far broader 
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aspect to the problem. Of all means which civiliz- 
ation has provided to avert war, negotiation is the 
most important. Direct negotiation may be and 
often is supplemented by the friendly offices of 
nations not immediately concerned and by offers 
of mediation; but these are but extensions of ne- 
gotiation. Arbitration is a potent agency for the 
peaceful settlement of controversies, but arbitra- 
tion cannot be set in motion without negotiation. 
For negotiation time is essential. In the interest 
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of the peace of the world, therefore, it is of the 
highest importance that the political heads of 
every state should be ever on their guard against 
the attempts of their military advisers to convince 
them that immediate attack is necessary. It is 
almost always declared to be a matter “of life 
or death.” To the nation primarily concerned it 
is usually, in fact, only a matter of greater or less 
chance of initial success. To peace, however, it is 
always a matter of death. 





THE FOOD MONOPOLY IN GERMANY 


HE stoppage of food supply to Ger- 

many has given rise to a measure 
known as the state food monopoly, now ex- 
tended to many branches of industry so that 
we may almost speak of a state ownership. 
In Der Tag (Berlin) Mr. Leo Yolles de- 
fends and examines the different phases of 
these extraordinary measures. ‘The writer 
insists that the state always has been misun- 
derstood when it has taken a hand in practi- 
cal economics. It was first felt as a shock 
when the seizure of provisions was ordered 
in Germany, the citizens naturally feeling 
that they were being shorn of their private 
ownership rights. However, thes. reflections 
soon disappeared when it became clear that 
the government was bent upon social reform 
on a large scale. 

The state does not lay embargo on grain, flour, 
etc., for its own use. On the contrary, it assumes 
the by no means easy task of distributing the 
available supply so that nobody will suffer need of 
daily bread. The grain monopoly, moreover, dis- 
tasteful as the name may sound, is, as a matter 
of fact, the most charitable institution that ever 
was organized. 


Speaking of the grain monopoly, the writer 
emphasizes the fact that sufficient supply 
must be on hand, otherwise the procedure 
would be utopian. A quantity of four pounds 
of bread and flour is provided for each in- 
dividual per week. Persons that can afford 
to procure other nourishment do not need 
four pounds, A baker will never manufac- 
ture just enough of his goods to cover the 
demand. There is always a certain surplus 
as there is a tendency to over-production in 
all manufacturing branches. If bakery prod- 
ucts are reduced by one-fourth there will be 
a close relation between supply a:.d demand. 

For the control of the grain supply there 
is a central distribution plan of the states 
and the communities, or municipalities. The 
provisions remain in the possession of the 
owners, but can only be disposed of as the 
authorities see fit. According to the plan 


adopted by the government, the municipali- 
ties, as independent organizations, are en- 
trusted with the practical solution of the 
whole economic question. The most impor- 
tant part of the program is committed to 
them, which is not only a recognition of spe- 
cial relationship to the people, but is also 
the best technical solution. They must hus- 
band the quantities allotted by themselves. 
Scarcity will be out of the question, and the 
intention of the enemy to starve Germany 
has now already been thwarted. Only crimi- 
nal resistance will evoke disturbance in the 
circulation of the food supply. Severe pun- 
ishment will be meted out and the disposition 
to trifle with the law will be nipped in the 
bud. 


Embargo was laid on all provisions found 
within the German Empire up to January 26. 





THE GERMAN GRAIN SPECULATOR: 


“If the maximum price had not been fixed and 
seizure enforced, we should have had a fine business 


year.” 
From Der Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart) 
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TWO GREAT GRAIN MONOPOLIZERS 


JoserH: “Bravo, Michel, bravo! I, too, once had 
a very successful corner in grain in my day.” 


From Ulk © (Berlin) 


With the exception of any possible importation 
the monthly trading in grain and flour has been 
limited to half of that which was sold from 
January 1 to 15, 1915. These sales, however, must 
move within the limits laid out for the distribution. 


The writer emphasizes the high idealistic 
spirit of these measures, in the face of which 
critics of a fundamentally different opinion 
should be silenced. Whoever feels himself 
restricted in personal liberties will subordi- 
nate these sentiments to his patriotic duty. 
Moreover, the gambler is the only one who 
will suffer, having been shorn in the hope 
of price speculations. Maximum prices are 
set down which will secure any trader in 
grain and flour a handsome profit. It will thus 
be seen that nobody is enjoined to sacrifice 
anything needlessly to the common welfare. 

The state has also embarked on economies 
in the industrial field, chiefly for the saving 
of raw material. While the feeding of the 
civil population has been taken care of, there 
is also the need of the army. Present stocks 
of copper, nickel, tin, aluminum, antimony, 
and lead have been seized and the amount 
computed, though in this case there is not the 
fear of a shortage. ; 

How the German food supply has been 
affected by the war we gather from a con- 
tribution to the Berliner Neueste Nachrich- 
ten, by Professor Schring, member of the 


Diet. The annual importation of 10,000,000 
tons of foodstuffs, feed, and fertilizing mate- 
rial at a value of two and a half milliards of 
marks (about $560,000,000) has been en- 
tirely cut off. This is as much as ten sea- 
going vessels of 3000 tons each, or 100 rail- 
road trains of thirty cars each could trans- 
port daily. In regard to potatoes, Germany 
is producing more than the United States,— 
sixteen times as large in area; more than 
Russia, or any other country. With a nor- 
mal harvest Germany can produce nine-tenths 
of its grain consumption for bread, and 
making allowance for a too high estimate, 
eight-tenths. The average importation of 
vegetable foodstuffs amounts only to 6.20 
marks ($1.50) per head during the last six 
years. ‘The maximum grain prices are not 
too high. Wheat is higher in London than 
in Berlin, notwithstanding that London is 
the center of the great oversea traffic. Rye 
is also used considerably for bread in Ger- 
many; it sells for 40 marks ($10) less per 
ton than wheat, so that the people can live 
cheaper than in England. Professor Schring 
goes on to show some of the disadvantages 
accruing from the price regulations: 


Many farmers and merchants, instead of sell- 
ing the grain, preferred to use it for feeding 
the cattle. A wholesale market would have pre- 
vented the wholesale feeding, especially of rye 
and potatoes. The cattle-were fed instead of 
slaughtered, and to the lasting disadvantage of 
man. The motive, however, was not from ill 
will. The small farmer has a heart for his stock 
and was not willing to dispose of it unless tempted 
by high prices. The official announcement that 
all bread now must contain a certain proportion 
of rice and potato flour has been more effective. 
The combination is eminently nutritious, though 
not quite so valuable a food product as bread 
made exclusively from wheat. Rice replaces wheat 
in food value very well and has a pleasant taste 
that does not pall readily, as potato bread of 
various kinds does. Rice, rye, and barley save 
wheat, however, and potato flour actually lessens 
the quantity of bread eaten because it is more 
filling. Bakers will also take an interest in 
heavier mixing with potato flour in order to be 
able to keep up the business after the decree to 
decrease the output to three-fourths. 

The municipalities are also enjoined to lay in 
stock a certain amount of meat. The pigs of the 
farmers will be used to this end. Three-quarters 
of all pigs, or 16,000,000 animals, must be killed 
if the potato supply in Germany is to last until 
the next harvest. This wholesale slaughter will, 
however, take months, because there is a lack of 
butchers. In order to avoid a threatening short- 
age of potatoes it would, therefore, seem likely to 
raise the price of meat. 


In conclusion, : the writer emphasizes the 
tremendous reversals which production and 
commerce are undergoing. 
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GERMANS COMING INTO THE TRENCHES 


IN THE GERMAN TRENCHES 


ORMER Senator Albert J. Beveridge 
has visited the German trenches in north- 
ern France and given a graphic account in 
Collier’s Weekly of what he saw there. 
The trenches themselves have been de- 
scribed by various writers and their general 
formation and appearance have been made 
soméwhat familiar to American readers 
through photographs. Here are some of Sen- 
ator Beveridge’s observations on his first con- 
tact with trench life: 


Through the trenches themselves you flounder, 
with mud or water or their slimy combination 
slushing far up about your legs. You stoop, under 
orders, every now and again when, walking over 
a caved-in lump of earth, your head if unbent is 
brought above the surface and in sight of the 
keen-eyed French sharpshooters. You pass the 
men who are doing the fighting. Here and there 
they have made benches or footholds, on which 
they stand, an inch or two above the trenches’ 
slush. Apertures, perhaps six inches wide by two 
deep, made by pieces of wood, appear in the loose 
earth piled above the trench, looking toward the 
enemy. Through these the soldiers scan the op- 
posing line, and through these they fire when an 
unwary or curious head comes into view, although 
most of the shooting is done with rifle resting on 
the top of the earth ridge of the trench. You look 
yourself and see the French trenches quite plainly 
with the naked eye; indeed, they are not a hun- 
dred yards away. A little farther on the hostile 
lines are only forty or fifty yards apart. A clump 
of trees crests a gentle elevation a short distance 
behind the French rifle line, and here French 
machine guns are in watchful hiding. 

April—7 


The rifle firing, sometimes only a pflot! pflot! 
and again so frequent that it is like scores of 
giant firecrackers exploded by a single fuse, seems 
only a few feet away from where you stand. Yet 
the soldiers by your side do no firing; no bullets 
whistle over you; no one near you is wounded or 
killed, and a curious feeling of unreality and play- 
acting steals over you. You have a most un- 
worthy and brutal feeling that you are being 
cheated. You fervently hope that no one will be 
hit, no one wounded or killed. And yet, “Well, 
if somebody is sure to be shot in the trenches to- 
day, if this be fate’s unchangeable decree, let it 
be now, when I can see, and not half an hour 
later, when I shall be gone”—so runs your almost 
subconscious thought. 

But the kindly smiles, the good-humored faces, 
the expression of physical contentment which comes 
of being well fed and cared for! Once more 
your mental processes about-face from the clamor 
of hostilities toward this new viewpoint. You 
forget the dramatic phase and go to wondering 
about these brawny, cheerful-looking soldiers. 


Little chambers or dens are dug in the 
earth of the trench’s wall, always on the side 
toward the enemy. ‘They are perhaps six 
feet long, four feet wide, three feet deep, 
the roof and sides kept from caving in by 
wooden supports. ‘In every one of these 
firing-line bed chambers Senator Beveridge 
found a soldier fast asleep, fully clothed 
ever. to boots, overcoat, and cap. There 
are thick layers of clean, dry straw on the 
earthen floor and a flap of canvas or gunny- 
sack to darken the room and keep out the 
chilly air. 
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Senator Bever- 
idge was interested 
in learning the rou- 
tine of ‘trench life, 
and this is what he 
found out: 


Twenty-four hours in 
these Schiitzengraben, 
two hours watching 
and firing, four hours 
sleeping in the cubby- 
holes; then two hours 
of duty on foot again, 
and so on; then forty- 
eight hours of rest in 
buildings, if any are 
near by, or, if not, in 
the equally comforta- 
ble, big, semi-under- 
ground, roomy bunk 
places; then three days 
of real rest a little 
farther back, but still 
within quick call; then 
three more days in 
some _ comparatively 
distant yet neighboring 
village still farther in i 
the rear, where the sol- ee 








plowing the fields if 
the French peasants 
are not already per- 
forming that task. 
And then back to the 
trenches again, and the 
same routine of service 
and repose. And here 
is a problem for the 
‘psychologist burrowing 
his mole-like way into 
the hidden cause of hu- 
man action and prefer- 
ence,—the men are 
anxious to get back 
from the safety and 
comfort of village life 
or cozy subterranean 
comradeship to the 
danger and discomfort 
of the fighting pit. You 
do not in the least un- 
derstand this soldier 
choice, but you feel it 
vaguely yourself long 
before you are told it. 
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This substantiates 
much that has been 
claimed for the Ger- 
mans’ care of the 








dier alternates between 
enjoying himself and 


MR, BEVERIDGE TALKING WITH A FRENCH PRISONER 


common soldier. 


THE X-RAYS AS APPLIED IN THE WAR 


HE great European conflict has with 

reason been defined as a technical war. 
While it is true that the great destruction 
wrought is due to technical perfection, it 
seems as if the only redeeming feature that 
has presented itself also consists in technical 
triumphs as applied to the sick and wounded. 
The demands which the war has put upon 
the X-ray process are not cf a new nature, 
save in the necessity to apply it under great 
disadvantages and the most primitive circum- 
stances. We owe to Dr. Reichenan, in the 
Technische Rundschau (Berlin), an outline 
of how “Roentgen” laboratories of a trans- 
portable nature are managed in the field, and 
an interesting description of the mysteries of 
the application of X-rays. 

The value of a movable Roentgen labora- 
tory was early recognized, and the well- 
known electrical works of Siemens & Halske 
had already built a so-called field Roentgen 
car,—another proof of the readiness of the 
German army to take the field. The outfit, 
housed in a wagon drawn by two horses, con- 
sists of a powerful gasolene motor coupled 
to a dynamo, The electric current, after 
passing the switch and reguiation apparatus 
in the rear of the car, goes to the Wehmet 


interrupter and the primary coil. The in- 
ductor, located to the left, generates the high- 
tension discharge which is led to the X-ray 
tube. The photographic plates, the trans- 
parent screen, and other utensils are kept in 
the front of the car. In many cases the 
gasolene motor is also used for the propul- 
sion of the outfit when it goes under the 
name of the “Roentgen-auto.” 

The chief object of the X-ray process is 
the location of bone ruptures and the pres- 
ence of foreign substances in the human body. 
The work of the X-ray expert is by no 
means at an end when it has been confirmed 
that a bullet or something else has penetrated 
into the body. The most laborious task is the 
exact determination of the missile,—in other 
words, its localization. The writer goes on 
to show how this is done. 


The first X-ray plate clearly shows the shadow 
of the missile and the surrounding bones and or- 
gans. Finding, for instance, that a bullet is located 
in the neighborhood of the shoulder blade is, how- 
ever, no reason why the two should be anatomati- 
cally adjacent. The X-ray picture, to begin, is 
only the projection of all the different organs on 
a plane, to wit, the photographic plate. A missile 
located within the breast can, therefore, thanks to 
the diagonal X-rays, be projected about the 
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shoulder blade. In the vast 
majority of cases the location 
of foreign substances in the hu- 
man body is effected by the 
method known as “depth meas- 
urement.” The process is based 
on the geometrical considera- 
tion that two views of the mis- 
sile will be imprinted on the 
photographic plate if two ex- 
posures are taken in succession 
in such a way that the X-ray 
tube is displaced a certain dis- 
tance the second time. The 
lineal space between the two 
pictures on the same plate is 
the indirect measure of how far 
the foreign substance has pene- 
trated into the body of the pa- 
tient, who, of course, is resting 
on the plate for the purpose of 
being X-rayed. On the ground 
of mathematical calculations 
the Roentgen depth-measuring 
instrument has now been con- 
structed as illustrated in Fig- © American Press Association, New York 

ure 2, X-RAY PHOTOGRAPH OF WOUNDED SOLDIER BEING TAKEN 




















The finding of the “depth,”’ however, does follows the line. A hole in the middle of the 
not finally locate the missile. ‘The position CSS fixes it with reference to the point. The 


: ° rst photographic exposure is set with the central 
of a local body can only be determined by ray on the leaden cross, and before the second 


three components. ‘The first, the “depth,” one takes place the loose steel needle is removed. 
indicates the plane parallel to the plate in In this way we get a local exposure. . . . The 
which the foreign substance is to be found. shadows are here seen double, which applies to 


Bate ‘ the bone, the missile and the cross, but not to the 
Within this plane we need two other com- needle shadow. The center of the first cross 


ponents which are obtained in the following shadow is now connected with the center of the 
manner, shadow of the missile, or, in case it is desired to 
measure the base and the point, with both. . 

On any part of the surface of the body sur- sy — hes a eee pee 
rounding the foreign substance we mark the so- lin a oag ve Ape die. omelet at ° qd th 
called auxiliary point from whence in any direc- ea h f h or Pas titiolied with tt ; = P "d 
tion the auxiliary line is drawn. A leaden cross, ane r the — oS oe uphed with the so-calie 
into one end of which a steel needle is stuck, is . 2°'4 constant,” indicated on the depth-measur- 


used to cover the auxiliary point while the needle "8 instrument, Figure 2. The resulting | figure 
and the angle directly tell how many centimeters 


the missile is located from the auxiliary point in 
the direction indicated by the angle. 





Dr. Reichenan goes on to say that it would 
be very difficult to make practical use of 
these figures if the final phase of the process 
were not left to another measuring instru- 
ment. ‘This is the indicator of Dr. Weski, 
illustrated in Figure 1, the application of 
which on the human body is made in the 
following way: 


The leg on the end of the horizontal indicator 
arm is adjusted on the auxiliary point and the 
arm itself brought in a line with the auxiliary 
line, which can be controlled by letting down the 
vertical leg attached to the horizontal arm. The 
second movable arm is then adjusted to the angle 
of the former X-ray exposure, moving its vertical 
FIGURE 1—INDICATOR FIGURE ‘°2—ROENTGEN leg lengthwise by as many centimeters as the 
FOR LOCATING THE DEPTH-MEASURING IN- depth-measuring instrument indicates. At this 
POINT ON THE SKIN  STRUMENT, THE USE point the vertical leg is let down until it touches 
UNDER WHICH: THE OF WHICH IS_ EX- the skin of the patient. The missile is located 
MISSILE IS BURIED IN PLAINED ON THIS plumb under this point at the measured depth. 

THE BODY PAGE The result is the exact anatomical location, 
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A NAVAL CONSTRUCTOR ON THE 
PROGRESS OF THE SUBMARINE 


HE submarine, whether it does or does 
not ultimately fulfil Sir Percy Scott’s 
famous prophecy of last June and drive the 
battleship from the seas, has certainly dis- 
pelled any doubts that may have been enter- 
tained by naval experts before the present 
war began as to the real importance of such 
craft in modern warfare. 
An address on “The Modern -Submarine 
in Naval Warfare,” delivered before a sec- 
tion of the: Franklin Institute by Mr. R. H. 
M. Robinson, a well-known ex-naval con- 
structor of the United States Navy, is pub- 
lished in the current Journal of the same 
Institute. The author had many years’ expe- 
rience in designing battleships and other sur- 
face warships, and has therefore given much 
thought to the question of protecting such 
vessels from under-water attack. There are 
only two possible modes of defense ; viz., the 
destruction of the hostile submarine, and the 
protection of the bottom of surface ships from 
torpedoes. The former task must be en- 
trusted to vessels of the same order of size 
as the submarine, and the means of destruc- 
tion are still problematical. As to protect- 
ing the bottom of a ship from torpedoes, the 
torpedo-net is a common expedient, but can 
only be used when the vessel is at anchor. 
Moreover, a net-cutter, attached to the nose 
of the torpedo, is likely to make this device 
ineffective. As to the alternative proposal 
to make the ship herself invulnerable: 


Unfortunately, it is much easier to increase the 
power of the torpedo than it is to increase the 
defensive protection built into the hull of the 
dreadnought, with the result that, if any given 
class of surface ship has protection against the 
then existing torpedo, it is fairly easy to vitiate 
the value of this protection by increasing the 
power of the torpedo. 


Structural features tending to secure pro- 
tection from under-water attacks are (1) 
under-water armor, (2) additional compart- 
menting, and (3) compressed-air installations 
for localizing the inflow of water. 


The best solution of the problem is a combina- 
tion of the three methods referred to above: Proper 
compartmenting,—and by this I mean something 
different from the time-honored system in use in 
the older days,—under-water armor not located 
on the external hull of the ship, and a graduated 
compressed-air installation for checking the water 
after it gets into certain compartments. 


The author thus enumerates the essential 
features of the submarine from a military 
standpoint: Surface speed, surface radius, 
submerged speed, submerged radius, and arm- 
ament. In considering the speed of subma- 
rines he devotes much space to the question 
of engines. Heavy-oil engines, in preference 
to gasoline engines, are now used -for sur- 
face propulsion, and electric engines, run by 
storage battery, for submarine propulsion. 
Possibly a type of the future will use electri- 
cal engines exclusively for propulsion, the 
electricity being generated by an oil engine 
while the vessel is at the surface. Another 
plan contemplates storing air, at high pres- 
sure, in the tanks while the vessel is at the 
surface, and utilizing it in connection with 
the internal-combustion motor, which would 
thus work under water as well as above it. 


The tendency of the United States Navy Depart- 
ment’s requirements is in the direction of multi- 
plicity of safety devices and escape hatches, 
greater water-tight subdivision, etc. While this 
may increase efficiency by giving the crew greater 
confidence, additional hatches are really a source 
of danger, and close subdivision interferes with 
economical arrangement of the interior. I be- 
lieve the daredevil type of man who would natur- 
ally choose submarine service would rather have 
more effective means for dealing with the enemy 
and take any reasonable chance on his own 
safety. ; 


Submarines must be variously constructed, 
according as they are intended for (1) har- 
bor defense, (2) coast defense, or (3) gen- 
eral offensive operations. Classes 1 and 2 
are relatively small vessels, and have only 
a moderate radius of action. 


For the protection of the harbors on the east 
and west coasts of the United States it has been 
estimated by a naval authority that there should 
be a group of five coast defense submarines and 
one suitable tender stationed at each of the har- 
bors and places which are considered worthy of 
protection for strategical reasons. It has been 
estimated that for the proper protection of the east 
and west coasts of the United States there should 
be a total of fifty-five coast defense submarines 
on the east coast, and a total of forty-five on the 
west coast. It is intended that these submarines 
be based on mobile tenders located at various 
points along the coast which the author enume- 
rates. Additional submarines would be needed 
for the various outlying possessions of the United 
States. 


The large sea-going type of submarine, 
capable of accompanying the fleet on distant 
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UNUSUAL VIEW OF INTERIOR OF SUBMARINE, SHOWING TUBE IN CENTER FOR DISCHARGING THE TORPEDO. 
ON RIGHT AND LEFT ARE SEEN COMPRESSED AIR FLASKS FOR FIRING AND OPERATING THE TORPEDO 
AND WATER-BALLAST TANKS FOR RISING TO THE SURFACE AND SINKING THE VESSEL 


cruises, is a logical development of the future. 
England and France are already building 
such vessels, with a surface speed of eighteen 
to twenty knots, and a submerged speed of 
thirteen or fourteen knots. 

The author deals in detail with the tactics 
and operations of the various types of sub- 
marines, but we have not space to summarize 
the novel and interesting facts set forth under 


this head. As illustrating the expedients em- 
ployed to lure the enemy into the submarine 
danger zone, it may be noted that the Ger- 
mans are said to be using a fishing boat or 
some other surface vessel, pretending that it 
is a mine-layer, as a decoy; and that in fleet 
maneuvers weighted poles, painted to look 
like submarine periscopes, and floating with 
the tide, have also been used. 


GERMAN ART AND THE WORLD 
WAR 


NE of the moot questions of the day is 

the effect which the present war may 
be expected to exert on art. Will it be de- 
pressive or stimulating? So great an authority 
as Mr. William D. Howells holds to the for- 
mer view, so far as literary art is concerned. 
The opposite view is expressed by the Ger- 
man critic, Robert West, writing in the 
Preussische Jahrbiicher on the influences 
which the great struggle may be expected to 
exert upon the creative ability of German 
artists. 

Opening his article with .a discussion of 
the two exhibitions recently held in Munich, 
one at the Glass Palace, and the other given 
over to the works of the Secessionists, he de- 


clares that both are infinitely rich in tech- 
nique and lamentably poor in thought. In 
both he finds technical virtuosity, the easy 
conquest of difficulties, and astonishing skill 
in the reflection of reality. 


This is particularly true of the Secession exhi- 
bition, in which there was scarcely a single insig- 
nificant picture. This outlay of technical skill 
bore a serious disproportion to the value of the 
content. The things represented entirely lacked 
both meaning and interest, but the manner of rep- 
resentation itself was finished and interesting. 


It is for this reason, he believes, that land- 
scapes, interiors, and studies of still life have 
been so much affected of recent years, while 
historical and genre pictures have been corre- 
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spondingly neglected, and he finds herein an 
indication that the artists have lost the power 
of discovering and properly developing suita- 
ble material. 


Critics, artists, and the public have labored dili- 
gently for years to obliterate all interest of subject- 
matter in works of art. Nobody has remembered 
that we must finally put the question to ourselves: 
“Why portray anything at all if we are to banish 
all intrinsic value in the subject portrayed?” Ap- 
parently no one has recalled, either, that all of art 
is not comprised in color, drawing, brushwork 
plein air, impressionism, pointillism. What be- 
comes, for example, of composition, grouping, and 
the artistic presentation of animated scenes? The 
power to portray pictorially an interesting occur- 
rence seems to have been quenched along with the 
inventive faculty and imagination that enabled the 
artist to recognize themes for pictures in the wide 
realm of the historical and of present-day life. 


Mr. West finds a close connection between 
this state of the pictorial art and modern 
social conditions. He quotes the dictum of 
Prof. Hamann in his “History of German 
Painting in the Nineteenth Century” to the 
effect that the individual is slightly valued 
in modern art and adds that this low valua- 
tion of personality is shown in our whole 
modern life. 


At no time have men had go little interest in 
one another. Never has the individual been passed 
over with such indifference, never has the person- 
ality of a man counted for so little in comparison 
with the external circumstances of his life. The 
natural consequence of this is a slackening of sym- 
pathetic interest in the common human destiny and 
in the events of history. 


The critic even ascribes the survival of the 
art of portrait painting merely to personal 
vanity! And he does not hesitate to add that 
the artist shows little interest in the indi- 
viduality of the sitter from whom he has re- 
ceived a commission. 

In landscape, still life, and interiors two 
tendencies are to be noted, he finds, one seek- 
ing to express the intimate depths of the 
German nature, but succeeding imperfectly 
because working with subhuman forms of 
existence, and the other displaying repellently 
by its brilliant technique the complete hard- 
ness and heartlessness of the modern cultiva- 
tion of the intellect. These qualities Mr. 
West finds “absolutely un-German” and he 
is convinced that the effect of the present 
Titanic struggle will be to liberate the Ger- 
man soul ‘om borrowed artificialities, and he 
dates this liberation of spirit from the petty, 
the trivial, and the frivolous from the day of 
mobilization, August 2, 1914, when the peo- 
ple were penetrated by the sense of a mo- 
mentous and onmarching destiny. He finds 


that “the wind of war has blown away. the 
poisonous seeds of cultural lies” and that 
everywhere there are stirring new impulses. 


Who dreamed that in the German people there 
was still sleeping this sense of duty, this courage 
for sacrifice, this capability of inspiration, this 
fearlessness, this loyalty, and this love of father- 
land? This is the people in whom they would 
have fain bred spiritual stupidity and dulness of 
the imagination by pointing to the works of the 
French school as examples of what we lacked: 
keenness of intellect, superficial wit, and technical 
virtuosity. 

The French were our masters, and our artists 
learned from Monet, and Monet from Cézanne 
and Toulouse-Lautrec. ‘That was good. This 
culture-phase of technical study was needful and 
wholesome for German art. But now this phase 
is closed and there exists no further need to hark 
back to French exemplars to develop German art. 

Just at that very time,—before the mobilization, 
—we were in danger of a certain stagnation, con- 
sisting in a placid pursuance of what we had 
learned from the French, instead of following our 
own road when technical ability had once been 
won. Was this because we saw no path open be- 
fore us? Was the spirit heavy because there was 
nothing to arouse it? ... Our art grew narrow, 
poor, and pale as our spiritual outlook. 

Into this narrowness, this poverty, this paleness, 
there surged one day the breadth of world-history, 
the gushing richness of a thousand hearts, the 
blood-red words of war. Life and death came 
amongst us. . . . Boundless material was created 
for the German poet and the German painter. 
The history of our present will be the content of 
the art of our future. At present we possess not a 
single battle-picture of value. Perhaps now we 
shall succeed in creating such a-one. . . . Pic- 
tures of war, of armies, of soldiers may be made. 
Perhaps art may find motifs as yet unused in the 
picturesqueness of uniforms and the rhythm of 
armies. . . . The backgrounds will be burning 
villages, shattered fortresses, trampled fields, the 
misery of the lazarets, and the helpfulness of the 
Red Cross columns. Sorrow and bitter need, and 
a joy deeper than any jubilation of victory will 
bind all into a lofty unity. 


Mr. West adds in his fervor that hate and 
wrath make keen the eye for the pictorial and 
the poetic as well as sorrow and love. 


Our German Fatherland has never looked so 
beautiful to us as to-day, when the East Prussians 
are fleeing before strange barbarians and our 
western borders are protected from French inva- 
sion by streams of blood. German individuality 
will once more be looked upon as German beauty. 
New social values are transformed into new per- 
ceptions of beauty; this law may be traced in the 
history of art of all peoples and times. 

The social valuations which have been ripening 
in the German since the mobilization are of sol- 
dierly nature. The earnestness, the simplicity, the 
sense of duty, the determination of the soldier may 
lend their character to the new epoch which will 
be dated “Since the Mobilization of 1914.” Our 
art will show forth the spirit and the deeds of our 
time. Once more our art is possessed of a content. 
This content will create for itself a new style, the 
soldierly style of the epoch of the world-war. 
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LASSEN PEAK, CALIFORNIA, IN ERUPTION 


LASSEN PEAK UP TO DATE 


R. J. S. DILLER, of the United 
States Geological Survey, has hap- 
pily described the volcanic activity of Las- 
sen Peak as an exhibit specially arranged by 
Vulcan for the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
Certainly the eruptions of the peak promise 
a unique experience for this year’s visitors to 
the Pacific Coast ; and the prospect is no doubt 
especially attractive to the hundreds of scien- 
tific men who are planning to attend the San 
Francisco meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. The 
forthcoming meeting, which begins on Au- 
gust 2, will be the first that the Association 
has ever held west of the Rocky Mountains, 
a fact almost as noteworthy as that the Brit- 
ish Association, which has held sessions in 
Australia, Canada, and South Africa, has 
never yet met in London. 

To make amends for its past neglect of the 
Pacific Coast, the Association proposes to de- 
vote its attention at the coming meeting 
chiefly to “investigations of world-wide in- 
terest for which materials are to be found 
upon the borders of the Pacific.” The presi- 
dent of the meeting will be the director of the 
Lick Observatory. An official guide-book 
for scientific travelers in the West, entitled 
“Nature and Science on the Pacific Coast,” 
has been prepared by some thirty leading 


scientific men of the Far Western States. 
Lastly, the March number of the Popular 
Science Monthly is a “Pacific Coast Num- 
ber,” and in it we find the latest account 
of the Lassen Peak eruptions. 

The article is by Professor R. §. Holway, 
and much of it is a repetition of his pre- 
liminary report on the eruptions, published 
last August in the University of California 
Publications in Geography. The writer now, 
however, brings the story up to the end of 
January, and gives his matured opinion con- 
cerning certain features of the outbreak, so 
that his article forms a valuable supplement 
to what has previously been written on the 
subject. 

In his earlier account Professor Holway 
spoke of the Lassen Peak eruptions as prob- 
ably “the first recorded instance of undoubted 
volcanic activity actually witnessed within 
the limits of the United States,’””—exclusive 
of Alaska and other outlying possessions. 
The present article, however, recognizes the 
fact that Mt. Baker, Washington, was seen 
in eruption in 1854 and 1870 by Professor 
George Davidson, and Mounts Regnier and 
St. Helens in 1843 by J. C. Frémont. Ac- 
cording to Indian reports, Lassen itself was 
in eruption about 1850, but the outbreak was 
probably witnessed by no white man. It re- 
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mains true, however, that the present activity 
of Lassen Peak is the first event of the kind 
that has occurred in the United States under 
circumstances rendering possible a scientific 
investigation of the phenomenon. In this 
connection it may be noted that no exhaustive, 
or even extensive, strictly scientific report on 
the volcano has yet been published. It is 
understood that Mr. Diller, already men- 
tioned, will ultimately publish such a report. 

From Professor Holway’s narrative we ex- 
tract the following salient facts in the history 
of the recent eruptions. The outbreak began 
May 30, 1914, at 5 p. m. During the suc- 
ceeding six months, including one quiescent 
period of twenty-three days, there was an 
eruption every three days, on an average. At 
present there is no indication that activity has 
ceased, 


The most marked changes in the new crater 
since the middle of June occurred during the 
month of September. The inner vent is reported 
to have grown to 900 feet in length, and photo- 
graphs taken early in October show that the area 
of the opening had become fully five times its 
area at the end of June. The severity of the Sep- 
tember eruptions is also attested by the fact the 
lookout house [7. e., the fire lookout station of the 
U. S. Forest Service, located on the summit of 
Lassen Peak] was completely demolished on the 
twenty-ninth, no part of the walls being left 
standing. During the same eruption the forest 
lookout on Turner Mountain distinctly saw lumi- 
nous bodies thrown out which appeared to him 
to be red-hot stones. ‘This report is confirmed by 
other observers, some of whom declare they saw 
flames. So far as known to the writer, this is the 
only reliable: observation during these eruptions 
which may possibly be interpreted as indicating 
that there has ever been an approach to the tem- 
perature of molten lava. 


Other reports of “‘flames,”’ published in the 
newspapers, probably arose from the sunset 
glow upon steam clouds. On January 23, 
1915, an eruption “equal to any which have 


gone before” is reported to have occurred 
from a new crater, east of the old one. 


Numerous inquiries have come to the writer as 
to whether the eruptions of Lassen Peak are to be 
considered as truly volcanic. This is naturally a 
question of definition merely. A volcano is _pri- 
marily an opening in the ground from which the 
internal forces of the earth project various mate- 
rials, molten rock being an essential product at 
some period in the history of the volcano. 

Many of the type examples of volcanic erup- 
tions given in standard college text-books are, 


however, of the explosive type, in which no mol-. 


ten lava is ejected. The noted eruption of Ban- 
dai-San in Japan, on July 15, 1888, is an instance. 
This old volcanic cone, nearly 180 miles from 
Yokohama, had been without sign of life for a 
thousand years of recorded history, yet with only 
a few minutes of warning consisting of rumblings 
and moderate earthquake shocks the entire top 
of the mountain was blown away in some fifteen 
to twenty explosions lasting less than a half hour. 
There was no fresh lava or pumice thrown out. 
Ash and steam were projected upward about 4,000 
feet, but the main force of the explosion was near- 
ly horizontal, carrying destruction in a northerly 
direction for about four miles. The quantity of 
material blown away has been estimated at one- 
third of a cubic mile. esata 

Had the steam been confined more effectively in 
Lassen and the force, instead of being gradually 
liberated during the six months, been freed dur- 
ing a few minutes, the results would undoubtedly 
have been comparable to those at Bandai-San. 
The point, however, is that the difference is quali- 
tative merely, and that the nature and magnitude 
of the eruptions of Lassen Peak fully justify class- 
ing them as volcanic. h 

If the writer were to offer’any forecast it would 
be that the changes going on at the top of Lassen 
seem likely to form a solfataric basin of the same 
general character as that of Bumpass’ Hell. How- 
ever, while there is volcanic life there is a pos- 
sibility of renewed lava flows. Meantime the 
physiographer has an opportunity of seeing within 
the United States at least one phase of volcanic 
activity, and that on a mountain recently occu- 
pied by alpine glaciers and standing in a great 
lava flow studded with minor volcanic cones, 
many of them almost untouched by erosion—the 
whole offering a most inviting field for scientific 
investigation. 





THE STRANGE HISTORY OF AN 
INDIAN TRIBE 


N north central California, just west of 

the mountain whose recent volcanic ex- 
ploits form the subject of the foregoing ab- 
stract, is a rough country of cafions and 
gullies in which was enacted one of the most 
curious chapters in the history of the aborigi- 
nal people of America. The story of “The 
Last Wild Tribe of California” is told by 
Professor T. T. Waterman in the “Pacific 
Coast Number” of Popular Science. 


In the fall of 1908 some attention was aroused 
in the press by a story to the effect that hunters 
had encountered in the State of California a tribe 
of Indians who were still in the stone age. The 
idea of a “wild” tribe in a thickly settled region 
like California was so novel that it served to 
awaken a very wide interest. The Indians them- 
selves, however, had meanwhile vanished. Some 
three years later an individual who had all the 
appearance of belonging to this group was ap- 
prehended in northern California. He was put in 
jail, and a few days later turned over to the uni- 
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versity. Since then he has been received every- 
where as the last survivor of his tribe. The 
whole series of incidents deserves some explana- 
tion. I think: it ought to be said at the outset 
that the story as given in the papers of that period 
is quite true. The individual captured in 1911 
was a surviving member of a stone-age tribe. He 
is still alive and well at the university; and he 
has given from time to time extremely interesting 
accounts of the history of his people. 


The relations between 
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In the course of their life in these cafons they 
developed an intense hatred and fear of the 
whites. They came to be hunted very much like 
wild animals. Accordingly they developed pecu- 
liar habits of visiting the valley in sudden forays, 
escaping instantly to the hills afterwards. These 
sudden visitations, often resulting in the loss of 
life as well as property, were a genuine bugbear 
to homesteaders. On the other hand, the Indians 
were on their part often harried by famine. Pres- 

sure from the whites pre- 





the Indians and the whites 
in California in the early 
period of white settlement 
were somewhat different 
from what prevailed gen- 
erally in other parts of the 
West. The influx of set- 
tlers was so sudden and 
overwhelming that the re- 
sistance of the aborigines 
to the new order of things, 
though involving the same 
violence and bloodshed as 
elsewhere, was of relative- 
ly short duration and left 
no, permanent impress 
upon history. The white 
occupation was rapid and 
relentless. A few wild re- 
gions, however, continued 
to be Indian strongholds. 

In the northeastern part of 
Sacramento Valley there 
lived a nation of Indians 
who were early driven into 
a vigorous hostility to the 
whites. They had already, 
from their friction with other 
tribes, developed some adept- 
ness in raiding and thieving, 
and in a sort of guerrilla 
warfare. Their northern 
branch, the so-called Nozi, 
after a time capitulated, and 
became hangers-on of civili- 
zation. The southern branch 
uf the stock, calling them- 
relves simply Yahi, or “peo- 








vented them from making 
full use of the natural foods 
the country afforded. 

Between the years 1850 
and 1865 this group was 
more or less under observa- 
tion by the Government. Ru- 
mors of battle, murder, and 
sudden death came frequent- 
ly from this region to the 
central authorities in San 
Francisco and Sacramento. 
On one or two occasions at- 
tempts were made by the War 
Department to apply the uni- 
versal remedy for Indian 
troubles,—removal to a res- 
ervation. 

The end of the Mill Creek 
“war” was unusual and to 
some extent tragic. A party 
of armed whites, acting with- 
out other authority than re- 
sentment and an inborn sav- 
agery, surprised the tribe on 
the upper waters of Mill 
Creek in 1865. Their effort 
apparently was to wipe out 
this Indian group on the spot. 
On the admission of men who 
took part in the action, fire 
was opened on the defense- 
less Indians in the early 
morning, and an_ uncertain 
number of them, men, women, 
and children, shot down. A 
few, not more than three or 
four, perhaps, escaped into 
the brush and gotclear. The 
Mill Creek tribe as a tribe 
disappeared from history at 
this time. With one or two 
possible exceptions, nothing 
was seen of it again for over 








ple,” and inhabiting a stretch 
of country immediately east 
of the Sacramento, kept the 
whites in a state of uncer- 
tainty for a considerably 
longer time. 


The region especially identified with this 
tribe is the country immediately about Mill 
Creek, a part of the great lava cap surround- 
ing Lassen Peak, abounding in cafions, crags, 
promontories, and caves. Hardly touched by 
civilization, this region is still the resort of 
animals, and to some extent of plants, that 
are becoming extinct elsewhere; and here the 
Yahi made a long and determined stand 
against the invader. 


ISHI, THE LAST OF THE YAHI 


(From a photograph taken after his cap- 
ture at Oroville, California in 1911. 1 
wearing a “‘slaughter-house apron” put on 
him before he was taken to town) 


thirty-five years. 

The survivors who escaped 
these executive measures of 
1865 were too few in number 
to resume their old mode of 
life. They were, on the other 
hand, so small a party that they succeeded 
in hiding away. Little by little they emerged 
from their hiding places and took up again the 
procuring of food by hunting and fishing. They 
did not, however, allow themselves to be seen. 
They undoubtedly expected annihilation to fol- 
low on discovery, and probably there was sound 
judgment behind this belief. The almost entire 
absence of information concerning them proves 
that they took to the wildest places, and stayed 
there. All that we positively know about them 
is that they disappeared in 1865, but were still 
alive in 1908. Under the circumstances, they 


He is 
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must have remained “primitive.” Only the primi- 
tive mode of life was open to them. They were 
primitive when they went into retirement, and it 
was their salvation. When seen again in 1908 
they still used the bow and arrow and other abo- 
riginal appliances, and were absolutely unfamiliar 
with the usages of civilization. Their avoidance 
of observation of any kind left them as isolated 
as if they had been literally on another continent. 


During the. time that they thus remained 
hidden from observation they only gave token 
of their existence by occasionally stealing 
food from lonely mountain cabins. Some 
time after 1885 they shifted their habitat 
from Mill Creek to the more rugged and less 
accessible gorge of the adjacent Deer Creek. 


Such was the life of this group until the year 
1908. At that time a party of surveyors, on engi- 
neering business, happened by mere luck to en- 
counter them. One evening a naked savage was 
suddenly observed, standing on a rock by the 
stream side, armed with a long spear. This re- 
sulted, from all accounts, in the equal alarm of 
all parties. ‘The next morning, those members of 
the party who had not run all the way to camp, 
went down to the place, cast about in the brush, 
and finally came upon the Indian lodges. ‘Two 
Indians, running for their lives, were actually 
seen,—one of them an old man, helped along by a 
middle-aged woman. This fleeting glimpse is all 
that we know of these individuals. They have 
never been seen again. Their actual fate is still 
unknown. . . . They seem to have perished from 
cold, hunger, and exposure. 

Nearly three years later, in August, 1911, at a 
slaughter-house four miles from Oroville, eighty 
miles away, one morning there suddenly appeared 
from nowhere a naked Indian. His only garment 
was an old cast-off undershirt. He was thin, hun- 
gry, greatly worn, and of most unusual appear- 
ance. The people in charge of the premises tele- 
phoned to the sheriff and reported with some 
excitement the presence of a “wild man.” No 
one, Indian or white, could make him understand 
a word. The sheriff of Butte County came out, 
took the wild man in charge and gave him, as the 
most available lodging, the insane cell of the jail. 
When the news reached the university, the ap- 
pearance of this strange Indian was at once con- 
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nected with the Yahi tribe of Deer Creek, in which 
the department of anthropology had long been in- 
terested. It fell to the lot of the present writer 
to journey to Oroville to identify him. Our only 
resource was to “try him out” with a vocabulary 
in the Nozi dialect, since there was no material 
in existence in what was thought to be his own 
proper language. The first impression received 
of the wild Indian was the sight of him, draped 
in a canvas apron they had hurriedly put on him 
at the slaughter-house, sitting on the edge of a 
cot in his cell, still uncertain of his fate, and an- 
swering wlisi (“[I don’t] understand’’) to all the 
questions that were being fired at him in English, 
Spanish, and half a dozen Indian languages by 
visitors. The present writer’s amateur attempts 
at Yana were equally unintelligible to him for a 
long time.. An agreement was finally reached, 
however, on the word for the material of which 
his cot was made, si’win’i, or yellow pine. His 
face lightened up at this word, though he evident- 
ly could hardly trust his senses. These were prob- 
ably the first intelligible sounds he had heard from, 
a human being in three years. 

Since those days he has become a regular mem- 
ber of the Museum staff. He has revisited Deer 
Creek cafion in our company, and there is not a 
foot of the country he does not know. There is 
not the slightest doubt that it has been his home. 
He led the party to the old lodges in the jungle 
at Bear’s Hiding Place, he communicated scores 
of place-names up and down the stream for miles, 
and even led the way over to his old lurking 
places on Mill Creek, some distance to the north. 
In other words, he has told us all he could, in a 
general way, about the tribe. He has, however, 
been curiously backward in telling the intimate 
history of his own immediate group. 


This is apparently due to a superstitious, 
and perhaps partly sentimental, aversion to 
mentioning the dead. He has not even dis- 
closed his own name, but is known to his 
new associates as “Ishi,” which, in his native 
tongue, means simply “man.” 

Perhaps he will ultimately grow more 
communicative on these subjects. In any 
case, he is affording Professor Waterman and 
his colleagues a unique opportunity to study 
at first hand the mind of a primitive man. 


PROSPEROUS ICELAND 


HE future of Iceland is the subject of 

an article contributed to the 4 merican 
Scandinavian Review (New York), by 
Gudmunder Magnusson, who is one of the 
literary men of that country. Because of the 
unfortunate naming of the island, the phys- 
ical and climatic features of Iceland are gen- 
erally misunderstood. While it is true that 
Iceland lies north of thé southern boundary 
of the Arctic ice region, the Gulf Stream, 
which encircles the island, is usually strong 
enough to keep the drift ice a considerable 


distance to the north. However, the main 
current of drifting ice is sufficiently near to 
influence the climate of Iceland, especially in 
the summer, when the masses of ice that 
have gathered during the preceding winter 
are carried southward by the Gulf Stream. 

As a consequence the winters of Iceland 
are very mild, while the summers are com- 
paratively cold. In the year 1912 the mean 
temperature in the southern part of the is- 
land was 39.4 degrees Fahrenheit for the 
entire year, while for the four summer 
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From the American-Scandinavian Review 


months it was only 48.9 degrees. Cloudiness 
prevails for a great part of the year, produ- 
cing masses of vapor which constantly rise 
from the ocean and are carried in over the 
country summer and winter. In 1912 the 
southern districts of Iceland had more than 
200 days of rainy weather, 25 days of snow, 
and 18 of fog. How this cold, raw climate 
has influenced the land and the people is 
shown in the following paragraphs: 


There are hardly any forests, for in such a 
climate only the dwarf birch will thrive, and even 
this is sparse. The greater part of the country 
has very little vegetation; it is mountainous, with 
deserts of lava or drifting sand, and with large 
stretches covered by eternal snow. The rock for- 
mations in the mountains are of very soft and 
porous stone, such as basalt, dolomites, and tufa, 
which crumble easily under the influence of the 
atmosphere, and in this way the sides of the moun- 
tains are covered with gravel, which is forever 
sliding down and is poorly adapted for vegeta- 
tion. Generally speaking, therefore, it is only a 
small part of the country, chiefly regions along 
the coasts and in the river valleys, which is in- 
habitable by human beings. This sunless and raw 
weather has also influenced the character of the 
people, by dampening all initiative and producing 
a tendency to melancholy, which is apparent in 
all their thought and action, and is mirrored in 
their literature. . . . 

Agriculture and fishing are the two main indus- 
tries of the country. In former times agriculture 
was practically the only pursuit, and fishing,— 
with small rowboats,—was pursued only as a side 
issue by the farmers. At present, however, only 
51 per cent. of the population live by agriculture. 
Farming is practised about as it has been for the 
last thousand years. The cultivation of the soil is 


AN ICELANDIC FARM 


usually confined to a yard around the house, which, 
however, is constantly being extended. The culti- 
vation of outlying fields consists solely in the 
irrigation or draining of the meadows for hay. 
Potatoes and various kinds of cabbage are grown 
for domestic use. Grain will not ripen. 

The stock consists of sheep, cattle, and horses, 
and it is from these that the farmer derives his 
chief income. During the brief summer it is im- 
portant to gather as much hay as possible in order 
to keep these animals alive, and if the weather is 
unfavorable it is sometimes a difficult task. The 
people on the farms often show an almost super- 
human strength and endurance in utilizing the 
few fair summer days, and there is always a 
dearth of farmhands. 

In some parts of the country the production of 
butter has increased very much, and a new mar- 
ket has been opened in the country of our great 
neighbor, England. Young Icelandic horses have 
also in the last few years been very much in 
demand and have become an important article of 
export. 


The fisheries of Iceland have increased of 
late until they now produce two-thirds of the 
wealth of the country. Most of the fish is 
salted and dried, and then sent to the Medi- 
terranean countries, but some of the steamers 
sell it fresh to England. Last fall a ship- 
load of dried fish was brought from Iceland 
to New York in the freighter Hermod, 
said to have been the first Icelandic ship to 
visit America since the days of Leif the 
Lucky. The fish was sold at New York, 
and with the purchase money a load of grain 
was bought for the Icelanders, whose usual 
supplies from Europe had been cut off by the 
great war. 






























The most urgent need of Iceland, accord- 
ing to this writer, is modern means of trans- 
portation. Practically the entire traffic is 
carried on by sea, with the aid of Danish and 
Norwegian steamers, and small trading posts 
have been built along the entire coast-line. 
The population has been drawn from the 
fertile lands of the interior down to the 
barren coast, and the only agency that can 
be counted on to effect a change in this condi- 
tion is the railroad. 

In spite of all drawbacks, however, it is 
clear that Iceland has made a rapid advance 
and is now a really prosperous country. In 
forty years the nation’s annual income has 
increased tenfold, important roads and iron 
bridges have been built, and a telegraph line 
of 5000 kilometers has been erected. The 
national wealth has doubled, and the banks 
circulate an annual sum of 50,000,000 or 
60,000,000 kroner. More than thirty sav- 
ings-banks have been established, with de- 
posits amounting to 3,000,000 kroner. Dur- 
ing the present year the first Icelandic steam- 
ship line has been started. During the nine- 
teenth century the population of Iceland in- 
creased from 39,000 to 85,000, although 
30,000 persons had emigrated to America. 

Many American readers may possibly be 
surprised to learn that Iceland has a litera- 
ture of her own and a distinct intellectual 
life: 

The literature of Iceland, which bloomed so 


richly in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, has 
never been entirely silenced. Poetry has flourished 
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in all times, and there is hardly any period of our 
history which is not represented by fairly good 
skalds. Last year we celebrated the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of the poet Hall- 
grimur Pjetursson. He was the greatest and most 
spiritual hymn-writer that Iceland has produced, 
and his memory was honored by thanksgiving 
services in all the churches of Iceland on the first 
Sunday in Lent. 

It is in the course of the last century, however, 
that the literature of Iceland has bloomed as never 
before. A very considerable literary activity in 
all fields has grown up in a comparatively short 
time, and has sufficed to carry the name of Iceland 
far out over the great ocean which surrounds the 
island. 

Hitherto all our higher intellectual life has been 
nourished from the Danish university, but on June 
17, 1911, the centenary of the birth of Iceland’s 
great champion of liberty, Jon Sigurdsson, an Ice- 
landic university was established in Reykjavik. 
This institution is yet in its infancy and has not 
even a roof over its head, but in the future it will 
surely become a firm center for the intellectual 
life of Iceland and, perhaps, also an important 
link in the educational development of the North. 


Iceland is described as one of the most 
beautiful countries in the world, and when 
it becomes better known it may be confident- 
ly expected that the mountain scenery of the 
island will attract tourists from America and 
Europe. Large cupola-shaped mountains 
rise like Oriental temples from the ocean or 
the level plain, their tops covered with per- 
petual snow. ‘Then there are many mighty 
and beautiful water falls, great lakes, steam- 
ing springs, and craters still warm. The 
play of colors is said to be fascinating, espe- 
cially in the fair, mild summer nights. 
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THE FOUNDER OF THE ALUMINUM 
INDUSTRY | 


ROM time to time, beginning as long 

ago as 1897, this Review has called 
attention to the rapid development of the 
aluminum industry in this country. The re- 
cent death (in December last) of Charles 
Martin Hall, inventor of the electrolytic 
process by which aluminum is made, and the 
founder of the industry in America, together 
with the announcement of the generous be- 
quests made by him to the cause of education, 
gives timeliness to 


1886,—less than eight months after his grad-— 


_uation from college,—he succeeded in obtain- 


ing the first globule of aluminum from the 
electrolysis of cryolite. This was a result 
that no other experimenters, even those sup- 
plied with the most perfect equipment, had, 
up to that time, obtained. But a few months 
later Dr. Paul Héroult, working individually 
in France, hit upon essentially the same 
process. Neither knew of the other’s work. 

Many years elaps- 





the account of Mr. 
Hall’s work contrib- 
uted to the Nation 


(New York) by 
Professor Karl F. 
Geiser. In this ré- 


sumé it is stated that 
the investments in 
America __ resultant 
from Mr. Hall’s in- 
ventions and discov- 
eries in connection 
with aluminum now 
amount to about 
$175,000,000, and 
the industry is still 
regarded as in its in- 
fancy. In a period 
of less than thirty 
years the price of the 
metal in the world’s 
market has been re- 
duced more than 90 
per cent. If this is 
true, as has been re- 
marked in this con- 
nection by Professor 
Joseph W. Richards, 
that “the man who 








ed before the indus- 
try could be placed 
upon an_ enduring 
basis. The original- 
ity of the invention 
was attacked in the 
courts, and after it 
had been successfully 
defended, it was still 
necessary to demon- 
strate to men of cap- 
ital that the demand 
for such a product 
would justify the 
necessary invest- 
ments for its manu- 
facture. In the 
meantime the practi- 
cal application of the 
process of manufac- 
ture required _ still 
other _ inventions, 
which Mr. Hall per- 
fected, and for which 
he received a patent. 


The commercial 
manufacture of alu- 
minum was begun 





near Pittsburgh, in 





takes a rare metal 
and makes out of it 
a common metal, and 
brings it into every- 
day use, has made the entire human race his 
debtor,” this country may well value the 
services to humanity of Charles Martin Hall. 

Professor Geiser reminds us that Mr. Hall 
conducted the experiments that led to his 
great discovery without the aid of a labora- 
tory of the modern type. A graduate of 
Oberlin College, an institution that always 
stood priniarily for the classical type of edu- 
cation, the young inventor was thrown on 
his own resources, and, on February 23, 


for education) 


THE LATE CHARLES MARTIN HALL 


(inventor of the electrolytic process for the man- 
ufacture of aluminum and the donor of great sums 


1888, but within a 
few years the operat- 
ing company became 
the first consumers 
of the electric supply by the Niagara Falls 
Power Company, and directed large works 
at that point. It now has works at Massena, 
N. Y., on the St. Lawrence, and at Shaweni- 
gan Falls, in Canada. The total consump- 
tion of electricity by the company is 140,000 
horse-power, and the annual output of alu- 
minum now exceeds 4,000,000 pounds, at an 
average price of nineteen cents a pound. 

As Professor Geiser clearly shows, the 
financial success that came to Mr. Hall as 
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the result of his efforts meant no selfish in- 
dulgence nor the acquisition of power over 
others ; it meant greater service to mankind 
in various directions. 


Throughout his life he had been interested in 
Christian education, in art, in music, in nature,— 
in a word, in all the finer things of life; and the 
munificent bequests disclosed by his will are but 
the expressions of his life and the loftiness of his 
purpose. His gifts to Oberlin College, his alma 
mater, of which he was also a trustee, exceed 
three million dollars, and this represents but a 
part of his large fortune distributed in equally 
generous proportions for the cause of education in 
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the South, in Japan, China, Asia, Turkey, the Bal- 
kan States, and other parts of the world. The 
results of thirty years turned to such an account 
cannot be measured; nor can an adequate estimate 
be placed upon the significance of the scientific 
discovery with which Mr. Hall’s name will be 
forever linked. But when one considers the easily 
accessible source of the raw material, that, in the 
words of the inventor, “every bank of clay is a 
mine of aluminum,” and the myriad possibilities 
of the metal because of its properties and the rare 
quality of its lightness, it is not too much to say 
that the future historian will regard the discovery 
ef Charles Martin Hall as having “introduced a 
new era in the world’s history,—the Age of Alu- 
minum.” 


WHY JAPAN DOES NOT WANT THE 
PHILIPPINES 


ERTAIN reasons why Japan might 

want the Philippines have been fre- 
quently set forth. In the Bellman (Min- 
neapolis) Mr. Maurice Pratt Dunlap states 
a few reasons why she might not want them. 
At any rate, he makes quite clear the fact 
that there are definite drawbacks to a Jap- 
anese occupation of the Philippines, at least 
for the present. 

It has been argued that Japan is a small 
country with a surplus population that could 
well be accommodated in the Philippines, a 
fertile island empire to the south which now 
has a population of 75-to the square mile as 
against Japan’s 330. / The fact is, however, 
that the Philippines Rave a climate that is 
distinctly unsuited to the Japanese constitu- 
tion. The question is whether, in spite of 
this handicap, the Japanese colonist could 
be induced to settle in the Philippines in 
large groups. 

Because inese colonists seem to thrive 
in the Philippines the conclusion has been 
drawn that the Japanese would do equally 
well, since the two races are thought of as 
similar. Mr. Dunlap disputes this conten- 
tion, affirming that the Japanese does not 
accommodate himself much, if any, better 
than does the American to the Philippine 
climate. /The last official census showed that 
there were 55,614 Chinese in the Philip- 
pines, and only 921 Japanese. In the city 
of Manila alone there were over 25,000 
Chinese and only 721 Japanese. In this con- 
nection it should be remembered that since ‘ 
1902 there has been a prohibition of Chinese 
immigration to the islands, while no such 
bar against Japanese immigration exists. Yet, 
although the Japanese have always had free 
access to the islands, it is clear that they have 


taken little advantage of it. Since the Amer- 
ican occupation has brought increased pros- 
perity to the Philippines, a few more Japanese 
have come to the islands, but not enough 
more to affect appreciably their ratio to the 
Filipino population. 

The male Japanese population of the 
Philippines is chiefly made up of merchants, 
carpenters, and fishermen. When the last 
census was taken there were more English- 
men in the islands than there were male 
Japanese. The latter have stomach trouble 
and fevers and lose their vitality, juct as 
Americans often do, and go back to Japan to 
recuperate. 

As to the need of territory for the expan- 
sion of Japan’s surplus population, Mr. Dun- 
lap argues that there is no necessity of going 
a thousand miles to the south while just 
across a narrow body of water are great lands 
sparsely populated in the same _latitude— 
lands that could be defended without any 
extension of Japan’s navy. Korea and Japan 
are both healthful and fitted for Japanese 
colonization, while Manchuria is another 
available area rich in resources and with a 
temperate climate. 

Furthermore, Japan is already heavily 
taxed (it is estimated that the Japanese la- 
borer now contributes about one-third of his 
earnings in some form to his government) 
and the conquest of the Philippines would 
only add to the national burden. On the 
whole, therefore, Mr. Dunlap concludes that 

‘there is every economic reason in the world 
why Japan should not want the Philippines, 
—that is, while the rich and powerful United 
States holds its sway over them; and there 
are racial and climatic reasons which go 
deeper still.” 
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TWO GREAT REPUBLICANS 


UTHERFORD B. HAYES retired 
R from the Presidency on March 4, 1881, 
and from that date until his death in Janu- 
ary, 1893, he held no public office, but was 
active in various philanthropic causes, nota- 
bly the Slater and Peabody funds for educa- 
tion in the South and the National Prison 
Association. His most intimate personal and 
political friend had been William Henry 
Smith, for many years president of the Asso- 
ciated Press. It had been arranged that the 
final authorized biography of President 
Hayes should be prepared by Mr. Smith, and 
to that end much documentary material had 
been collected, but little had been written 
prior to Mr. Smith’s death in 1896. 

Four years ago the task was assumed, at 
the point where Mr. Smith had left it, by 
his son-in-law, Mr. Charles Richard Wil- 
liams, an experienced journalist. The work 
has now been completed in the form of a 
two-volume biography, which presents the 
Hayes papers in such a way as to give an 
orderly and adequate narrative of the Presi- 
dent’s whole life. Throughout the work 
Mr. Hayes is permitted to speak for him- 
self and to tell the history of his times as he 
had ‘himself understood and interpreted it. 

The present generation, in estimating such 
a career as that of President Hayes, is likely 
to overlook the bearing which his war record 
had on his later political aspirations. Hayes 
had nearly reached middle life when the war 
broke out, having been since his college days 
a practising lawyer in Cincinnati. His gen- 
eral maturity, as well as a certain aptitude 
for military life, quickly gave him distinction 
in the volunteer service. At the end of the 
war he was a Brigadier-General and the 
honor had been won, as everyone admitted, 
by valor in the field. As in so many other 
instances, the transition from military dis- 
tinction to political preferment was rapid. 
Hayes was sent to Congress, was three times 
elected Governor of Ohio, and was serving 
his third term when the Republican Con- 
vention of 1876 nominat:d him for the Presi- 
dency. In those days there were hosts of 
“war politicians,” but of them all there were 
few who had the solid endowments of char- 





1The Life of Rutherford Birchard Hayes, Nineteenth 
President of the United States. 2 vols. By Charles 


Richard Williams. Houghton Mifflin. 842 pp., ‘ill. 
$7.50. 
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RUTHERFORD BIRCHARD HAYES 
(Nineteenth President of the United States) 


acter and practical wisdom and experience 
that Hayes possessed when he became the 
Republican standard-bearer in the “centen- 
nial year.” 

The election was a close one and from the 
States of Florida, Louisiana, Oregon, and 
South Carolina there were two sets of re- 
turns, one for Tilden and one fae Hayes. 


This caused an extraordinary situation, 
which, at one time, even threatened civil 
war. To meet the emergency Congress 


created an “Electeral College” composed of 
five Republican #nd five Democratic mem- 
bers of Congress, two Republican and two 
Democratic Justices of the United States Su- 
preme Gourt, and a fifth Justice chosen. by 
the four originallyynamed. This commission 
divided eight, to'seven on all the contested re- 
turns that were brought before it in favor of 
the Repybl an returns, thus” bringing about 
the chetce’ of Governor Hayes in the Elec- 
toral College by a vote of 185 to 184. 

Hayes was one of the few Presidents in 
our history whose fame has been enhanced 
xather than diminished with the years. Tak- 
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ing office at a time of the most intense par- 
tisanship, after an administration in which his 
own party had set a-bad example of corrup- 
tion in government, at a time also when 
financial heresies were rife, and when the 
Southern States were still suffering from the 
effects of the Civil War, it required courage 
on his part to press, so far as it could be 
done without the support of Congress, the 
reform of the national civil service, to re- 
move the Federal troops from the South, to 
take a resolute stand against cheap money, 
and to bring to pass, through sane and or- 
derly methods, the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. 

These things, too, were accomplished with 
only lukewarm support from the adminis- 
tration’s own party and in almost every case 
with active opposition from large elements 
of that party. The estrangement between 
President Hayes and the Pepublican party 
organization was hardly less marked than 
that which in later years developed between 
President Cleveland and the Democratic 
party. Hayes offended party leaders like 
Conkling, of New York, by his resolute anti- 
spoils attitude, and he caused anxious mo- 
ments to the Republican masses at the North 
by his courageous refusal to uphold the “car- 
pet-bag” governments of the South. His 
currency policy did not altogether commend 
itself to the rank and file of either party, 
many of whom had been captivated by “fiat 
money,” and similar delusions. It seemed as 
if circumstances conspired from the very out- 
set to make the Hayes administration an un- 
popular one. The doubt that had been cast 
upon the election and the peculiar method by 
which that election had been confirmed made 
it all the more difficult for any President, 
however upright and well-intentioned, to 
conduct his office to the satisfaction of the 
whole people. There were thousands of Re- 
publicans, as well as an overwhelming ma- 
jority of Democrats, who honestly believed 
that Samuel J. Tilden, instead of Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, should have occupied the 
White House for the four years 1877-81. 

Yet with all these untoward circumstances 
Hayes gave the country not merely a passa- 
bly good administration, but a conspicuously 
able and clean one. His cabinet contained 
such leaders as John Sherman, Secretary of 
the Treasury ; William M. Evarts, Secretary 
of State, and Carl Schurz, Secretary of the 
Interior. There have not been many cabinets 
in our national history that have outranked 
it. From first to last there was no hint of 
scandal affecting any branch of the public 
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service while Hayes was in the White House, 
and, considering the era of political debauch- 
ery that immediately preceded, and the in- 
sidious evils in public life that naturally 
resulted from the war, this is high praise. 
In his first message to Congress Hayes. had 
said: ‘He serves his party best who serves 
his country best,” and the whole genius of his 
administration is summed up in those words. 
In these days such a declaration would seem 
only sound and accepted doctrine for any 
President to announce, but in 1877 a man 
in office who said such a thing took his life in 
his hand, so far as the politicians were con- 
cerned. 

If one were to form his opinion from con- 
temporary newspaper references, it might be 
assumed that President Hayes was an isolated 
figure in public life——a man without friends 
and unappreciated by his own generation. 
Yet the correspondence published in these 
two volumes gives the lie to such an as- 
sumption. Mr. Hayes was on the most cor- 
dial terms with representative men in both 
the great parties. Among army officers and 
veterans of the great war he had an especially 
large acquaintance. He knew Presidents 
Garfield, Cleveland, and Harrison, and was 
associated with Theodore Roosevelt in the 
prison reform movement. Of those who be- 
came Presidents after his death he had known 
McKinley most intimately, their friendship 
dating from Civil War service, when Mc- 
Kinley had been a Major in the regiment 
commanded by Hayes. 

In private as well as official life no Ameri- 
can public man has had higher standards of 
personal conduct than those that were main- 
tained by Mr. Hayes. He was one of the 
long line of Presidents who, in their individ- 
ual and family life, have been gentlemen in 
the fullest American sense of the word. 


It happens that almost simultaneously with 
the long-awaited appearance of the Hayes 
biography there comes from the same press 
the authorized life of Thomas B. Reed, of 
Maine, by the Hon. Samuel W. McCall.? 
“Tom” Reed was another Republican leader, 
who, in the opinion of many Americans both 
within and without his own party, was en- 
titled by his abilities and his services to a 
Presidential nomination. "Two men more 
unlike than Hayes and Reed it would be 
hard to name, yet on some things they were 
fully agreed. Both were loyal and enthu- 
siastic party men. Both accepted implicitly 





1The Life of Thomas Brackett Reed. By Samuel W. 
McCall. Houghton Mifflin. 303 pp., ill. $3. 
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the faith once delivered to the Republican 
saints of the Civil War era, and each kept 
that faith unswervingly to the end. On the 
currency question, particularly, Reed’s serv- 
ices to the cause of sound money were hardly 
less noteworthy than those of Hayes in the 
campaign of 1876 and the following years. 
At the time when Hayes was reaching his 
zenith Reed was just beginning his public 
career, having been elected to Congress in the 
same campaign which placed Hayes in the 
White House. The first work which fo- 
cused public attention on Reed’s special abili- 
ties in Congress was his cross-examination 
of witnesses before a committee of the House 
conducting an inquiry into election frauds in 
the Southern States. As his biographer 
clearly brings out, it was Reed’s skill as a 
cross-examiner that turned the tide of public 
sentiment which had been setting in strongly 
against the recognition of Hayes as the right- 
ful claimant to the office of President. Reed 
accomplished this by showing the strong 
possibilities, if not probabilities, of attempted 
fraud on the part of the Tilden managers. 
This was done through the translation of 
cipher despatches traced to Tilden’s nephew. 
Reed’s chief claim to distinction, of course, 
lies in the courageous attitude that he took 
and held while Speaker of the House on the 
much-disputed question of “counting a 
quorum.” He asserted the right to count in 
roll-calls those members of the House who 
were present and refused to vote. This 
course of Reed’s was directly contrary to 
precedent established by both parties and 
could only be justified by direct appeal to 
the Constitution. ‘The Speaker was support- 
ed in his stand by his own party, but this 
biography discloses that he was by no means 
assured of that support when he announced 
his position, and that he was fully deter- 
mined, in the event of failure to be sustained 
by the House, to resign his seat and enter 
on the practise of law in New York. 
As a political speaker Reed was without 
a peer in the East and in every campaign his 
services were in demand throughout the 
country. It is no secret that in the cam- 
paigns of 1892 and 1896 many Republicans 
of the Roosevelt type would have rejoiced 
to have Reed as their standard-bearer. His 
wit and brilliancy in repartee may have made 
him some enemies during his Congressional 
career, but there can be little doubt that those 
qualities served to enhance: his popularity in 
the country. There were public men among 
his contemporaries whom Reed did not like 
and he may have taken less than ordinary 
April—s ® 
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precaution to conceal those personal dislikes. 
He quarreled with President Harrison over 
the Portland collectourship, and after that 
office had been placed in hostile hands, Reed 
expressed his disgust in the following terms: 
“T had but two enemies in Maine, and one 
of them Harrison pardoned out of the peni- 
tentiary and the other he appointed Collector 
of Portland.” . 

Robert G. Ingersoll and Theodore Roose- 
velt were among Reed’s warmest friends, and 
even after Reed thought it necessary to leave 
public life because of differences with his 
party on the question of the Philippines, the 
cordial relations with Roosevelt continued 
unbroken. Mr. Reed resigned his seat in 
Congress in 1899, and for the remaining 
three years of his life he was engaged in the 
practise of his profession in New York City. 

The opposition party in Congress, in course 
of time, came to adopt the same _ parlia- 
mentary rules that had caused them to de- 
nounce “Czar Reed” during his occupancy of 
the Speaker’s chair. Both Republicans and 
Democrats, many of whom had at first been 
divided on the wisdom of Reed’s course, came 
at last to acknowledge its essential justice, 
and to pay tribute to the courage and fear- 
lessness of the man who dared to maintain 
it against unusual odds. 
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GRANVILLE BARKER, THE NEW ART 
OF THE THEATER AND THE 
NEW DRAMA 





HE advent of Mr. 


as a_ theatrical pro- 
ducer in this country 
has brought before us 
a type of the “New 
Art of the Theater,” 
and aroused _ general 
curiosity as to the na- 
ture of this so-called 
new art and the man- 
ner of its origin. It is 
safe to say that this es- 
thetic experimentation 
arose _ simultaneously 
with the —symbolist 
school of literature that 
took form a few years 
ago in Austria, Italy, France, and Germany. What 
Futurism is to painting and to poetry, the new 
methods of presenting plays are to the art of the 
theater. This stage Futurism is an attempt to 
make a new channel of expression; it sets mood, 
sensation and impression above naturalism, and 
breaks away from form in order to reveal true 
form,—the rhythmic shifting curve that in art ad- 
justs the inner essence of things with their real- 
ity. The greatest English exponent of this art is 
Gordon Craig, the son of Ellen Terry. He has not 
achieved in actual results as much as other inno- 
vators, but he is the master of the art of infinite 
su g gestion, 
and often in 
his studies in 
stage craft ap- 
proaches a 
point where no 
other art save 
music can take 
up the theme. 
Russia_ has 
Bakst and 
Stanislaysky; 
France,Jacques 
Rouche;_ Ger- 
many, Rein- 
hardt, and be- 
sides Gordon 
Craig, Eng- 
land has Gran- : 
ville Barker i 
and Norman \ 
Wilkinson, ® 
who have i 
brought _ their 
experiments to 
New York. 
George Ber- 
nard Shaw’s 
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“SNOUT” AS “WALL” 





HUNTSMAN IN “MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT'S DREAM” 





play, “Androcles and the Lion,” “The Man Who 


Granville Barker Married a Dumb Wife,” by Anatole France, and 


a fantastic production of Shakespeare’s ‘“Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” have so far been chosen for 
presentation in the new manner. 

The features that immediately challenge atten- 
tion are: the apron stage, the omission of foot- 
lights, the lighting of the stage from the balcony, 
the simplified 
proscenium 
arch, and the 
curious set- 
tings which 
suggest rather 
than __—s portray 
the actual 
scenes of the 
plays. Farther 
than this the 
new art of the 
theater is a 
thing of subtle 
esthetic values, 
of the control 
of decorative 
movemeni, of 
the studied 
juxtaposition 
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“SNUG” AS THE LION (DESIGN BY of colors, 


groupings that 
follow geo- 
metric laws, and an attempt at an effect that 
synthesizes emotion, produces a mood, and 
wrenches essentials from the cold forms in 
which they are embodied. A study of Mr. Bar- 
ker’s arrangement of “Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” will reveal these elements of treatment. 
There are many who take issue with Mr. Barker’s 
staging. He has gilded his fairies even to their 
faces; the green sward and starry night of the 
revels is palpably a painted drop; the time-hon- 
ored bower of Titania is muslin flooded with 
opalescent light, and the Athenian forest, strips of 
swaying green cloth. Now, according to the spirit 
in which one has conceived Shakespeare’s airy 
comedy, one will like or dislike this staging. If 
Titania and the fairies are but tricksy fays that 
flutter about in forests and where “wild thyme 
grows,” why, you will not like it. But if you have 
created fairies for yourself,—not in an actual 
world of time and place, but in a world of light 
imagination where they move as dispassionate, 
viewless dream-folk,—you will welcome a sugges- 
tion of new appreciations in these passionless 
gilded fairies. 

The decorations of “The Man Who Married a 
Dumb Wife,” are by Mr. Jones, a newcomer, who 
has achieved instant* success with his staging of 
Rabelaisian humor. This medieval buffoonery is 
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so skilfully arranged by Anatole France as to 
present a running satire on modern life and pres- 
ent-day over-talkative women. ‘“Androcles and 
the Lion” is given just the right balance by the 
nimble Mr. Barker. The introduction of Chris- 
tian martyrs into a play that at best only aspires 
tc serious moments is ticklish business, and Mr. 
Shaw is indebted to Mr. Barker’s admirable dis- 
cretion for the maintenance of the consistency of 
Mr. Shaw’s satire. 

Mr. Barker’s intellectual dramas, like the Shaw 
plays, have well-defined intellectual purposes. In 
“Madras House” we have the Huxtable family, 
—father and mother and six unmarried daughters, 
—who illustrate the evil effects of an artificial 
social code. Barker contrasts this strange emascu- 
lated household with broad views of sex freedom, 
but he attempts no conclusions,—merely raising 
the question whether frankness and mutual agree- 

















“THE CAPTAIN” (IAN MACLAREN) IN “ANDROCLES 
AND THE LION” 
(Costume designed by Albert Rothenstein) 


ment between husband and wife would not bring 
us into the peace of a permanent and tranquil 
understanding of life and a higher conception of 
marriage.’ 

Granville Barker is still in his thirties; he was 
born in London in 1877, and made his first appear- 
ance on the stage in 1891. Three years later he 
joined J. E. Vedrenne in managing the Court 
Theater, and in 1909 undertook the managership 
of Charles Frohman’s Repertory Theater, the Duke 
of York’s. He is joint author with Lawrence Haus- 
man of “Prunella.” 


* “Madras House,” “Anatol,” “The Marrying of Ann 
Leete” and “The Voysey Inheritance” are published by 
Mitchell Kennerley. “Twelfth Night” and “The 
Winter’s Tale,” with introductions by Granville Barker, 
by the Baker Publishing Company, of Boston. ‘“Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” by Heinemann, of London. 























GRANVILLE BARKER, THE ENGLISH STAGE PRODUCER 
AND PLAYWRIGHT 


(Author of “The Marrying of Anne Leet,” 1901; 
“The Voysey Inheritance,” 1905; “Waste,” 1907; 
“The Madras House,” 1910; “Prunella” (with 
Lawrence Housman), 1904; “Anatol” [paraphrase 
from the German of Arthur Schnitzler], 1911) 




















“SPINTHO” (ARNOLD LUCY) IN “ANDROCLES AND 
THE LION” 


(Costume designed by Albert Rothenstein) 
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A RECENT CRITICISM OF NATURALISM 


Mr. Sheldon Cheney, a disciple of Mr. Barker’s 
methods, has recently published an_ inspiring 
volume that, while lacking in background, is rich 
in enthusiasm. One chapter takes issue “squarely” 
with Belascoism. The well-informed critic might 
reasonably ask with what kind of Belascoism, for 
Mr. Belasco has in the long years of his career 
used now and again one and a!! of the innova- 
tions that have been grouped together under the 
name of the “New Art of the Theater.”* Thirty 
years ago in Califurnia Mr. Belasco, in a produc- 
tion of the Passion Play, built out his stage and 
dispensed with footlights. In Sophocles’ “Elec- 
tra,” presented in New York and Boston in 1889, 
the apron stage was used with extreme simplifi- 
cation of scenic detail. In “The Darling of the 
Gods” and in “Peter Grimm,” Mr. Belasco also 
built out his stage over a portion of the orchestra 
seats. His only quarrel with bizarre settings is 
that they give the author less chance to get his 
story over the footlights. Stage illusion should 
uplift the theme of the play, not attract attention 
to itself. There is much to be said on both sides 
of this question, but if Mr. Cheney’s quarrel with 
Belascoism is with detail, it is well to remember 
that the unity and harmony of decorative masses 
often—as in the case of Gothic art—depends more 
or less on infinite detail. All theater-goers have 
not the imaginative type of mind that can profit 
by symbolism, and for these the mantel and the 
pipes of “Peter Grimm” are best, and the real 
tulip bulbs in his hands. 


FOREIGN DRAMA 


The “Contemporary Dramatists’ Series” offers 
two unasual plays: “Death and the Fool,”* by 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal, and ‘“Advent,”® by 
Strindberg. The first, a drama in one act, ap- 
peared previous to publication in book form in a 
privately circulated magazine, Blaetter fiir die 
Kunst (“Art Leaflets”), issued by a group of 
young Viennese poets, pioneers of the Symbolist 
movement in art to which Hofmannsthal belongs. 
These Symbolists exalt impression—the reproduc- 
tion of living emotions, and voice their credo in 
the following words: “An art for art’s sake, 
which is therefore immediately opposed to that 
hackneyed and inferior movement which had its 
source in a mistaken conception of reality. Nor 
can this art occupy itself with world-reform, or 
with dreams of an all-round felicity—dreams that 
zre very beautiful in their way but belong to a 
realm not akin to poetry.” In “Death and the Fool” 
we have the lesson that the contemplation of 
death alone can teach—that time is fleeting, and 
what we would do and be, that we must without 
delay, else we will meet Death even as the Fool, 
with the realization that we have not been aught 
to anyone. The play has been translated by Eliza- 
beth Walter. Strindberg’s “Advent” is a mystery 
play that deals with the hidden power of divine 
justice. 


The fifth volume of the dramatic works of Ger- 
hardt Hauptmann‘ contains three symbolic and 


1The New Movement in the Theater. By ‘Sheldon 
Cheney. Kennerley. 303 pp. $2. 

2Death and the Fool. By Hugo von Hofmannstahl. 
Badger. 45 pp. 75 cents. 

3 Advent. By August Strindberg. Badger. 110 pp. 
75 cents. 

4Gerbardt Hauptmann. Dramatic Works. Volume V. 
Ed. by Ludwig Lewisohn Huebsch. 370 pp. $1.50. 





legendary dramas. “Schluck und Jau” has a fami- 
liar theme: Two drunken vagabonds are raised 
to power for a brief period, then hurled back into 
the slough from whence they came. “And Pippa 
Dances” pictures the eternal quest for beauty,— 
the men who pursue Pippa symbolize the dif- 
ferent phases of man’s nature that in their own 
way seek ideal beauty. Neither the earth-nature, 
that seeks possession, nor the groping hunger of 
the mind, nor even the silence chamber of the soul 
may keep beauty, but to the higher principles of 
man the pursuit is its own reward. 

In “Charlemagne’s Hostage,” the dramatist has 
drawn a remarkable picture of moral evil in the 
character of the Saxon hostage, Gersuind. She is 
the untamed fire of life burning within the guise 
of perfect bodily beauty. Here Hauptmann’s anal- 
ysis of evil approaches sublimity. He who rejects 
evil because it is abhorrent is damned, in that he 
has not tried to bring evil unto good; it is, he 
writes, as if one rejected Christ’s teaching in re- 
gard to evil, and became less than a worthy man. 
Praise is due to Ludwig Lewisohn for the melodic 
translation of “Charlemagne’s Hostage” and 
“Schluck und Jau.” The rhythmic prose of “And 
Pippa Dances” is the work of Sarah Tracy Bar- 
rows. 


Israel Zangwill, in his play “Modern Saints,” 
attacks a new-old problem with vigor and daring. 
His thesis is a partial answer to certain questions: 
How can we satisfy the great “World of Claims,” 
and render justice to the individual at the same 
time? On which side rests our substantial moral- 
ity? If there is an infinite reasonableness even in 
cur sins, why must Infinite Wisdom use such 
means to accomplish lofty ends? The scene of 
“Plaster Saints”’ is a provincial town in England; 
the leading character, the Reverend Rodney 
Vaughn. The action involves the query whether 
a man who sits in high places has a moral right 
to salve his conscience by public, confession of 
sin, when it involves the destruction of his use- 
fulness, and the crumbling to dust of the scaffold- 
ing of his life. Mr. Zangwill would seem to argue 
that the so-called baser considerations of life are 
sometimes better guides to action than our wild 
desires for purging; and that our saints are worth 
to us only their saintship and not a jot or a 
tittle more. 

One thread of wisdom will give comfort to 
those who do not approve of the dramatist’s con- 
clusions, the fact—which is excellently brought 
out,—that a man’s life does not express its moral 
intention in its episodes of weakness. As a whole, 
“Plaster Saints” has a savor of French conserva- 
tism,—the sanctity of family life,—the conven- 
tions, the race-traditions must be preserved at any 
cost. Two previous plays, “The Melting Pot” and 
“The War God,” are offered in uniform edition. 


A PROTEST AGAINST WAR 


“War Brides,”® a play that protests against 
breeding men for war, has achieved great success. 
The scene is a peasant’s cottage in the war-ridden 
country. The girls of the village are hastily wed- 
ding the soldiers before they are ordered to the 
front. Hedwig, a thoughtful young woman who has 
been married six months, stirs up the girls to refuse 





5 Plaster Saints. By Israel Zangwill. Macmillan. 
212‘pp. $1.25. 

6 War Brides. By Marion Craig Wentworth. Century. 
71 pp. 50 cents. 
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to become breed- 
ing machines to 
give the imperial 
government more 
soldiers. She is 
arrested as a trai- 
tor to her coun- 
try, and when the 
news comes that 
her youthful hus- 
band has_ been 
killed in battle, 
she shoots herself, 
leaving the Herr 
Captain who has 
placed her under 
arrest this mes- 
sage: “A message 
to the Emperor; 
I refuse to bear 
my child — until 
you promise that 
there shall be no 
more war.” 


‘*Across the 
Border,”* by Beu- 
lah Marie Dix, is 
another war play, 
grim in its real- 
ism, ecstatic in 
its vision. A ju- 
nior lieutenant 








New England life 
that reveals to us 
in the character- 
ization of its hero- 
ine, Mary Ellen, 
Spinster, the self- 
sacrifice, the deli- 


cate sturdiness, 
and the  God- 
fearing _ self-reli- 
ance that made 
the women of 
New England in 
their moral and 
spiritual worthi- 


ness the apotheo- 
sis of all that is 
best in the ideals 
of American 
character. 
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goes for reinforce- 
ments through 
territory infested 
by the enemy. He 
is picked off by snipers, and between the time he 
is mortally wounded and the hour when the Red 
Cross orderlies find him, he passes into another 
world,—into the Place of the Winds,—where the 
Master of the House tries to teach him the real 
nature of war and the evil of its consequences. 
There, too, he meets the Dream Girl, and at the 
moment of death it is she who returns to the field 
hospital to comfort his passing soul. The lieu- 
tenant tries to give the message of the Master to 
his comrades, to the colonel and the surgeon, but 
they will not listen. He is scarcely dead before 
he is pulled from his cot to make way for another 
wounded man. The surgeon hurries the orderly 
with these words: “Well, we’ve no time to stand 
sentimentalizing. Get that bed clear. This is 
war.” * * * The play was given public presen- 
tation on November 14, 1914, under the direction 
of Mr. Holbrook Blinn. 


*“ GOOD-BY ! GOOD-BY !” 


A NEW ENGLAND PLAY 


“Children of Earth,”’ the $10,000 prize play, is 
the work of Alice Brown, the well-known writer 
of New England stories. It was selected by three 
judges, Messrs. Winthrop Ames, Adolph Klauber, 
and Augustus Thomas, as the best play out 
of the 1700 submitted in the contest, and on 
January 12, 1915, was presented at the Booth 
Theater, New York. “Children of Earth” is quite 
in keeping with the high standarJ set by Miss 
Brown’s fiction; it is a simple, moving drama of 
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Germany, France, 
Belgium, Norway, 
Sweden, and Rus- 
sia. The inten- 
tion of this volume is to compass a series of plays 
that will represent the abiding achievements of 
the present dramatic era; and each play is se- 
lected with reference to the salient characteristics 
of each dramatist. The appendix includes notes 
on authors and plays, the production of plays, 
and a reading list in contemporary drama. 


FRONTISPIECE OF “ WAR 


Those who want a guide to modern plays can- 
not do better than to invest in Frank Wadleigh 
Chandler’s lectures delivered at Columbia Uni- 
versity and the University of Cincinnati, from 1911 
to 1914, which are now published in book form 
under the title, “Aspects of Modern Drama.’”* They 
deal with themes, artistic types, and ideas, with 
peculiarities of national and foreign drama, and 
give the story of modern plays clearly and simply, 
without confusing discussion of technical matters. 
One could hardly recommend a more entertain- 
ing informational book to the general reader. 

“Vaudeville,”® by Caroline Caffin, illustrated by 
that clever cartoonist Marius De Zayas, offers the 
“inside” of vaudeville, in sprightly chapters that 
introduce the topliners of the variety theaters to 
us in their most fortunate moments. 

“Earth Deities and Rhythmic Masques,”" by 
Mary King and Bliss Carman, will tempt the 
amateur to give rein to dramatic instinct; and 
“Everychild,”* a music play that helps children to 
understand music, may also be suggested. 


fe By F. W. Chandler. 
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INDIA AND TAGORE 


[It is only recently that the inner life of India 

has been understood by the West. Even now 
the misconceptions of ignorant tourists in regard 
to the life, customs, and religions of the inhabi- 
tants of that vast empire too often find credence. 
There are six books, all published within the last 
few months, that can be heartily commended to 
those who desire not only a general survey of 
India, but also some contact with her ideals and 
religious thought. Two of these books are by 
Western writers, the others are the work of Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, the greatest literary genius of 
India to-day. 


“India: Its Life and Thought,”* by John P. Jones, 
D.D., is beyond criticism as a book of general 
information couched in most felicitous phrasing. 
Dr. Jones gives us the fruit of thirty years of 
matured experience in India, with a discussion of 
recent developments there, the social unrest, the 
new nationalism, and the mighty ethical revolu- 
tion that is shaking the very foundations of In- 
dian life. This book is particularly impressive 
on account of its simplicity and genuineness; the 
author writes in the spirit of the Western saint 
who at the end of a half-century of work for the 
people of India, daily cried out: “Oh, Lord, help 
me to know these people and to come into inti- 
imate relations of life with them.” 


From this admirable outline of conditions of 
life in India, one may turn to a more detailed 
study,—“‘Modern Religious Movements in India,” 
by J. N. Farquhar, literary secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation for India and Ceylon. This book offers 
a complete account of religious tendencies in mod- 
ern India, of new sects and the various religious 
organizations that have sprung up during the last 
century since the introduction of Western influ- 
ence. The inter-penetration of the West began 
about 1800; the first new religious movement dates 
from 1828, and also the beginning of the intel- 
Jectual awakening of India. Movements that fa- 
vored reform, the checking of reform by the influ- 
ence of old faiths, a defense of the old religions, 
an analysis of caste, religious nationalism, social 
reform, and the significance of modern movements 
are among the subjects discussed. 

Mr. Farquhar writes that Rabindranath Tagore, 
the Bengali poet and mystic, is the very flower 
of the new nationalist movement, which embodies 
the present urge to substantial nation-building that 
is absorbing the attention of all classes at present . 
in India. This movement as briefly summarized 
in a prospectus of “The Servants of India So- 
ciety,” is quoted: “The fact that we are Indians 
first, and Hindus, Mohammedans, and Parsees or 
Christians afterwards, is being realized in a stead- 
ily increasing measure, and the idea of a united . 
and renovated India, marching onwards to a place 
among the nations of the world worthy of her 
great past, is no longer a mere idle dream of a 
few imaginative minds, but is the definitely ac- 
cepted creed of those who form the brain of the 
community,—the educated classes of the country.” 

India has at last come to see, and this not more 
tardily than the West, that religion is an energy, 





1India: Its Life and Thought. By John P. Jones. 
Macmillan. 448 pp. $1.50. 

2 Modern Religious Movements in India. By J. N. 
Farquhar. Macmillan. 471 pp. $2.50. 


.“Songs of the Mohammedan Seer Kabir,” 


and that this energy rises and falls with the 
changing civilizations as do the waves of the sea 
with the wind; and that “no religion is worth the 
name that does not work for spiritual ends and 
produce men of high and noble character.” 


Tagore’s spiritual message as expressed in “Sad- 
hana,”* in “Gitanjali,”* a collection of devotional 
poems, in the mystic allegory “The King of the 
Dark Chamber,” and in his translation of the 
* recon- 
ciles Indian philosophy with Christianity. “Sad- 
hana” diffuses the glory of the inner life; “The 
King of the Dark Chamber”® explains how we can 
trust, love and worship a God we have never 
seen. “Gitanjali” (song offerings), rise into the 
mind like shining bubbles from the well of truth. 
In one of these songs Tagore prays for the awaken- 
ing of his country: 

“Where the mind is without fear and the head 
is held high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been broken up into 
fragments by narrow domestic walls; 

here words come out of the depth of truth; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards 
perfection ; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost 
its way into the dreary desert sand of dead habit; 

Where the mind is led forward by Thee into 
ever widening thought and action,— 

Into that land of freedom, my Father, let my 
country awake.” 

Kabir was a weaver, a simple Oriental crafts- 
man, who combined vision and industry, “even 
as Paul the tentmaker, Boehme the cobbler, Bun- 
yan the tinker, and Tersteegen the ribbon-maker.” 
He was not an ascetic saint, but a man wno lived 
a normal life as a married man, the father of a 
family. His birth is recorded as<in or near Be- 
nares about the year 1440. He worked to unify 
the so-called doctrine of the heart, a religion of 
love, with the formalism and intellectualism of 
Hindu theology and the philosophy of the Per- 
sian mystics; and the sect he founded claims a 
million followers in Northern India. 

Tagore has given his songs their melodic Eng- 
lish translation and Miss Evelyn’ Underhill has 
prepared an excellent preface for the volume 
which outlines the life and philosophy of “Kabir.” 
A few quotations from his visions of the Infinite 
will reveal the quality of his genius: 

“The flute of the Infinite is played without ceas- 
ing, and its sound is love. 

When love renounces all limits, it reaches truth. 

The moon shines in my body, but my blind eyes 
cannot see it: 

The moon is within me; and so is the sun. 

The unstruck drum of Eternity is sounded with- 
in me but my deaf ears cannot hear it. 

So long as man clamors for the J and the Mine, 
his works are as naught: 

When all the love of the J and the Mine is 
dead, then the work of the Lord is done. 





$ 3Sadhana. By Rabindranath Tagore. Macmillan. 
1.25. 
4Gitanjali. By Rabindranath Tagore. Macmillan. 


101 pp. $1.25. 
5 Songs of Kabir. Translated by Rabindranath Tagore. 


Macmillan. 145 pp. $1.25. 
®The King of the Dark Chamber. By Rabindranath 
Tagore. Macfnillan. 206 pp. $1.25. 
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RECENT POETRY 


66NJ ORTH OF BOSTON,” a remarkable volume 
of New England stories told in verse, is 
the work of Mr. Robert Frost, of Bethlehem, New 
Hampshire. They are stories such as Alice Brown 
or Mary Wilkins Freeman might have written in 
prose, narrated, with few exceptions, in unrhymed 
blank verse that does not hesitate to break all the 
by-laws of poetry and make new ones by sheer 
power, and a probing insight into the spiritual 
significance of life in the back districts of New 
England. Taken as a whole, the poems form a 
kind of epic, local, racial; the veritable granite 
of the bleak Atlantic hills; tales of the people in 
cloistered New England villages, and the fast- 
vanishing old stock that is dying out before the 
rush of foreign ingression. Farm hands, “hired 
girls,” pathetic human leftovers, women dr‘ven to 
insanity by the sheer loneliness of life on the 
isolated farms, talk to us in the poems, and over 
them all hangs a spell,—a suggestion of that 
which has been and will never be again in New 
England,—the continuity and unity of a homo- 
geneous people. 

“Home Burial” is a study of a young mother’s 
morbid grief for her first-born: “The Fear’ lifts 
a barn-lantern to make a circle that encloses the 
human triangle of misery,—the dead-sea fruit 
of selfish desire. “Apple Picking” gives us the 
impression on that part of the brain that like the 
retina of the eye preserves for a time the images 
continually impressed upon it, of the harvesting of 
a great apple crop,—and with it the dumb won- 
dering query as to significance of the greater 
human harvest of souls. Rarely has so much 
potential relativity been crowded into a few 
lines. “A Servant to Servants” portrays the mo- 
notony that kills the mind; a woman babbles on 
of nothings; she has been in an asylum for the 
insane once, and she feels its shadow again creep- 
ing over her brain. “Black Cottage,” washed 
“velvet-black” by the rain, is a study of a de- 
serted cottage and its dead mistress,—a type of 
the innocent, but grimly determined characters 
that,—visioning no race but their own,—held to 
the axiom that all men are free and equal and 
precipitated by slow degrees the anti-slavery agita- 
tion. In this brief poem, that is on the surface 
merely an impressionistic sketch, the pageant of 
history stretches away in the shadowy past and 
we hear the voices of our emancipators in muffled 
warning “lest we forget”: 

“She had her own ideas of things, the old lady. 
And she liked talk. She had seen Garrison 
And Whittier, and had her story of them. 

One wasn’t long in learning that she thought 
Whatever else the Civil War was for 

It wasn’t just to keep the states together, 

Nor just to free the slaves, though it did both. 
She wouldn’t have believed those ends enough 
To have given outright for them all she gave, 
Her giving somehow touched the principle 
That all men are created free and equal. 

And to hear her quaint phrase—so removed 
From the world’s view to-day of all those things. 
That’s a hard mystery of Jefferson’s. 

What did he mean? Of course the easy way 

Is to decide it simply isn’t true. 

It may not be. I heard a fellow say so 
But never mind, the Welshman got it planted 


‘North of Boston. By Robert Frost. David Nutt. 
London. 145 pp. [New York: Holt. $1.25.] 





Where it will trouble us a thousand years. 
Each age will have to reconsider it. 


Why abandon a belief 
Merely because it ceases to be true? 
Cling to it long enough, and not a doubt 
It will turn true again, for so it goes. 
Most of the change we think we see in life 
Is due to truths being in and out of favor.” 


We are a little slow in this country to accept 
as true poetry the new books of vers libre. 
Although we have made a cult of Whitman, and 
study the sonorous unrhymed poetry of the Bible 
with relish and respectful admiration, our appre- 
ciation has been prone to stop there and erect for 
other adventurers in poesy the bars of inexorable 
laws of rhyme and meter. Leaving aside all the 
technical definitions that have appeared from 
critics and poets recently, it is evident that poetry 
must be a form of truth that awakens the emo- 
tions to a fusing flame that blends sensuous ap- 
peal, intellectual excitation, and spiritual exalta- 
tion with the flow of a purer, higher current of 
beauty that ever escapes form and ever flies be- 
yond definition. 

The vers libre, of “Creation,” ? a volume of Post- 
Impressionistic poems by Horace Holley,. will sur- 
vive every test of poetry. The sensuous and emo- 
tional elements of his unrhymed stanzas are 
blended with a fine intellectualism that here and 
there dilates suddenly to spread before us a vision 
of—“Carcassone.” A casual study of his verse 
will teach the student of vers libre that the secret 
of this form lies in not only the rhythmic foot as 
cpposed to the metrical foot, but in a sixth sense 
of the value of words. You may turn to Yeats 
and you will see what is meant; and if you read 
Isaiah and the Psalms of David, and Whitman’s 
“Lilacs,” you will be fully persuaded that true 
vers libre is for the poet who is born with the 
sense of the magic of words. 

In Mr. Holley’s “Les Morts,” in “They,” “The 
Blue Girl” and “Souls” one finds somewhat of 
this magic. “An Old Prayer Resaid” illustrates 
the quality of this collection: 

“Ts it too much to seek 

Among the living, one friend, one man or woman 

To stand between me and ‘the blinding glory of 
God, 

Mirroring the pure flame to my weak eyes 

And visibly to every humble sense 

Showing the glory? 

Too much to seek? 

Is there not one among the breathing 

Who like the demi-gods of old 

Mythed to a people’s heart the manner and the 
way, 

Will draw my thought and passion from itself, 

Making me forget the dangerous mystery, Soul, 

Wholly admiring, wholly intent upon a great 
nature 

Heroic, tender and calm 

I drive my prayer along the crowded street 
But meet only a passionate, wilful race 
Or here and there a wistful fellow pilgrim; 
And all the while the immanent, pitiless glory of 

God 
Burdens and breaks my heart.” 





2 Creation. By Horace Holley. Kennerley. 64 pp. 
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Professor Wiener of Harvard says that Morris 
Rosenfeld’s “Songs of Labor”’ are the finest poems 
since Heine. Even in the translation the lyrics 
of this Yiddish factory-worker have a fine sim- 
plicity and a mournful beauty that is most im- 
pressive. “The Factory” protests against making 
men into machines; another, “In the Wilderness,” 
awakens memories of Shelley’s “Skylark.” Rose 
Pastor Stokes and Helena Frank have made an 
excellent version which preserves the rhyme and 
meter. of the originals. 


“Sonnets of a Portrait Painter,”*® by Arthur Da- 
vison Ficke, should not be overlooked by the lover 
of exquisite examples of poetic craft. The theme 
of this “sequence” is love,—that ripe nobility of 
spirit that moulds the dust of dead illusions into 
forms of changeless beauty. 


“One Woman to Another,”*® by Corinne Roose- 
velt Robinson, presents great variety of theme and 
treatment within the compass of forty-two short 
poems. The colloquial verse included in this col- 
lection does not seem to neighbor well with the 
poetry of the three great mysteries,—love, life, and 
death,—but as a whole the book shows virility and 


potential beauty. ©The sonnets are,—poetically 
speaking,—the best of these poems. Mrs. Robin- 
son is also the author of “The Call to Brother- 
hood.” 


“Phantasies,”* by Nanna Matthews Bryant, is a 
little green pocket-volume of poetic fragments, and 
bits of spontaneous singing that seem to have 
been written in a garden with the wind and the 
stars for sponsors. Utterly lacking in the self- 
consciousness that mars many an otherwise fine 
lyric, these “Phantasies” merit appreciation from 
all who actually love poetry for its own sake. 


Other excellent volumes of verse are “The 
Grand Canyon,” by Henry van Dyke; “Poems,” 
by John T. McFarland; “Idylls of Greece,” by 
Howard Sutherland; “Crack o’ Dawn,” by Fannie 
Stearns Davis; “The Lutanist,” by Alice Wilson, 
and “Ripples,” a little pamphlet of songs, by J. P. 
Brownlee, a young negro rhymer. 

Henry Bryan Binns publishes “The Free Spirit,”’” 
realizations of middle age, with a prose appendix 
en “Personal Expression,” the whole forming a 
sequel to a former volume, “The Great Compan- 
ions.” The sonnet “To Arms” has great power. 


UNUSUAL BOOKS 


Me: VICTOR PLARR, Mr. H. Guy Harrison, 
and Mr. Lawrence Gomme have entered into 
an agreeable conspiracy to rescue Ernest Dowson® 
from his oblivion and bring before us the fluidic 
personality that,—even as Keats,—poured out upon 
us for a few years vials of frankincense and 
myrrh, and then vanished from our ken. This has 
been ‘accomplished. by publishing “Dilemmas,”* 
Dowson’s studies in sentiment, and a delightful 
volume of reminiscences, unpublished letters and 
marginalia, that presents to us a many-sided Dow- 
son, not only the “docker” Dowson, but the “kindly, 
charming, boyish friend, the scholar, the exquisite 
poet.’ 


“Visions and Revisions,”* by John Cowper 
Powys, contains seventeen essays on the “Great 
Masters” of literature, which are remarkable for 
the omission of all that i is tedious and cumbersome 
in literary appreciations, such as pedantry, muck- 
raking, theorizing, and, in particular, constructive 
criticism. Mr. Powys has written a book of de- 
votions to genius, a record of personal reactions, 
touched with fire and winged with sentiment. He 
covers a field from Rabelais to Shakespeare, and 
from Shakespeare to Whitman. The essence of 
each particular genius is lifted out of the sepul- 
chral wrappings of pedantic criticism and brought 





1Songs of Labor. By Morris Rosenfeld. Badger. 


75 pp. 75 cents. 3 
onnets of a Portrait Painter. By Arthur Davidson 
Ficke. Kennerley. 65 pp. $1. 


One Woman To Another. + Corinne Roosevelt 


Robinson. Scribners. 73 pp. $1.2 
*Phantasies. By Nanna asthews Bryant. Badger 
Press. 7 pp. $1. 
he ce Spirit. By Henry B. Binns. Huebsch. 
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——— By Ernest Dowson. Gomme. 139 pp. 


8 Visions and Revisions. By John Cowper a 
New York. G. Arnold Shaw. 298 pp. $2. 


to view as a living force to which we owe love 
and reverence. Yet,—by way of reflection,—if you 
would have Mr. Powys’ full value you must know 
the subject matter of his essays thoroughly well. 
His art lies in reviving for us the spirit of a 
“Master” whose message we have perhaps laid 
aside in the cobwebby chambers of the brain. 


“The Ego Book,”® by Vance Thompson, belies 
its sub-title—‘a book of selfish “ideals.” It is 
rather an explanation of the “man inside” each one 
of us, who mysteriously makes wishes come true 
and pulls the halting mind toward freedom with 
the strength of cosmic certitude. He explains the 
battle of all pioneers by re-stating the truth that 
“the collective soul is always armed against the 
individual who tries to escape from it”; and en- 
courages us to make the kind of immortality we 
want, since it is within our power whether we 
shall sink or rise. 


“The Modern Reader’s Chaucer,” ” gives for the 
first time the complete poetical works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer put into modern English. The version 
has been admirably made by John S. P. Tatlock 
and Percy Mackaye. The illustrations are by 
Warwick Goble. 


The life story of a remarkable woman,—Vol- 
tairine de Cleyre"—with a biographical sketch by 
Hippolyte Havel, will interest those who are fa- 
miliar with her propaganda work published some 
years ago in various magazines. She held strong 
and peculiar views on agnosticism, free-thought, 
individualism, non-resistance and direct action, and 
believed that her best usefulness lay in an affilia- 
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tion with Anarchistic theory. She was born in 
Michigan, in 1866, of French-American stock. She 
died in Chicago in 1912. As a human document 
this book is unique. 


That book to which Anatole France owes so 
large a debt, “Comte de Gabalis,”* by the Abbe 
N. de Montfaucon de Villars, has at last been 
rendered from the French into English with an 
extensive commentary printed on alternating pages 
with the translation. Many literary men have used 
this famous book. Sir Edward Lytton based cer- 
tain portions of his novel “Zanoni,” on this cryptic 
work. Alexander Pope mentions it in the dedica- 
tion of the “Rape of the Lock,” and Anatole France 
has transferred certain portions into “At the Sign 
cf the Reine Pedauque.” Man’s place in nature; 
the divine principle in man; children of the sun; 
initiates, prophets, seers, sylphs, gnomes, sala- 
manders, ancient mysteries and Merlin’s prophecy 
of universal peace and enlightenment are among 
the subjects of the Comte’s fascinating discourse. 


“Practical Mysticism,”*? by Evelyn Underhill, de- 
fines mysticism as the art of union with reality. 
“The mystic is a person who has attained that 
union in greater or less degree; or who aims at or 
believes in such attainment.” The author thinks 
that a study of mysticism will prove a practical 
as well as a spiritual blessing, teaching life’s true 
proportion, its inner meaning and unfolding the 
soul to a vision of its ultimate powers ‘and pos- 
sibilities. A book that cannot fail to be helpful 
to all who are struggling for wider expression 
and deeper content. 


“The Mystery of Pain’® is a reprint of that 
little classic by James Hinton, that brings comfort 
and solace in the knowledge that pain has a pur- 
pose greater than we are usually able to perceive. 


One of the most acceptable books for young peo- 
ple is Selma Lagerléf’s idyllic story “The Legend 
of the Sacred Image,”* which teaches us the efh- 
cacy of simple faith. It is translated by Velma 
Howard. 


THE SEASON'S FICTION 


Two of the spring’s novels to which we may 

refer again are deeply concerned with the big 
industrial problems of our day. “The Turmoil,”” 
by Booth Tarkington, shows in broad outline some 
of the fruitage of the spirit of modern materialism 
as it has come to its own in the Middle West, 
while “The Harbor,”® by Ernest Poole, is a strong, 
well-sustained analysis of the labor movement in 
its latest phases, as exemplified in the lives of a 
writer and a union organizer. 


Mr. Gilbert Cannan has written several novels 
around a single theme—the rebellion of the 
younger generatior against conventional morals. 
“Young Earnest,”* like “Old Mole,” the novel 
that preceded it, pictures the passage of a 
man who has been bred in a provincial environ- 
ment through various experiences, all of which 
utterly fail to contribute anything toward a solu- 
tion of certain problems of human relationships. 
He takes pride in facts, and they are all right; 
it is their relation to life that seems muddled. 
Horrified at life’s illusions, at the base coin she 
forces upon us, the novelist lays the blame at the 
feet of a vastly indifferent Dame Nature, who 
uses human instincts very much as she pleases. 
Mr. Cannan’s felicitous powers of expression, his 
extraordinary power of holding attention, are 
displayed to advantage even in literary material 
that essentially falls below the standards of praise- 
worthy fiction. 


* is the second volume in 


“Pelle the Conqueror” 
_' Comte de Gabalis. By the Abbe de Montfaucon de 
Villars. New York. arry B. Haines. 352 pp. $2.50. 

ie Mysticism. By Evelyn Underhill. Dutton. 
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the se of Pain. By James Hinton. Kenner- 
ley. 109 pp. $1. 

* The Legend of the Sacred Image. By Selma Lager- 
lof. Translated by Velma Howard. Holt. 44 pp. 
50 cents. 

— yay By Booth Tarkington. Harpers. 349 
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The Harbor. By Ernest Poole. Macmillan. 387 


Pp. $1.40 
* Young. Earnest. By Gilbert Cannan. Appletons. 
890 pp. $1.35. 


7 Pelle the Conqueror. By Martin Anderson Nexo. 
Translated by Bernard Miall: Holt. 330 pp. 


the series of four Danish novels that are to pic- 
ture the life of a modern labor leader. Each book 
is a complete novel in itself; the first, the boyhood 
of Pelle; the second presents his young manhood 
in a small Danish town. The work is partly the 
autobiography of the author, Martin Anderson 
Nexo, a leading man of letters in Denmark. The 
first volume of this series, “Boyhood,” although 
published only seven years ago, has become a 
classic. The style is descriptive, easy, vigorous, 
and honest. Pelle tells just what he actually sees, 
and takes reality at his own valuation. The 
motivation of his future career is everywhere ap- 
parent in this second volume that covers the period 
of his apprenticeship to life. 


“The Second Blooming,’” by W. L. George, 
contrasts the careers of three women who find, 
after several years of marriage and family life, 
that a “second blooming,” a final spurt to lay 
bold hands upon adventure, is necessary for their 
satisfaction and development. One woman im- 
merses herself in a romantic love affair, the second 
finds her career in politics; the third, Mary, who 
loves children, takes motherhood for her profes- 
sion and has a hive full of babies. The novelist 
brings the three women together in the final chap- 
ter to discuss the durability of their satisfactions. 
They decide that marriage means finding some- 
thing to do; that laziness and just settling down 
never bring women any good; that they must take 
up something as a vocation,—love, motherhood, 
art, business, philanthropy, or politics,—in order 
to become bigger and finer people. 


“The Sword of Youth,” by James Lane Allen, 
preserves the gentle charm of atmosphere that has 
given many of his novels wide reading. Mrs. 
Sumner, a characteristic Kentucky mother, has 
given four sons and her husband to service in the 
Southern Army. Joseph, the youngest, waits until 
he is seventeen before he announces his intention 
of joining the army. His mother quarrels with 


By W. L. George. Little, 





®The Second Moone. 
Brown. 438 pp. 1. 
1°The Sword of Youth, 


By James Lane Allen. 
Century. 261 pp. $1.2 
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him’ over his decision, and he goes to his sweet- 
heart, Lucy, for consolation. Later, when his 
mother lies dying and sends for her son, he be- 
comes a deserter to answer the call of her distress. 
He arrives too late and turns back, expecting to 
be shot for desertion. As it happens he is par- 
doned, and the book ends with peace, and the 
reunion of the lovers in the flowery fields of old 
Kentucky. 


“Amarilly of Clothes-Line Alley”’’* is a youth- 
ful Mrs. Wiggs, with all the charm and true 
American ingenuity that characterize that peren- 
nially popular character. ‘“Amarilly” makes her 
debut on the first page of this entertaining narra- 
tive, as the assistant scrub-lady at the Barlow 
Stock Theater. She is little and wan, and quite 
homely, but she has unbounded ambition and great 
ideas of the trappings of respectability. She isn’t 
the least bit of a goody-goody sort, and we find 
that she is actually going to college when the 
book ends—with all the’ reader’s approval for her 


clean grit, and a little gratitude to favoring cir- 
cumstance. 


The story of a tired little “Liberry” teacher who 
thought she would marry anybody as long as she 
didn’t have to associate with him,—if she could 
only have a real rose garden,—has been woven 
into a romantic novel. “The Rose Garden Hus- 
band,”* a most delightful kind of grown-up fairy- 
tale that makes all the “Liberry” teacher’s dreams 
come true. 


One of America’s foremost humorists, George 
Fitch, gives us in “Homeburg Memories,”* a most 
amusing book, sketches of life in a small country 
town, that has one train a day, one policeman, a 
volunteer fire department, hired girls instead of 
servants, a “marine band,” and a weekly news- 
paper. There are touches of satire, dashes of 
sentiment, and several good laughs in this farcical 
treatment of American life in a town of twenty- 
five hundred inhabitants. 


OFFENDERS AND THEIR PUNISHMENT 


HE INDIVIDUAL DELINQUENT,”’* by 

William Healy, M.D., is a text-book of crim- 
inology based on a thorough study of the causes 
and conditions of criminal tendencies as revealed 
in the Psychopathic Institute of the Chicago Ju- 
venile Court. This institute was organized six 
years ago by Miss Julia C. Lathrop, now the chief 
of the Children’s Bureau at Washington. It has 
had the encouragement of judges and other 
officials and citizens interested in juvenile de- 
linquency, and the research that it has already ac- 
complished has proven of great value. This work 
by Dr. Healy, the director of the institute, has as- 
sumed the scope of a reference book. The theory 
from which it has developed is that the child is 
father of the man in that the criminal life is en- 
tered upon in childhood, and that a knowledge of 
criminal tendencies on the part of youthful of- 
fenders is fundamental to an understanding of the 
whole subject. 


Miss Winifred Louise Taylor gives in “The 
Man Behind the Bars”® vivid descriptions of the 
conditions under which the convicts in our State 
prisons exist. Miss Taylor’s point of view is well 
indicated by a sentence in her preface: ‘Doubtless 
the key to my own position is the fact that I have 
always studied ‘these prisoners as men; and I 
tried not to obscure my vision by looking at them 
through their crimes.” The entire book is an un- 
answerable plea for a change in our methods of 
dealing with criminals. 

Less useful and suggestive, perhaps, as a con- 
tribution to criminology, but still intensely inter- 
esting as a bit of personal experience, is “Prisons 
and Prisoners,”* by Constance Lytton and Jane 





@Amarilly of Clothes-Line Alley. By Belle K. 
Maniates. Little, Brown. 279 pp. $1. 
2 The Rose Garden Husband. By Margaret Widdemer. 
et. 207 pp. ill. $1. 
Iomeburg Memories. By George Fitch. Little, 
Brown. 302 pp. $1.25. 
*The Individual Delinquent. By William Healy. 
Little, Brown. 830 pp. $5. 
5The Man _ Behin ae Bars. By Winifred Louise 
Taylor. Scribners. 2 pp. $1.50, 


Warton, spinster. As propaganda for militant 
suffragism the book will not go far in the United 
States, but in so far as it discloses the effect of 
prison life upon the individual prisoner it has its 
value. 


Peter Clark Macfarlane’s collection of human 
documents entitled “Those Who Have Come 
Back”’’ tells us how people taken from real life,— 
criminals, victims of drugs, of liquor, and of 
social crimes,—have been enabled to work out 
their own salvation. There is encouragement in 
this book for every “down-and-gut.” 


Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick, formerly Commis- 
sioner of Accounts in New York City, recently 
spent more than a year and a half observing the 
police ‘departments in twenty-two European cities. 
The result of his study is a volume of 450 pages, 
describing the functions of the European police 
forces, the relations of the police departments in 
European cities to the state, and the detailed 
organization of the departments.® No book quite 
like this, covering the same ground, has ever before 
appeared in English. It is invaluable as a 
compendium of useful information and as an ex- 
position of the various theories and systems which 
have been developed in dealing with criminals. 

An extremely useful manual which has the un- 
reserved endorsement of Mr. Fosdick is “Police 
Practise and Procedure,”® by Inspector Cornelius F. 
Cahalane, of the New York Police Department. 
This work analyzes the policeman’s duties and 
the extent and limitations of his powers with refer- 
ence to the enforcement of the laws and ordi- 
nances, and also discusses the ways of criminals 
and the approved methods of circumventing them. 





6 Prisons and Prisoners. By ew Lytton and 
Jane Warton. Doran. 837 pp. § 
7 Those Who Have Come Back. 
Macfarlane. Little, Brown. 269 pp., ill 
8 European Police Systems. By Raymond B. Fosdick. 
Century. 442 pp. $1.30. 
® Police Practise and Procedure. By Cornelius F. 
ahalane. Dutton. 241 pp., ill. $1.50. 
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BOOKS ABOUT THE PACIFIC COAST 


’T HOSE who go to the Pacific coast this year will 

not find many traces of the old frontier that has 
been the theme of so much picturesque writing in 
years past. If they leave the beaten track, how- 
ever, they will find conditions here and there to 
suggest the mining camps that Bret Harte wrote 
about half a century ago. Something may be 
seen, too, of the old-time ranch life. But the trav- 
eler who never leaves the railroad will miss all 
this. For the special benefit of the motorist, Mr. 
E. Alexander Powell has given in “The End of 
the Trail” * a comprehensive survey of what may 
be seen on a road journey from the Mexican line 
northward through California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, into British Columbia. Before the days of 
the motor car this journey was seldom taken, and 
in a sense Mr. Powell is himself the pioneer of 
the route, but his graphic description of the places 
and the people that he encountered, the social, 
economic, and political conditions of the country, 
is almost certain to stimulate many other travel- 
ers to make the same tour. Particularly during 
the coming season, when the usual trip to Europe 
will have to be postponed, many Americans will 
find in such scenic explorations as this a fresh 
and abiding interest. 


In “Byways Around San Francisco Bay,”? Mr. 
W. E. Hutchinson outlines, for the benefit of the 
visitor to the Panama-Pacific Exposition, some of 
the attractive journeys of a few miles each that 
may be taken in all directions from San Francisco 
as a center. 


Let no one who makes the journey to California 
fail to provide himself with a copy of “Yosemite 
and Its High Sierra,’* by John H. Williams. 
With four-color plates from paintings by Chris 
Jorgensen, more than 200 half-tone reproductions 


EXPOSITORY AND 


PROFESSOR GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD 
gives us a vital contribution to modern philo- 
sophical literature in “What Can I Know?”* an 
inquiry into truth, its nature, the means of attain- 
ment, and its relations to practical life. The author 
believes that if we are not beguiled by con- 
sidering the social mass as an entity that has 
certain needs and desires, but devote our efforts 
to the individual, we shall achieve much toward 
the progress of our Utopian ideals. This work 
leads straight to the queries: What is the use of 
knowing? What is the real value of knowledge? 
What is the meaning of Truth? While the ulti- 
mate answer to the questions must rest within the 
Unknowable, Professor Ladd gives us an inspiring 
exposition of what may be discovered to the 
knower who will think things out for himself in- 
_i The End of the Trail. By E. Alexander Powell. 
Scribners. 463 pp., ill. $3. 
“Byways Around San Francisco Bay. By W. E. 
. we New York: The Abingdon Press. 184 pp., 
Yosemite and Its High Sierra. By John H. Williams. 
Tecoma and Sar Francisco: John H. Williams. 147 


pp., ill, $1.50. 
‘What Can I Know? By George Trumbull Ladd. 
308 pp. $1.50. 


Longmans, Green. 





of photographs, and convenient maps, this volume 
presents for the first time the scenery of the 
Yosemite National Park as a_ whole. 

















A STREET IN SAN FRANCISCO'S “CHINATOWN” 
(From “Byways Around San Francisco Bay”) 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


stead of taking things for granted; who will raise 
his individualism to the highest power compatible 
with service to his fellow-men,—into a kind of 
Pragmatic Idealism that rationalizes the entire 
gamut of the knowable into harmonious relation- 
ship,—ever in flux,—with the Unknown, the Infi- 
nite, and the Absolute. 


A most excellent non-technical statement of the 
salient features of Bergson’s philosophy is pre- 
sented in Professor Emil Carl Wilm’s book of 
exposition and criticism, entitled “Henri Bergson: 
A Study in Radical Evolution.” It is a book ad- 
mirably suited for text-book purposes, and to the 
needs of non-philosophical readers who desire the 
gist of this new philosophy and its bearings on 
current ideas and interests. 


Questions that have arisen since the outbreak of 
the great war have brought out more clearly than 
ever the comparative need of an up-to-date com- 
pendium of international law. Several of the best 





5 Henri Bergson: A Study in Radical Evolution. By 
Emil C. Wilm. Sturgis & Walton. 193 pp. $1.25, 
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treatises on this subject have been rendered, to a 
certain extent, obsolete by changes that have taken 
place as the results of the Hague conferences and 
decisions, and of the London Naval Conference 
of 1909. To meet this need Admiral Charles H. 
Stockton, U. S. N., retired, has prepared a vol- 
ume entitled “Outlines of International Law,”* 
which is well fitted to serve as a text-book of the 
subject in colleges. In this book all the significant 
new developments of the law of nations are fully 
treated. New conditions arising from maritime 
and aerial inventions and the construction of the 
Suez and Panama canals are set forth in their 
proper relation to the general theme. Admiral 
Stockton has had ample practical experience in 
dealing with special problems arising in interna- 
tional relations and has long been a consulting 
authority, as well as lecturer and instructor, on 
the subject. He was the first representative 
of the United States at the London Conference 
in 1909, 


“A Decade of American Government in the 
Philippines”* has been prepared as an additional 
chapter to the third edition of the “History of 
the Philippines,” by David P. Barrows, first 
published in 1903. It is separately printed for 


the convenience of those desiring a brief histor- 
ical review of the events of the last ten years. 
Dr. Barrows, who is now Professor of Political 
Science in the University of California, was for 
six years Director of Education for the Philip- 
pines. 


Among the occasional books that fairly deserve 
to be characterized as “monumental” (a word that 
is much overworked in book reviews) is “A 
Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the 
Light of Historical Research,”* by Professor A. T. 
Robertson, of Louisville, Kentucky. Those Greek 
students who in their college days thought of their 
“Hadley” and “Goodwin” as formidable, would 
be astounded at the bulk of this new grammar 
of New Testament Greek, with its 1400 large 
pages, containing not only a complete treatise on 
the syntax of the language, but chapters on the 
historical method itself, word formation, orthog- 
raphy and phonetics, and various allied topics. 
One is quite ready to credit the author’s statement 
made in his preface that this work has been the 
chief task of the past twelve years of his life. 
Advanced students, teachers, and preachers have 
been placed under a lasting obligation to Profes- 
sor Robertson for his scholarly work. 


WAR BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


The Prussian Hath Said in His Heart. 
By Cecil Chesterton. New York: Laurence J. 
Gomme. 219 pp. $1. 

A cogent and,—some would say,—an extreme 
statement of the evils of German militarism by 
a brilliant English writer who has recently vis- 
ited the United States. 

The New (German) Testament. By An- 
thony Hope Hawkins. Appletons. 65 pp. 

In this little book the English novelist analyzes 
Germany’s war creed and compares German and 
English rules of action to the advantage of the 
latter. 


The Kaiser 1859-1914. By 
Macmillan. 251 pp. 40 cents. 

An abridgment and revision of a larger work 
entitled “William of Germany,” published in 
1913. An additional chapter deals with the 
Kaiser’s relation to the war. 


Stanley Shaw. 


The German Emperor as Shown in His 
Public Utterances. By Christian Gauss. 
Scribners. 329 pp., ill. $1.25. 

A most interesting selection from the Kaiser’s 
speeches, covering almost every phase of imperial 
politics. 

How Belgium Saved Europe. By Charles 


Sarolea. Lippincott. 227 pp. $1. 





1QOutlines of International _,. By Charles H. 
Steckton. Scribners. 616. pp. $2.5 

2 American Government in the Philippines. By David 
P. Barrows. Yonkers: World Book Company. 66 pp., 


ill. 60 cents. 
8A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the 
a EE 


Light of Historical Research. By Robertson. 
Doran. 1,400 pp. $5. 


An “inside” account of the heroic Belgian de- 
fense, with an exposition of its moral significance. 
Dr. Sarolea, who is a native of Belgium, was 
for twelve years Belgian consul at Edinburgh and 
recently has served as war correspondent of the 
London Daily Chronicle. 

German World Policies. By Paul Rohr- 
bach. Macmillan. 243 pp. $1.25. 

A constructive work by a German “moderate” 
who has had great influence among his own peo- 
ple. The national ideals are clearly set forth in 
a spirit that suggests another side of the German 
character from that presented in the pages of 
Bernhardi. 


The Aspirations and 
By an American. 


Can Germany Win? 
Resources of Its People. 
Putnam. 163 pp. $1. 

An American who repeatedly visited Germany 
both before and after the outbreak of the war has 
written this book to put England on her guard 
zgainst hasty conclusions as to the exhaustion of 
German resources. 


Germany, France, Russia, and Islam. By 
Heinrich von Treitschke. Putnam. 336 pp. $1.50. 


The first English translation of essays written 
between 1871 and 1895 by the German historian 
whose influence on his times has only become 
evident since his death. 


The Viereck-Chesterton Debate on 
“Whether the Cause of Germany or that of 
the Allied Powers is Just.” New York: 
The Fatherland Corporation. 31 pp. 10 cents. 

The report of a public debate held in New York 
City on the evening of January 17. 
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Germany Embattled: An American In- 
terpretation. By Oswald Garrison Villard. 
Scribners. 181 pp. $1. 

Mr. Villard, himself of German descent, writes 
in perfect good temper and with a disposition to 
be fair. One of the essays in this book,—“The 
Two Germanys,’— appeared originally in the 
REVIEW OF REviEws (September, 1914), and that 
article, much commended at the time of its ap- 
pearance, may be said to have struck the keynote 
of the volume. 


What I Found Out in the House of a 
German Prince. By an English-American Gov- 
erness. Stokes. 241 pp. $1.25. 

The experiences of a young woman of English 
birth (the granddaughter of an American ad- 
miral) as governess in the family of a German 
price. She was presented to such visitors as the 
Kaiser, the Crown Prince, General von Bernhardi, 
the Krupps, Count Zeppelin, and General von 
Kluck, and her conversations with these celebri- 
ties revealed in various ways the attitude of the 
German autocracy towards England in the years 
preceding the war. 


Paths of Glory: Impressions of War Writ- 
ten at and Near the Front. By Irvin S. Cobb. 
Doran. 414 pp. $1.50. 


A reprint of Mr. Cobb’s graphic articles in the 
Saturday Evening Post, of Philadelphia. 


The Audacious War. By Clarence W. Bar- 
ron. Houghton Mifflin. 192 pp. $1. 


An American business man’s observations on the 
commercial and financial causes of the war, the 
effect of protective tariffs, and the tremendous 
cost in men and money. 


Kitchener, Organizer of Victory. By Har- 
old Begbie. Houghton Mifflin. 112 pp., ill. $1.25. 


A character sketch of the British War Lord by 
the brilliant English writer. 


In a Moment of Time. By Reginald Wright 
Kauffman. Moffat, Yard. 272 pp., ill. $1. 

Not a story of military movements, but a rec- 
ord of “Things Seen on the Bread-Line of 
Belgium.” 





EDUCATION 


Child Training, By V. M. Hillyer. Century. 
299 pp., ill. $1.60. 

This bock is addressed particularly to the par- 
ents of children under seven. It outlines a system 
of training and gives detailed programs that may 
be profitably followed by children under school 
age. 

School Discipline. By William Chandler Bag- 
ley. Macmillan. 259 pp. $1.25. 

As might naturally be assumed from its title, 
this is a book intended primarily for teachers. 
Adherence to its principles in school government 
would tend to make discipline less and less a 
“problem.” 


Health Work in the Schools. By Ernest 
Bryant Hoag and Lewis M. Terman. Houghton 
Mifflin. 321 pp. $1.60. 

Health supervision in American schools may 
be said to be still in its infancy. The intelligent 
cooperation of the grade teacher is all-important 
in this work and the authors of the present volume 
have had that fact chiefly in mind. 

School Hygiene. By Leo Burgerstein. Stokes. 
188 pp., ill. $1. 

A brief manual (translated from the German) 
by one of the world’s foremost authorities on the 
subject. Dr. Burgerstein, of Vienna, not only 
knows the up-to-date methods familiar in the 
more advanced European countries, but is equally 
familiar with the problems facing the small coun- 
try school in America. 

Education Through Play. By Henry S. Cur- 
tis. Macmillan. 359 pp., ill. $1.50. 

A useful study of children’s play in its practical 
and cultural aspects by a man who has made this 
subject his hobby for many years. A portion of 


the material has already appeared in the form 
of contributions to this Review by Dr. Curtis. 


Principles of Secondary Education. Edited 
by Paul Morroe. Macmillan. 790 pp. $1.90. 


Discussions by specialists of the high-school cur- 
riculum in its various aspects. 


Principles and Methods in Commercial Edu- 
cation. By Joseph Kahn and Joseph J. Klein. 
Macmillan. 439 pp. $1.40. 


A text-book for teachers, students, and business 
men. 


A Handbook of Vocational Education. By 
Joseph S. Taylor. Macmillan. 225 pp., ill. $1. 

The author of this work holds that vocational 
training should be made supplementary to the 
ordinary cultural studies, that it should be begun 
after the completion of the pupil’s thirteenth year, 
and that separate schools should be maintained 
for those already employed. 


Montessori Children, By Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey. Holt. 188 pp., ill. $1.25. 

In this little book Miss Bailey gives the record 
of a dozen individual children whom she observed 
under the Montessori training. The pronounced 
aptitudes and faults of these children are de- 
scribed, together with the measures taken by 
Dr. Montessori in each case to correct the fault 
or develop the aptitude. 


The Wayward Child. By Hannah Kent 
Schoff. Bobbs-Merrill. 274 pp. $1. 


A study of the causes of crime from the stand- 
point of first-hand acquaintance with the criminals 
themselves. Mrs. Schoff secured from a large 
number of men and women in jails and prisons 
frank statements of their early careers and then 
made direct visits to many of these prisoners for 
the purpose of gaining their confidence and learn- 
ing from them what they considered to be the in- 
fluences that led them into delinquency. 














































HEN the war broke out it was widely 

feared that hard-pressed Europe 
might try to dump back upon this country a 
large part of the $6,000,000,000 of American 
securities owned in England, France, Ger- 
many, Holland, and Belgium. Our stock 
exchanges remained closed more than four 
months to guard against this possible ava- 
lanche. How strange, then, is the sound 
of the following sentence from a recent pub- 
lication of the National City Bank of New 
York: 


We have reached the situation where instead of 
being concerned lest our securities may be re- 
turned too fast we are beginning to be concerned 
because they do not come fast enough to keep the 
exchanges in normal condition. 


This changed attitude lies in the fact that 
exports of commodities from this country 
have become so great as to put Europe in 
our debt, heavily enough to upset foreign ex- 
change operations as gravely as at the begin- 
ning of the war. The difference is that 
whereas in August a dollar was dangerously 
depreciated as compared with English money, 
an English pound has recently become just as 
badly depreciated as compared with Ameri- 
can dollars. 
international exchange always tends to re- 
cover its equilibrium, or approach the nor- 
mal, it has been generally expected that this 
country would gradually absorb American 
securities heretofore held abroad and per- 
haps take over English holdings of Canadian 
and South American securities as well, this 
apparently being the only way to restore a 
balance. 

While there is always a tendency for capi- 
tal, timid but elusive, to desert countries at 
war for those at peace, yet there is no ques- 
tion that European investments in this coun- 
try are being silently but steadily returned 
in large quantity. Last August people 
feared this process would be sudden and over- 
whelming. Instead it is proving slow, quiet, 
and dragging. The maintenance of mini- 
mum prices for stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange by a Committee of Five, in- 
stead of leaving the market to the free play 
of supply and demand, would long ago have 
510 
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I.—WAR’S EFFECT ON AMERICAN SECURITIES 





As the delicate mechanism of | 


been done away with had it not been for the 
drip, drip of foreign liquidation. Anyone who 
cares to see this process in actual operation 
need only watch the newspaper quotations 
for bonds. Usually when the sign “s 20” 
or “s 10” appears after a transaction one may 
be fairly certain it is for foreign account. 
The constitution of the New York Stock 
Exchange provides that business may be con- 
ducted in any one of four ways: “cash,” 
which involves payment on the same day; 
“regular way,” which involves payment prior 
to 2.15 the next afternoon; “at three days,” 
which requires payment in three days’ time; 
and “buyer’s or seller’s option,” by which 
payment may be made at any time from four 
to sixty days, as the buyer or seller elects. 
The writer, almost exactly a year ago, was 
preparing a lecture on the Stock Exchange 
and asked a member of the governing com- 
mittee to explain in detail the last of the 
four methods. The broker replied by say- 
ing it would be a waste of time to mention it 
in a lecture because it was obsolete. But the 
war has revived the practise, and “seller 20” 
usually means that a far-away owner wants 
20 days to get his bonds across the Atlantic. 
A compilation covering the period from 
January 28 to March 15 showed that by 
the “seller 20” option alone $8,000,000 
bonds had been disposed of. In one day 
in March $500,000 bonds changed hands 
“seller 20.” Very large blocks of foreign- 
owned securities,—one authority has placed 
the total at a billion dollars,—instead of be- 
ing held on the other side, are left in charge 
of New York banking houses, presumably to 
save trouble as well as to escape taxation, and 
when sales from these piles are made they do 
not carry labels on the Stock Exchange serv- 
ing to establish their identity. Central Pa- 
cific 4s and Northern Pacific 3s and -4s have 
suffered most from the foreign selling which 
has been labelled. It has always been known 
that Central Pacific bonds and Northern 
Pacific bonds and stock were extensively held 
abroad, although there are no exact figures. 
Lord Strathcona, who died in London on 
January 21, 1914, was credited with owning 
37,800 shares of Northern Pacific stock, and 


other early English or Canadian associates 
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of James J. Hill have, without question, held 
great blocks of Northern Pacific securities. 
Of Canadian Pacific’s $260,000,000 of stock 
nearly all is held in Europe, and a majority 
of the 65,000 owners live in Germany, 
France, and Belgium. Enormous quantities 
of Union and Southern Pacific stock also are 
held abroad, but no exact figures are obtain- 
able. For several of the other great corpora- 
tions the official figures of June 30 last are 
known. Of course great changes may have 


taken place since: 


Owned 
in Europe 
$122,404,500° 

27,514,200 
74,490,442 
75,019,000 
62,852,400 
59,987,700 
58,910,000 
39,000,000 
38,127,500 
25 513,300 
22,205,500 
22,159,100 
21,212,900 
17,185,400 
12,479,900 

9,034,700 

8,014,800 


Total Stock 


U. S. Steel Corp., com. $508,302,500 
Am. Car & Foundry. 360,281,100 
U. S. Steel Corp., pfd. 449,265,700 
Pennsylvania 228,679,567 
Natl. Rys., Mexico... 180,000,000 
Southern Railway.... 140,835,600 
Rock Island Co 309,985,300 
Atchison 212,000,000 
Baltimore & Ohio.... 230,099,450 
Great Northern 47,000,000 
Am. Smelt. Securities. 51,000,000 
Kansas City Southern. 43,086,806 
Cities Service 225,581,000 
New York Central.. 233,130,300 
St. Paul 344,672,300 
American Telephone. 100,000,000 
Am. Smelt. & Ref.... 60,000,000 


New York Central 


A rather remarkable piece of financing is 
the offer of the New York Central Railroad 
to its stockholders to take at par $100,000,- 
000 twenty-year 6 per cent. convertible de- 
benture bonds. The company had a large 
amount of short-term paper coming due, and 
it is proposed to fund this temporary debt 
with the twenty-year debentures. It seems 
most unfortunate, however, that this old- 
established property should be obliged to pay 
6 per cent. for twenty years, or 120 per cent. 
of the principal sum. A year ago a new re- 
funding and improvement mortgage was 
created, and it was understood that further 
new financing would be carried on by means 
of bond issues under the new mortgage. 
However, if the merger of the New York 
Central and the Lake Shore turns out well 
and New York Central stock advances in 
the next few years owners of the new con- 
vertible 6s will exchange their bonds for 
stock, and the property will naturally be bet- 
ter off than if it had a long-term bond about 
its neck. It is to be hoped that New York 

1 Between June 30 and December: $1, 1914, European 
holdings of United States Steel common decrease by 
81,188 shares, and the preferred fell off 3,375 shares. 
Most of the common sold, 77,891 shares, belonged to 
English holders. England, however, continued to own 


{10,681 shares, or $71,062,100 of the stock, on Decem- 
er 31. 





Central finances will soon begin to feel the 
proclaimed benefits of the merger. If the 
company’s affairs continue to become more 
rather than less complicated, doubters will 
be comparing it with the New Haven. 


Pennsylvania 


The report of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
for 1914 shows the lowest percentage earned 
on the half billion dollars of stock in’ more 
than a decade. After paying $30,000,000 
(6 per cent.) in dividends there remained 
a surplus for the year of only about $4,- 
000,000. The Pennsylvania is fortunate in 
having a great deal of fat to draw upon, un- 
distributed earnings in previous years having 
been much larger. It is in a far better posi- 
tion than most other railroads to pull through 
a hard period. 


Southern Pacific 


Recent low prices for all Southern Pacific 
securities may be accounted for by a number 
of causes. For the seventh time the Govern- 
ment has brought suit to recover oil lands 
which it maintains were illegally patented. 
The value of these lands is placed by the 
complaint at $100,000,000, but the company 
does not include them in its list of assets. 
The Government has also brought suit to 
compel the Southern Pacific to give up 
ownership of the Central Pacific, and 
this is a serious factor. Foreign selling 
of the stock has probably kept prices down, 
and also the fact that for the last six 
months of 1914 net revenues after paying 
taxes were $17,000,000 against $19,500,000 
for the same period in 1913. But the chief 
cause of the decline in the stocks and bonds 
of this company has been the necessity of 
finding an entirely new market for half of 
its stock since 1913. In that year the Union 
Pacific was obliged to sell $126,650,000 of 
Southern Pacific shares by order of the U. S. 
Supreme Court. A total of $38,292,400 was 
taken by the Pennsylvania Railroad in ex- 
change for Baltimore & Ohio stock. The 
Pennsylvania’s recent annual report does 
not show that any of this has been sold, but 
the remaining $88,357,600, which had been 
owned by the Union Pacific, was sold by that 
company to individual Southern Pacific 
stockholders, who have been at liberty to re- 
sell. Thus there has been a great weight 
upon the market. In course of time many 
of these depressing influences should be re- 
moved, and for that reason the company’s 
bonds at least should prove attractive at their 
present low prices to conservative investors. 
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IIL.—INVESTMENT INQUIRIES AND ANSWERS 


No. 625.—ABOUT NEW YORK CITY BONDS IN 
PARTICULAR AND MUNICIPALS IN GENERAL 


I have seen statements to the effect that New York 
City a few months ago was about to default on its 
bonds, but was saved from this situation by support 
given by various banks in purchasing new 6 per cent. 
bonds. I know little about financial affairs, but always 
thought municipal bonds to be as safe as anything one 
might buy. Will you please tell me if a city can really 
refuse to pay its debts, and in what way banks can 
help a city in issuing new bonds. I have some money 
to invest, and would like municipal securities, if I 
could get any that would net 6 per cent. 


It is very rare, indeed, that one hears nowadays 
of a default on municipal bonds. Such securities, 
sometimes referred to as “little governments,” are, 
as a class, strictly conservative investments. There 
is scarcely another type of investment which, as a 
matter of fact, has a better record for safety. 

The more or less disturbing statements you refer 
to about New York City bonds were in reality no 
reflection upon the fundamental integrity of the 
city’s obligations, and we consider it rather un- 
fortunate that the word “default” should have 
been so freely used in connection with the peculiar 
financial situation in which the city found itself 
shortly after the outbreak of the war. Certain 
outstanding obligations fell due at that time, and 
it so happened that they were for the most part 
held by foreign investors. By reason of the com- 
plete upset in the exchanges, the city had difficulty 
in providing means to meet this indebtedness 
promptly. It became necessary for it to borrow 
the money from a group of banks and to pay for 
it a rate of interest in excess of 6 per cent. 
whereas in normal times it is able to borrow at 
from 4% to 41% per cent. 

New York City’s financial methods, in many 
respects, are perhaps open to a great deal of criti- 
cism, but her bonds are safe. They can never be 
outstanding under the present laws in excess of 
10 per cent. of the assessed valuation of all the 
taxable property in the city. And the outstanding 
amount at the present time is more than covered 
by the value of the property which the city itself 
owns, free of taxes. 

We believe you are to be commended for your 
interest in municipal bonds as investments. You 
are likely to find it rather difficult to obtain on this 
type of security as high a rate of income as 6 per 
cent., although occasionally bonds of small and 
little-known municipalities are offered on that 
basis. 


No. 626—ARE STOCKS SUITABLE FOR INVEST- 
MENT OF A WIDOW’S FUNDS P 

I beg to ask what you think of such stocks as Penn- 
sylvania, New York Central and other railroads, Utah 
and similar coppers, and United States Steel preferred 
and similar industrial issues, as investments for a widow 
at present prices. She would not be dependent on the 
income from such investments being absolutely steady, 
as would be the case if the investment were in bonds, 
since she has other sources of income. But she could 
not afford to lose any of the money invested. What 
I mean is that, while she is prepared to take a little 
risk on the interest, she would not care to invest in 
anything that was risky as to the principal. 


Risk of income and risk of principal are insepa- 
rable, especially in the category of stocks, and 
where risk is present you have a speculative secu- 
rity rather than an investment. ‘Therefore, we 
have grave doubts about the advisability of your 
purchasing stocks as a means of employing a 
widow’s funds. We should certainly consider it 


unwise to put all of the money into this type of 
security. If the circumstances seemed to be such 
as to justify using a part of the fund in that way, 
we believe it ought to go into stocks of the very 
highest grade,—the old established dividend-pay- 
ers, showing the greatest amount of market stabil- 
ity. Frankly, we do not consider that New York 
Central, Utah Copper, or United States Steel are 
suitable in your case. Pennsylvania might be con- 
sidered under these circumstances, although it is 
necessary to point out that during the last year the 
road earned a relatively small margin above its 
dividend requirements. Among the other solidly 
established railroad stocks, we like Delaware & 
Hudson, which ordinarily has its dividend covered 
by a very good margin, which pays 9 per cent. 
per annum, and which is now quoted to: yield 
nearly 614 per cent. net on the investment. 

Among the industrial issues, we think we should 
pick those of companies whose products are com- 
modities of general consumption,—something in the 
nature of a necessity. A good stock of that kind 
is American Sugar preferred, paying dividends 
at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, and now 
quoted to yield about 6.40 per cent. 

To refer again in another way to what you say 
about the necessity of avoiding everything that 
happens to be risky as to principal, you under- 
stand, of course, that when you put money into 
stocks, your only recourse is to the market, if you 
are confronted with the necessity of turning the 
investment into cash. Have you stopped to con- 
sider that, if that necessity should happen to arise 
at a time when the market was demoralized and 
prices for securities in general were unusually low, 
you would inevitably be confronted with loss? 

No, we believe that in investing a widow’s 
funds, one should confine selections for the most 
part to sound bonds and carefully chosen mort- 
gages, even at the sacrifice of income. 


No. 627.—SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


What do you think of Southern Pacific stock? I 
cannot understand why it should sell so low. It has 
been at a very low figure for some time. Is it that the 
“wise ones’? anticipate a passing or reduction of the 
dividend? In this day of decreasing net earnings, one 
might expect a reduction, perhaps, but that would 
hardly account for the stock’s persisting to sell where 
it does; would it? I have some of-the stock that I 
eee 120 for. Which do you think better, Delaware & 
Iudson or American Car & Foundry preferred? 


We regard Southern Pacific as a reasonably 
attractive business man’s purchase at present 
prices. The decline in the price of these shares 
seems to have been due in part to the general 
unsettlement of the financial and investment mar- 
kets these last few months; and in part to a feel- 
ing among the well-informed on railroad affairs 
that the road might have difficulty in finding a 
satisfactory solution for the traffic problems with 
which it was confronted by the opening of the 
Panama Canal. ; 

There was, indeed, some fear, a few weeks ago, 
that the directors might decide to put the stock 
on a lower dividend basis, at least for a time, 
but since then the decision has been reached to 
maintain it on the 6 per cent. basis. It may be 
said, also, that the outlook for business in the 
territory which the road serves is better now. 

As an investment proposition, we believe Dela- 
ware & Hudson preferable to American Car & 
Foundry preferred. 








